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Smithsonian  Institution 
Am?  5  th  1858 
My  Dear  Colonel 

Your  very  agreeable  letter  relative  to  the  observations 
on  Mount  Washington  and  to  the  Dudley  observatory  was  duly 
received  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Rev  Mr  King  that 
we  would  cheerfully  cooperate  with  the  of  the   Proprietors' 

Mountain  House  and  furnish  them  with  the  requisite  instruments 
and  instructions  for  properly  carrying  out  their  design. 

A  series  of  observations  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain 

compared  with  contemporaneous  ones  at  its  base  or  on   the 

general  level  of  the  surrounding  country  would  furnish  a 

of  facts; 
collection/valuable  in  suggesting  new  and  confirming  or 

disproving  old  hypotheses.   The  general  direction  of  the 
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wind  unobstructed  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  of    Ct' 

the  earth  -  the  decrease  of  temperature  due  to  elevation  - 

the  diminution  of  moisture  from  the  same  cause  the 

electrical  condition  of  the  air  and  the  relative  time 

of  commencement,  above  and  below,  of  particular  states  of 

weather  would  all  be  given  by  a  properly  conducted  series 

of  observations  of  the  kind  proposed. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  approve  of  our  course 
inregard  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dudley  observatory.   I 
always  prefer  to  weigh   rather  than  to  count  opinions,  and  so 
long  as  we  receive  your  approbation  as  to  any  measure  of 


the  kind  in  question  I  shall  be  sure  we  are  right  and 
be  disposed  to  go  ahead. 

Though  there  is  great  original  difference  in  the 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  men,  still  we  are 


much  under  the  influence  of  habits  influenced  h'T   study   '  r      &-~ 
and  pursuits  -  your  studies  relate  to  what  man  ought  to 


seeing  at  once  the  "oroner  course  to  be  pursued  in  any 
ci"vsn  case  while    "feouiT''3  cor s  id  ^  "'"able  time  to  make 
up  my  theory  of  actions. 

To  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  great 
principles  of  right  and  the  moral  courage  to  practice  them, 
the  study  of  the  Law  has  an  elevating  influence,  but  to 
him  who  comprehends  only  so  much  of  these  principles  as  is 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  penalty  of  wrong  doing, 
it  is  a  debasing  pursuit.   The  profound  Jurist  and  the 
cunning  pettifogger  are  antipodes  in  mental  and  moral  quanti- 
ties . 

Accompanying  this  letter  I  send  you  a  cony  of  my  Report 
on  Meteorology  published  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Patent 


Office.   You  may  recollect  that  you  called  my  attention  to   / 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the  western  part  of 
our  Continent  when  you  were  about  to  make  your  first  report 
on  the  Pacific  Rail  Road.   I  have  since  continued  to  regard 
the  subject  with  much  interest  and  have  embodied  the  result 
of  some  of  my  researches  on  the  subject  in  this  pamphlet. 


The  small  map  attached  exhibits  the  lines  of  equal  temper- 
atures properly  projected.   I  have  had  prepared  an  other 
map  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  woodland  within  the 
limits  of  our  territory;  but  the  act  of  congress  forbidding 
illustrations  of  the  proper  character  obliges  me  to  with 
hold  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  general  subject 
in  the  next  numbers  of  my  series.   If  you  can  find  time 
I  wish  you  would  look  over  the  pamphlet.   You  will  find 
I  am  disposed  to  trench  a  little  on   political  ground  and 
I  must  look  to  vou  to  keen  me 
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Jefferson  Davis 


At  the  time  of  our  writing  the  most  conspicuous 
offender  ever  capitally  indicted  in  this  country  sits 
alone  in  a  spacious  casemate  of  Fortress  Monroe 
with  only  a  Bible  upon  his  table,  and  two  silent 
sentinels  watching  him  by  day  and  night.  Perhaps 
as  he  sits  there  or  paces  the  floor  he  remembers  the 
hapless  victims  of  Andersonville  and  Belle  Isle,  or 
recalls  the  long  horrors  of  the  war  which  has  smeared 
so  many  lovely  fields  with  blood.  In  the  terrible 
quiet  of  his  prison  does  he  ever  ask  himself  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  dare  such  a  grievous  sorrow 
to  his  country  for  such  a  cause?  Does  he  ever 
argue  with  himself  that  even  if  the  theory  of  State 
Sovereignty  were  true,  it  was  not  wise  to  assert 
it  at  such  cost  of  misery,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  something  which  must  surpass  any 
conceivable  injustice  of  the  nation  toward  a  State? 
Has  he  never  learned  that  many  things  may  he 


lawful  which  are  not  expedient,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  most  prolonged  injustice  of  which  legal  re- 
dress is  hopeless  is  a  worse  oppression  than  the  rem- 
edy of  civil  war? 

Technically  he  is  a  political  prisoner.  As  such 
he  will  be  tried.  But  he  is  also  arraigned  before 
the  conscience  and  heart  of  his  faithful  fellow-citi- 
zens as  a  moral  criminal  of  the  worst  kind.  Even 
fanatical  candor  can  not  plead  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  systematic  horrors  of  the  Georgia  prisons — 
the  starving,  the  freezing,  the  slow  reduction  of 
human  beings  to  idiocy  by  exposure,  by  hunger,  by 
contact  with  filth  and  disease.  It  was  intended  to 
weaken  them  into  despair  and  submission,  and  it 
had  that  effect.  It  was  also  intended  to  compel  an 
exchange  of  sound  and  efficient  men  for  his  service, 
and  there  it  failed.  But  the  first  result  was  con- 
stant. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  note  written  in  pencil  from 
the  United  States  military  prison  at  Nashville  bv 
an  honest,  industrious,  sober,  patriotic  neighbor  of 
the  Easy  Chair's,  who  has  been  a  faithful  suldier  of 
the  war  from  the  beginning.  He  says  that  he  was 
captured  hefore  Petersburg  last  August,  and  was 
sent  from  Richmond  to  Salisbury.  There  he  and 
all  his  comrades — there  were  ten  thousand,  in  his 
estimate,  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment — 
were  starved  and  starved  and  starved.  The}'  died 
and  died,  and  by  scores  and  hundreds  took  the  oath 
to  the  rebels  and  were  placed  in  their  ranks.  He 
and  a  few  others  persisted  as  long  as  he  could.  But 
hunger  and  weakness  and  horror  gradually  did  their 
work  and  he  succumbed.-  From  August  until  April 
he  had  suffered  more  than  we  can  imagine,  and  then 
he  yielded.  He  was  put  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and 
arms  placed  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  compan- 
ions, about  half  an  hour  before  Sioueman  arrived. 
He  did  not  fire  a  shot  against  his  flag — none  of  them 
did — and  they  went  directly  over  to  Stoncman,  but 
as  coming  from  the  rebel  ranks  they  were  held  as 
prisoners. 

This  is  one  case,  sad  enough,  hut  with  allevia- 
tions— one  case,  not  the  worst,  but  how  tragical ! 
Yet  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  like  him 
who  suffered  all  that  he  suffered,  and  then  consumed 
wilh  loathsome  diseases,  with  broken  hearts,  with 
reeling  brains,  sank  into  convulsive  agonies  of  death, 
or  laughed  out  in  stark  madness,  or  driveled  slowly 
on  in  idiocy.  And  they  were  young  and  brave  and 
noble  men  who  were  thus  treated.  They  were 
guiltless  of  every  crime,  and  had  done  nothing  but 
defend  their  country.  At  home,  far  away  upon 
Western  prairies,  among  New  England  hills,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lakes,  along  the  sea-coast,  mo- 
thers and  wives  and  daughters  sickened  with  the 
long  suspense,  the  horrible  suspicion.  Their  hair 
whitened,  their  eyes  grew  dim  with  hopeless  watch- 
ing, their  cheeks  thinned  with  acute  fear,  their 
hearts  broke  also,  and  they  died  amidst  their  ap- 
palled children.  So  awful  a  sorrow,  bo  terrible  a 
suffering,  both  in  itself  and  in  what  it  occasioned, 
no  history  records.  And  it  was  the  crime  of  this 
man  who  now  sits  alone  with  his  Bible  and  the  silent 
sentinels  in  Fortress  Monroe. 

It  is  vain  to  plead  for  him  as  a  political  offender. 
The  war  was  little  compared  with  the  crimes  of 
the  war.  Over  the  graves  of  the  dearly  beloved,  shot 
dead  upon  the  battle-field,  we  can  hoar  and  see  that 
political  differences  may  come  to  war.  But  over 
the  Golgothas  of  Millen  and  Andersonville — over 
the  spots  where  the  pens  stood  in  which  heroic  men 
were  treated  as  beasts  are  never  treated — we  call 


murder  murder,  and  crime  crime;  and  all  murders 
and  all  crimes  are  less  black  than  these. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be  upon  the 
charge  of  treason— whatever  the  punishment,  if  the 
accused  be  convicted  as  a  traitor— however,  in  case 
of  his  execution,  he  may  he  ranked  among  political 
victims,  the  verdict  of  every  generous  heart  and  of 
history  is  sure  against  this  man  as  a  criminal  not 
less  than  the  infamous  English  Jeffreys.  Viewed 
merely  as  a  political  leader,  his  whole  public  career 
is  unlightcd  with  a  single  noble  action,  and  his 
speeches  will  be  vainly  searched  for  one  generous 
emotion.  If  his  infamy  in  history  will  be  singular, 
it  will  be  in  every  point  deserved.  The  same  kind 
of  gloomy  odium  that  settles  upon  the  name  of 
James  II.,  but  tenfold  deeper,  as  he  was  infinitely 
more  criminal,  will  gather  and  darken  around  that 
of  Jelferson  Davis.  \V<»--^«    V— -*•  *  t>  C 


A\*<   r 


Hut  I  mope  the  livoloftg  'i^r- 


A  Sensatimi    Slory. 

WE  1  HON  INC.  OF  JEFK.  DAVIS,  AND  HOW  IT 

WAS  DONli. 


CEOCIKBET, 


fProm  the  Washington  Republican.) 

Wliy  niul  how  Jelfi  Davia  was  inan.i- 
clod,  or  whether  lie  was  manr.clet!  at  all, 
has  been  enveloped  in  soiiw  unoert -inty. 
It  is  true  that  irons  were  placed  upon  his 
(a  t/btit  they  were  subsequently  removed, 
when  they  had  answered  their  ptirposo. 
Not  only  was  he  imperious  and  haughty, 
ns  usual,  but  he   absolutely   became  ob- 
streperous, insulting  the  guard,    abusing 
the'  c-flicers     and      their     government, 
throwing  his  food  at  hU  attendants,  and 
tearing   a  secession    passion    to    tattcis 
irencraUy — sometimes  threatening  others, 
sometimes  n.do-aranuufcuiy   coBniog  tf 
'IjBVOiict  puncture  of  his  own  breast.     As 
:x  'necessity  "(and   pvob  bly    us  a  punish- 
ment and  warning.)  orders  were  given  to 
place  manacles  on  bin  feet.     Xhc  captain 
111  charge,  attended  by  a  blacksmith  and 
inwiaclcs,     approached    saying:        'Mr 
t>avi«,  I  have  a  very  unpleasant   duty  to 
perform."     "My  God  I'l  exclaimed  Jeff. 
•'you  don't  intend  to  put  those  things  on 
me  »     Such  were    the    orders;  the  cap- 
tain could  wily  obey.     Jeff,    remonstia- 
ted      They  should  nev.  r  be  put  on.   lhe 
captain  must  goto  General  [laileckniid 
have'  the   order    countermanded.  _  Hie 
captain  replied,    "But,   Mr.   Davis,   the 
ordwivcamc  from  General  Ilalhck."  Davis 
insisted  that  the  order  nnst  be  counter- 
manded.    The  captain  said-     -You  arc 
r,    military    man,    Mr.    Davis,  and  know 
that  my  only  course— is5  to  obey  orders. 
Jeff,  then  went  off  in   a   more  towering 
passion   than   before,  and   declared    he 
would  never  be  ironed  alive.     AfUr  bo- 
comiiK-  a  little  cool,    and   mechanically 
placing  <mo  foot  on  n  stool,  the   captain 
told  the  blacksmith  to  proceed.    Leaning 
forward  to  take  to  his  arm  the   heels    0  j 
kis  rebel  majesty,  Jeff  seiaed   him     and 
with  a  vigorous  push  tumbled  him  back- 
ward's  on  the  floor,  while  the  blacksmith, 
itwtly  indignant,  hurlo  1  his  hrmmv  r  at  the 
«Piesidon«."    but    missed  h.m.     Dav.s 
then  attempted  to  seize  a  gun,  and  asked 
to  be  bayoneted.     The  guards  presented  i 
bayonets,   and  the    captain     feared    be 
micht  rush  upon  them,  and   so  ordered 
the  guard  to  fall  back.    The  captain  then 
called  in  four   stout   men,   and    ordered! 
them   to  lay  Jeff,    on   his  bunk,  which1 
the&dia,  the  prisoner  resisting  with  al- 
rftost  preternatural  strength,    and   wnth- 
fog  iu  their  grasp  while  .the  blacksmith 
hammered  on  the  rivet  with  a  will.  W  hen 
placed  in  his  chair  again  Jeff,  looked  1,1 
litter  despair  upon   his  manacled  limbs 
,»d  burst  into  tears.     This  uiediri  ne  had 
the  desired  effect,  snd  the  great  rebel  be- 1 
came   comparatively  docile,  far  less  den- 
nut,  but  more   depressed;   and  the  irons 
have  since  been  removed.    It  was  f-ared 
that  he  w6uld  starve  ^himself  to  death, 
refusing   persist  en  lly   to  eat  soldiers  ra- 
tions, (which  C.  C.  Clay  munches  with- 
out a  muumur,)  aud  his  physician  pre- 
scribed a  mora  agreeiblo  diet,  whicb  the 
"President"  ate  with   avidity— and  still 
enjoys  the  extra  fare.     On  being  asked 
whit  he  thought  "of  the  neglect  of  his 
generals  to  make  any   provision  for  his 
safety,- 01-  for  the  amnesty  with,  tie  rest 
of  the  'army,  he  said  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  it  didn't  become  him  to  speak  of  it, 
but  that  any  man  of  sense  could  imagine 
what  he  thought, 
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31.    HILLS' 


AIL  NUMBERS  HATE  TWO  BALANCE 
WHEELS. 
••It  i«  an  excellent  combination  of  tnown  do- 
•1cm  rov  the  production  of  a  compact  Directive  ami 
ctoap  Portable  enginC'-Sclentific  American,  »> 
ccn.bcr  17,  1S59. 

Po.table  steam   engines,  made  after  the  «: DM 
„,,„  0f  boltin"  tl»e  rftlerent parts  to  ihq  boiler,  era 
SecultarlJ     i<ble  to  the  foregoing  difficult.-*,  re- 
luitii-f  roma  want  of  cnt.re  stability   In  the  a  • 
rn    ",nc.     arising  from  the  unequal  expansions 
amfconnac  ions  of  lhe   various  parts  attached  to 
n?« Vni S  r     To  remedy  such  defects  has  been  the 
"hiect    a  co.rslructiofi  of  an   improved    portable 
Snameas  represented  in  the  drawing,   where  the 
whole  of  its  pails  are*  arched  to  a  rigid  bed  plate 
of  cast  iron  as  in  stationary  engines,  which  bed 
Mateta  firmly  secured  to  the  boiler;  thus  10  great 
Somuactncsawul   completeness  of  engine  is  joined 
bea\uyofapPeara..ce,  and   complete  independence 
of  the  unequal  expansion   in  the  boiler.    It  can  b" 
easily  detached  from  the  boiler,  and  thus  converted 
into  a  sUiionaiy  engine  if  required;  it  also  permits 
the  renewal  or  repairs  of  the  boiler  Without  any 
disarrangement  to  the  machinery.    The  engine is 
e,U  elv  co  mplete  in  itself,  having  a  cylinder  w,  h 
i  « comecuo  is,  crauk  snaft  of  wrought  iron,  with 
1  wc  pulleys  of  dirtbrer.t  diameters  of  improved  eon- 
strucUo"    having  wrought  iron  arms,  force  pump, 
safely   val  "  steam   guage,   healer    governor,  fee 
The  boiler  is  of  the  most  approved  pattern  with 
1  inch  tubes  for  burning  resinous  wood  or  coal   and 
il  moin ted  on  very  strong  and  broad  truck  wheels 
which  enables  rt  to  he  moved  with  great  ease  and 
safety  from  place  to  place.  ' 

Wealsomam.-.'aoture  ...     P,TTOT 

n     VbiWKEK'S     CELEBRATED      PAlLfti 
F'       hOWLEACTING   FORCii  PUMP, 
VnT  forcing air  down  the  well,  which  all  other 
r°     's  has  failed  to  do      We  are  turning  out  from 
f«Sw three  pumps  per  day.   We  also  recommend 

i\  CROCKER'S    PATENT    EJECTOR, 

in  connection  with  the  pump.    F.  Crocker  claim 
I  1  „th       electors  for  forcing  air,   water,  and  p 
out  of  oil  well*,  as  an  infringement  on  Ins  appl.o 
U°v"e  use  a  self-lubricating  Piston,  which  keeps  the 
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JEFFEKSON  DAVIS. 

[The  following  article  is  written  by  General  Thomas 
Jordan,  chief  of  staff  to  General  Beauregard  from  June, 
1S61,  to  May,  1SC4,  and  subsequently  on  Beauregard's  staff 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Without  indorsing  all  the  opin- 
ions of  the  writer,  we  present  it'as  giving  the  views  of  one 
who,  from  his  position,  had  the  most  ample  means  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  Chief  of  the  late  Confederacy.— Ed.  IIakper's  Maga- 
zine.] 

LL  that  can  throw  light  npon  the  hitherto 
hidden  causes  of  events,  uncover  some- 
what the  ruling  motives,  or  give  a  correct  meas- 
ure of  the  character,  capacities,  and  purposes 
of  Confederate  leaders,  will  of  course  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  historian  who  shall  fitly 
write  the  story  of  our  time.  Moreover,  any 
thing  tending  to  these  ends  must  have  present 
interest,  especially  that  which  may  aid  in  form- 
ing a  just  conception  of  the  chief  personage  to 
whom  the  Southern  people  intrusted  the  conduct 
of  their  ill-fated  movement.  Believing  that  I 
have  possession  of  historical  matter  that  may 
serve  these  purposes— that  will  indeed  explain, 
in  some  measure,  much  that  otherwise  may  ap- 
pear inexplicable  in  the  course  of  events,  I  am 
induced  at  this  early  day  to  venture  upon  a 
sketch  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  the  risk  of  saying 
much  that,  just  now,  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
many — much  that  may  wear  the  seeming  of 
personal  feelings. 

Jefferson  Davis  received  a  military  educa- 
tion. He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1 828, 
and,  entering  the  army,  served  as  a  subaltern 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  until  March, 
1833,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  he  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
became  Adjutant.  In  1835  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, became  a  planter,  and  subsequently  a 
politician  in  Mississippi,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  Federal  politics  in  1845, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  May, 
1846,  Mr.  Davis  promptly  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress,  went  to  Mississippi,  and  raised  a  reg- 
iment of  volunteer  riflemen,  which,  under  his 
command,  won  signal  distinction  at- Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista.  In  1847  he  was  tendered  by 
President  Polk  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers,  which  he  declined.*  He  then  re- 
entered political  life  as  a  Senator  in  Congress, 
in  which  high  post  he  remained  until  his  State 
withdrew  from  the  Union  in  1861,  except  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  as  Secretary  of  War — that  is,  from 
March  4,  1853,  to  March  3,  1857. 

As  Senator  Mr.  Davis  unquestionably  ac- 
quired a  commanding  influence,  and  was  re- 
garded with  marked  respect.  His  speeches, 
always  carefully  prepared,  breathed  an  air  of 
conviction,  and  were  gracefully  and  effectively 
spoken.     He  signalized  himself  particularly  as 


*  Declined  because,  as  he  asserted,  the  Federal  Executive 
had  no  lawful  right  to  confer  the  commission  tendered, 
which  could  rightly  be  bestowed  only  by  the  Governor  of 
his  State. 


the  watchful,  effective  friend  of  the  Military 
Academy  and  of  the  Coast  Survey,  doing  much 
to  avert  injurious  legislation,  as  well  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  these  two  public  es- 
tablishments, which  have  rendered  such  con- 
spicuous services  to  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  war  just  ended.  As  Secretary  of 
War  the  influence  of  Mr.  Davis  was  overruling 
in  all  matters  connected  in  any  way  with  his 
Department,  and  his  strong  will  was  constantly 
felt  in  the  councils  of  a  Cabinet  of  which  Mr. 
Marcy  was  the  Premier. 

It  was  Mr.  Davis  who  sent  to  the  Crimea  a 
commission  of  three  officers — one  of  whom  was 
General  M'Clellan,  then  a  Captain  of  Cavalry, 
and  another  the  present  chief  of  the  United 
States  Military  Engineer  Corps — to  study  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  science  of  war  and 
the  condition  of  European  armies.  By  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Davis  likewise,  four  regiments  were  added 
to  the  regular  army,  two  of  which  were  cavalry, 
particularly  valuable  to  the  United  States  in  the 
last  four  years.  On  the  whole,  it  may  he  said 
that  his  administration  of  the  War  Office  was 
received  by  the  army  and  the  people  as  able  and 
successful,  though  indeed  there  were  some  who 
found  in  it  strong  traces  of  passion — decided 
traits  of  character,  which  gave  cause  for  grave 
apprehension  that  he  was  unsuited  for  the  place 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new  Confederation  to  a 
degree  that  must  imperil  success  even  with  much 
larger  resources  than  the  Southern  States  could 
command. 

One  example  of  these  perilous  qualities  may 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Davis  relative  to 
staff  organization.  The  United  States  staff  sys- 
tem then  as  now  was  substantially  that  of  the 
French  army.  It  had  worked  with  notable  ef- 
ficiency during  the  Mexican  war,  while  the 
French  staff  had  just  gone  through  the  Russian 
war  with  confessed  superiority  over  that  of  the 
British  army.  But  Jefferson  Davis  had  en- 
countered in  the  American  staff  officers  perma- 
nently attached  who  proved  personally  objec- 
tionable, and,  on  the  other  hand,  officers  of  the 
line  whom  he  wished  to  provide  with  staff  po- 
sitions not  within  his  disposal.  Only  a  radical 
change  of  organization  would  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  wishes.  With  these  motives  to  ani- 
mate and  color  his  views,  ignoring  American 
and  yet  more  recent  European  experience,  with 
specious  arguments  and  dogmatic  assertion,  he 
sought  to  induce  Congress  to  throw  aside  the 
permanent  staff  organization  for  one  of  details 
on  staff  duty,  such  as  existed  in  the  British  serv- 
ice and  had  given  such  signal  dissatisfaction 
there,  showing  that  for  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal aims,  prejudices,  or  a  spirit  of  nepotism  he 
was  capable  of  subverting  the  organization  of 
a  vital  branch  of  the  army,  which  was  approved 
by  the  experience  of  the  military  world. 

It  is  the  habit  both  here  and  abroad  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Davis  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the  ideas, 
aims,  and  inspirations  which  led  the  Southern 
people  into  the  course  of  disunion.  On  all  sides 
we  see  ascribed  to  him  the  prominence — if  not  the 
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shoulder  is  eloquently  Neapolitan,  saying  as  it 
does  unmistakably,  "  Che  lo  sa!" 

But  there  is  a  sunny,  or  better,  a  heavenly 
side  to  humanity  in  Naples.  Bibles  and  Prot- 
estant books  are  openly  sold  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  scathing  caricatures  (which  the  most  il- 
literate can  read)  setting  forth  the  abominations 
and  follies  of  priestcraft,  which  in  their  point 
and  impression  "are  as  goads  and  as  nails  fast- 
ened by  the  masters  of  assemblies." 

Art  is  already  using  the  liberty  which  Italy 
has  bought  with  a  great  price  in  depicting  the 
crimes  of  the  old  absolutism. 

The  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  recent  ex- 
hibition by  Neapolitan  artists  of  to-day  were 
two  or  three  inquisitorial  scenes,  and  another 
representing  Galileo  arraigned  for  blasphemy. 
"But  it  does  move!" 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  our  way  to 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  service  on  the  Sunday 
which  we  spent  in  Naples.  It  is  held,  thank 
God  !  openly,  and  with  free  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  not  like  our  Protestant  services 
in  Rome,  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  our 
strong  eagle  within  the  walls,  or  under  the 
rose  without.  The  service  is  held  in  an  upper 
chamber,  a  bright,  attractive  apartment  looking 
out  upon  the  beautiful  bay ;  and  as  we  wor- 
shiped with  the  large  congregation  gathered  that 
day  we  grew  more  hopeful  than  before  for  the 
luxurious,  idle,  cruel  community  in  which  this 
pure  leaven  of  a  free  Gospel  is  working. 

I  doubt  if  mine  were  the  only  eyes  which  re- 
sponded tearfully  when  the  good  minister  in 
charge  included  in  his  earnest  prayer  a  fervent 
petition  for  "  that  great  country  beyond  the  sea, 
so  highly  favored  of  God ;  so  instrumental  in 
the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization,  but  now 
rent  by  the  wicked  rebellion."  And  as  he  be- 
sought that  the  right  might  prevail,  and  good 
government  be  restored,  we  recognized  the  grate- 
ful notes  of  a  trumpet  which  gave  no  uncertain 
sound. 

To  a  homesick  American  it  was  good  to  join 
in  such  prayers,  led  by  a  stranger  of  Swiss  birth 
and  Scotch  education,  and  responded  to  by 
Christians  from  various  lands. 

When  the  minister  had  "wailed  a  portion 
with  judicious  care"  from  David's  Psalms,  the 
entire  congregation  sung  it  to  a  simple  air  with- 
out accompaniment.  The  quaint  old  song  re- 
called a  somewhat  comical  incident  of  the  domi- 
nie's experience.  Having  arranged  an  exchange 
of  pulpits  with  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  dominie  was 
waited  upon  solemnly  by  the  conscientious  pre- 
centor, armed  with  a  true  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
from  which  he  begged  him  to  select  the  portions 
he  intended  to  give  out  for  singing,  and  read 
them  over  carefully  to  himself,  "Eor,"  he  add- 
ed, apologetically,  "they  are  summat  pecooliar, 
and  ye  must  modulate  your  voice  as  ye  read 
'em !" 

But  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  loving  tenacity 
with  which  a  man  of  that  ilk  clings  to  this  very 
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version  with  all  its  "pecooliar"  phraseology  and 
unmodulatable  rhythm.     To  him  it  is 

— "Familiar  as  his  mother's  face, 
And  grand  as  is  the  countenance  of  heaven  Avith  sta^s.1' 

Grand  indeed  it  is  in  its  divine  simplicity  and 
exact  conformity  to  the,  very  letter  of  God's 
psalmody. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buscarlet,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Naples,  is  doing  yeoman's  serv- 
ice in  the  mighty  service  of  regenerating  Italy. 
Our  party  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  him 
the  schools  under  his  care.  Turning  into  a  by- 
street, and  ascending  several  flights  of  stairs, 
they  came  out  upon  a  house-top  ;  this  they  cross- 
ed, and  one  or  two  others  besides ;  then  enter- 
ing a  door  they  descended  a  few  steps,  and  came 
into  a  pleasant  apartment.  Here  was  gathered 
a  busy  group  of  perhaps  fifteen  little  boys,  who 
were  under  the  supervision  of  a  monitor  some- 
what older  than  themselves.  A  second  room 
contained  fifty  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fifteen,  pursuing  various  studies,  including  that 
of  the  Bible.  Still  a  third  room  was  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  book-keep- 
ing and  other  preparatory  studies  for  a  business 
life.  These  were  under  the  tutelage  of  two 
converted  Romish  priests. 

The  boys  had  committed  to  memory  nearly 
all  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and,  as  M.  Buscar- 
let remarked,  "  whatever  the  priests  may  do 
hereafter,  they  can  not  extract  that  Gospel  from 
my  boys'  hearts."  But  it  is  a  mighty  task  to 
uplift  a  people  so  long  enslaved  by  superstition. 
The  Neapolitan  boys  are  singularly  bright  and 
sharp  of  apprehension,  but  deficient  in  perse- 
verance. As  they  grow  from  under  the  firm 
control  of  the  teacher,  up  to  an  age  when  they 
ought  to  be  competent  to  pursue  their  studies 
without  coercion,  they  sometimes  disappoint  the 
hope  of  their  former  instructors,  and  sink  back 
into  the  national  dolcefar  niente.  But  a  "great 
patience"  is  directing  and  watching  over  the 
experiment,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  ere 
long  this  "Paradise  lost"  will  be  "regained" 
for  our  Lord.  So  at  least  thought  our  party,  as 
they  climbed  still  another  stairway,  after  their 
examination  of  the  schools  was  ended,  and  came 
out  into  a  garden  from  which  the  whole  beauti- 
ful panorama  of  city  and  bay  was  visible.  Here 
they  discovered  that  in  their  labyrinthine  ascent 
to  the  school-rooms  through  and  over  houses 
they  had  been  gradually  climbing  one  of  the 
hills  which  surround  Naples,  up  whose  slope 
houses  are  built  to  the  very  summit ;  the  lower 
domiciles  being  thus  subject  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  serving  as  the  only  passage-way  to  the 
upper. 

As  they  came  down  from  these  heights,  their 
hands  laden  with  luscious  oranges  and  lemons 
plucked  in  the  hanging-gardens,  and  their  hearts 
full  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  their 
tongues  were  eloquent  upon  the  theme  of  New 
Italy  and  the  glorious  promise  these  children 
gave  that  they  would  one  day  go  forth  in  stal- 
wart Christian  manhood  for  her  salvation. 
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crime — of  the  arch-plotter  who  deeply  contrived 
and  resolutely  inaugurated  the  revolution.  So 
prevalent  is  this  notion  that  we  fully  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  will  be  to  sketch  him  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  his  true 
proportions,  upon  the  historical  canvas.  Never- 
theless the  facts  revealed  by  a  mere  glance  at 
his  political  antecedents  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  secession  mark  him  not  as  the  cham- 
pion of  revolution,  not  as  a  fanatical  sectional 
chief  by  any  means,  but  as  one  who,  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  great  national  establish- 
ments, sought  to  foster  them  ;  as  one,  too,  whose 
ambition  evidently  looked  up  to  a  larger  sphere 
than  that  which  should  embrace  a  section  rather 
than  the  whole  Union.  This  was  conspicuously 
the  inspiration  of  his  speech  delivered  in  Maine, 
when  there  in  pursuit  of  health,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Buchanan.  Hence,  too,  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  certain  occur- 
rences in  South  Carolina  clearly  portended  her 
ultimate  course,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davis  in 
Washington  in  December,  1860,  he  was  taken 
to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  gave  assurances  that  he 
would  counsel  moderation  on  the  part  of  his  sec- 
tion, and  the  exhaustion  of  all  measures  for  ac- 
commodation, at  least  until  after  the  4th  of 
March,  1861. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  his  course  in  open 
Senate  accorded  with  this  agreement.  His  set 
oration  of  the  21st  January,  1861,  was  a  well- 
digested,  careful  statement  of  the  alleged  causes 
or  grievances  which  had  driven  the  slave-labor 
States  into  the  path  which  they  considered  they 
must  surely  take  in  the  event  of  the  triumph  of 
aggressive  sectionalism  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  nevertheless  it  was  conceived  in  a  tem- 
perate spirit.  Several  of  the  Senators  of  his 
section  had  already  spoken.  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio, 
also  had  previously  addressed  the  Senate  in 
somewhat  similar  terms,  with  a  lofty  and  fervid 
eloquence  that  no  one  who  heard  him  can  forget. 

The  fact  is,  the  people  of  the  cotton  States 
had  gone  far  ahead  of  those  of  their  leaders  who 
had  been  so  long  their  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  be  possessed  with  strong  personal 
attachments  for  the  life  and  associations  there 
of  national  politicians,  which  they  abdicated 
with  extreme  reluctance.  The  constituency  of 
these  gentlemen,  ahead  of  their  representatives, 
had  been  brought  with  remarkable  unanimity  to 
look  upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  their 
only  means  of  relief  from  a  state  of  political  in- 
equality, which  they  believed  was  fraught  with 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  subordina- 
tion of  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States. 
Mr.  Davis,  with  higher,  better-founded  hopes 
for  Federal  preferment  than  any  other  South- 
ern statesman,  naturally  was  more  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  a  movement  that  made  that  pre- 
ferment impossible.  His  course,  both  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Senator,  we  affirm,  must  ac- 
quit him  of  any  tendency  to  extreme  sectional 
sentiments,  which  made  compromise  under  the 
Union  impossible — disunion  inevitable. 

So  little,  in  fact,  did  the  Provisional  Congress 


regard  him  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  leader  or 
exponent  of  the  movement,  that  he  was  elected 
Provisional  President  of  the  new  Confederacy 
by  a  bare  majority,  not  because  of  any  recog- 
nized political  leadership,  but  on  account  of  his 
military  education,  experience,  and  reputation, 
and  for  his  acquaintance  with  military  admin- 
istration, for  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  spe- 
cial aptitudes  ;  qualities  and  training  which  were 
thought  to  be  especially  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture in  their  Chief  Executive. 

Unable,  however,  to  comprehend  the  propor- 
tions of  the  struggle  impending,  or  to  realize 
that  downright  war  for  coercing  the  seceded 
States  back  into  the  Federal  Union  would  be 
the  result,  Mr.  Davis  from  the  outset  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  resources  of  the  cotton  States 
to  provide  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 
least  degree  adequate  to  the  exigency.  A  just 
measure  of  his  ideas  of  the  state  of  affairs  and 
of  possible  contingencies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  orders  sent  to  Europe  for  arms,  which  were 
for  but  ten  thousand  Enfield  rifles.  Ten  thou- 
sand rifles  with  which  to  meet  the  shock  of  arms 
with  a  Power  of  such  energies  and  resources  as 
we/e  wielded  by  his  adversary .'  One  in  his 
place,  of  mere  civil  -experience,  might  be  par- 
tially excused  for  such  a  mistaken  policy  ;  but 
an  educated  soldier,  with  views  enlarged  by  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  Senator  and  War 
Minister,  surely  must  be  held  to  the  severest 
accountability  for  such  a  fatal  misconception  of 
the  situation.*  At  that  time  the  Southern  peo- 
ple were  anxious  that  their  Government  should 
take  their  cotton  and  tobacco.  There  was  a 
very  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  also  in 
possession  of  the  banks,  which  I  know  was  of- 
fered at  favorable  rates.  There  would  have 
been  little  difficulty  in  exporting  the  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  quite  as  little  in  importing  arms 
and  supplies  into  Southern  ports  at  that  early 
stage  of  the  blockade,  as  was  shown  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  commercial  operations  of  John 
Frazer  and  Co.  (including  their  large  voluntary 
importation  of  small-arms,  artillery,  and  pow- 
der) were  carried  on,  not  to  speak  of  the  large 
commercial  marine  successfully  engaged  in  run- 
ning the  blockade  in  1863  and  1864. 

The  Provisional  Congress  made  their  legisla- 
tion square  implicitly  with  the  wishes  and  views 
of  Mr.  Davis  touching  military  matters,  found 
reflected  here  and  there  in  his  Reports  as  Fed- 
eral Secretary  of  War  or  otherwise.  Hence  if 
provisions  were  not  made  by  that  body  for  an 
army  organization  and  state  of  military  prepa- 
ration commensurate  with  the  emergency,  and 
such  as  a  wise  experienced  statesman  of  mili- 
tary education  and  knowledge  would  devise,  Mr. 
Davis  is  rightly  responsible.  Yet  that  legisla- 
tion gives  no  traces  of  a  proper  conception  of 
the  measures  which  were  really  called  for  in  a 
conflict  with  such  an  adversary  as  the  Southern 
people  had  profoundly  affronted  and  defied. 


*  Mr.  Toombs,  then  Secretary  of  State,  claims  that  it 
was  first  proposed  to  send  for  8000  rifles,  and  that  only  at 
his  earnest  suggestion  the  number  was  increased  to  10,000. 
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Mr.  Davis  had  been  at  West  Point,  and  sub- 
sequently served  for  several  years  in  the  dra- 
goons at  a  frontier  post  with  a  subaltern  offi- 
cer to  whom  it  happened  he  became  attached. 
About  the  time  the  former  resigned  his  commis- 
sion to  turn  planter  in  Mississippi,  the  latter  was 
disabled  by  an  accident,  quit  his  border  post 
likewise,  went  to  his  home,  studied  medicine, 
and  turned  parish  doctor.  Mr.  Davis  became 
in  time  a  politician,  Lieutenant  Northrop  a  Cath- 
olic convert,  but  so  eccentric  and  full  of  mental 
crotchets  as  to  be  generally  regarded  in  Charles- 
ton as  of  unsound  intellect,  and  unfit  for  the 
management  of  his  own  small  affairs.  He  had  not 
served  long  enough  in  the  army,  nor  been  thrown 
in  connection  with  considerable  operations,  to  ac- 
quire familiarity  with  military  administration  ; 
neither  had  his  retired  habits  of  life,  his  cast  of 
thought,  or  avocations  in  Charleston,  brought 
him  in  relation  with  men  engaged  in  large  com- 
mercial affairs,  or  turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
such  subjects,  and  in  that  way  attained  to  that 
breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  of  general  busi- 
ness details  and  of  men  which  may  make  up  for 
the  want  of  professional  bureau  experience  after 
a  separation  of  twenty-five  years  from  army  life. 
This  man,  with  whom  Mr.  Davis  had  no  per- 
sonal association  since  they  were  cavalry  lieu- 
tenants together  on  the  Indian  frontier,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  his  chief  of  subsistence, 
nor  scruple  to  intrust  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  bureau  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  Confederate  armies  must  de- 
pend, and  for  the  labors  of  which  it  is  apparent 
the  soundest  practical  order  of  intellect  was  es- 
sential. One  member  of  Mr.  Davis's  Cabinet* 
at  least  knew  the  local  repute  of  Dr.  Northrop  ; 
and  we  assert  that  had  the  inquiry  been  made 
in  Charleston,  his  pre-eminent  unfitness  would 
have  been  universally  certified.  As  might  be 
anticipated,  his  administration  at  once  took  all 
the  characteristics  of  that  unhealthy  brain. 
Mr.  Davis  supported  him,  however,  in  every 
vagary,  permitted  him  to  override  all  opposi- 
tion, and  ignored  the  views  and  wishes  of  every 
army  commander  when,  as  was  of  daily  occur- 
rence, they  chanced  to  differ  from  those  of  Col- 
onel Northrop.  Indeed,  the  crazy  courses  in 
which  this  man  was  suffered  to  indulge,  to  the 
mortal  injury  of  every  Confederate  army,  are 
incredible. 

But  we  have  not  the  space  for  their  relation, 
which  would  fill  a  volume.  One  example  must 
serve  to  illustrate  the  surprising  character  of  an 
administration  which  made  success  impossible. 
All  reinforcements,  ammunition,  ordnance,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  quarter-masters'  supplies 
were  necessarily  transported  to  the  Confederate 
forces  assembled  at  Manassas  Junction  by  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad,  which,  of 
course,  was  thus  tasked  to  the  utmost  tension 
of  its  resources.  But  another  railroad,  branch- 
ing from  it  at  Manassas,  communicated  with  the 
most  fertile  region  of  Virginia,  the  famous  She- 
nandoah Valley,  which  teemed  with  subsistence 
*  Mr.  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


that  was  also  abundant  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Fauquier  and  Loudon.  Not  required  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  or  ordnance  supplies, 
that  road  was  therefore  available  for  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  Subsistence  Department ; 
and  substantial  supplies,  we  repeat,  lay  conven- 
ient to  it,  sufficient  for  all  the  forces  the  Con- 
federates could  possibly  muster  in  that  quarter. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  favorable  for 
the  Confederates  than  the  arrangement  of  these 
two  divergent  roads.  But  all  this  was  lost  sight  of 
by  Colonel  Northrop,  who  by  some  influence  was 
led  to  determine  that  subsistence  officers  with 
General  Beauregard  should  not  draw  their  flour 
or  meat  either  from  the  rich  garners  and  stores 
of  Loudon,  Fauquier,  or  the  valley  counties. 
Forbidding  his  subordinates,  imperatively  and 
angrily,  from  purchasing  supplies  within  easy 
reach  and  with  ample  means  of  otherwise  idle 
transportation  at  hand,  leaving  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  set  other  subordin- 
ates to  gathering  subsistence  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  over  the 
already  overburdened  Alexandria  and  Orange 
Railroad,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  much  more 
than  such  supplies  could  have  been  bought  for 
in  the  Valley  or  in  Loudon.*  The  consequences 
were  that  there  was  never  in  depot  such  a  supply 
of  subsistence  as  General  Beauregard  needed, 
and  there  was  not  one  day's  rations  for  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Manassas  (or  Bull 
Run,  as  it  is  usually  styled),  nor  more  than 
forty-eight  hours'  supplies  for  weeks  afterward 
of  the  material  part  of  the  ration.  General 
Beauregard  having  urged  the  provision  of  a  fort- 
night's supply  for  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  Northrop  fell  into  a  passion, 
wrote  to  the  General  a  letter  of  surpassing  in- 
solence, and  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  staff 
officer  from  duty  who,  under  General  Beaure- 
gard's orders,  had  attempted  to  remove  the  evil. 
Mr.  Davis,  blind  to  the  consequences,  obdurately 
sustained  this  extraordinary  conduct. 

An  army  left  habitually  without  supplies  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  wishes 
and  views  of  whose  commander  in  so  vital  a 
matter  as  its  subsistence  are  offensively  thwart- 
ed, it  is  needless  to  say,  can  have  little  mobili- 
ty. Its  commander  can  not  have  the  power  to 
handle  it  at  will.  This  was  signally  the  case 
with  the  Confederate  army  on  the  21st  of  July, 
18G1.  Want  of  subsistence  rooted  it  fast  to  its 
depot,  through  which  Colonel  Northrop  issued 
a  daily  dole  sent  up  once  in  twenty-four  hour* 
by  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad.  Noi 
was  this  state  of  affairs  bettered  as  late  as  1 7th 
August,  when  General  Johnston,  in  a  note  ta. 
General  Beauregard,  wrote:  "It  is  impossible, 
as  the  affairs  of  the  Commissariat  are  now  man* 
aged,  to  think  of  any  other  military  course  than  a 
strict///  defensive  base." 

Why  such  a  man  as  Northrop  was  dragged 
forth  from  his  seclusion,  his  favorite  church  po- 


*  Indeed,  flour  bought  by  speculators  in  the  Valley  and 
Loudon  was  carried  to  Richmond,  sold  to  the  Subsistence 
Bureau,  and  transported  back  to  Manassas. 
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lemics  and  squabbles  and  monomaniac  habi- 
tudes, to  be  thrust  into  duties  profoundly  inter- 
mixed with  the  very  existence  of  his  govern- 
ment, must  ever  remain  one  of  the  inexplicable 
mysteries  of  human  history.  Eendered  arro- 
gant beyond  bearing,  at  length  he  used  lan- 
guage one  day  which  his  doting  patron  could 
not  brook,  and  a  quarrel  resulted,  it  is  under- 
stood. It  was  only  then — about  February,  18G5 
— that  this  veritable  tenacious  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea"  for  the  South  was  shaken  off  and  his  suc- 
cessor appointed ;  but  too  late  for  any  radical 
benefit,  for,  in  no  small  degree  from  commissa- 
riat follies,  the  Confederate  cause  was  already 
in  the  throes  of  death. 

If  Mr.  Davis  did  not  fill  the  position  of  Quar- 
ter-Master-General with  a  special  favorite,  but 
permitted  its  duties  to  be  devolved  upon  the 
senior  officer  of  the  United  States  Quarter- 
Master's  Department,  who  had  entered  his  serv- 
ice, he  is  none  the  less  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  branch  of  his  staff.  We 
say  this  because  we  know  that  he  constantly 
interfered  with  and  decided  matters  that  ab- 
sorbed time  which  might  have  been  better  oc- 
cupied. One  instance  of  this  kind  will  serve  to 
show  both  his  habitual  course  and  his  respons- 
ibility for  what  was  ineffective  in  any  Depart- 
ment under  him.  General  Beauregard,  early 
in  June,  1801,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  the 
flags  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  of  the  uniforms  also  of  their  troops 
at  that  time,  had  proposed  to  distinguish  his 
men  by  a  scarf  to  be  worn  in  battle,  which 
he  asked  should  be  supplied  without  delay  by 
the  Quarter-Master's  Department.  But  even 
this  small  matter  Mr.  Davis  could  not  suffer 
his  General  to  decide.  Accepting  the  idea,  he 
directed  that  not  the  proposed  scarf,  but  an 
altogether  different  contrivance,  should  be  pro- 
vided. Therefore — if  occupied  with  such  petty 
details — the  historian  must  hold  him  accounta- 
ble when  his  main  army  is  found  unprovided, 
as  it  was,  with  the  means  of  wheel  transporta- 
tion needful  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
camp — not  to  speak  of  an  offensive  campaign. 

On  assuming  command  at  Manassas,  early  in 
June,  1861,  General  Beauregard  at  once  gave 
his  attention  to  this  material  element  of  mili- 
tary operations.  He  made  urgent,  repeated 
requisitions  for  what  he  anxiously  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  safe  mobility  of  his  force.  The 
question  was  one  which,  as  far  as  practicable, 
it  was  his  province  to  determine.  If  possible, 
his  requisitions  should  have  been  filled.  Mr. 
Davis  knew  all  about  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
badge  matter.  He  had  been  besought  to  order 
compliance.  The  Quarter-Master-General  ei- 
ther did  not  realize  the  scale  of  impending  op- 
erations, and  had  little  conception  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  in  his  com- 
munications concerning  this  matter  and  his  ac- 
tions was  but  the  echo  and  organ  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  whom  the  responsibiIi%  must  attach 
in  either  case.  If  competent  to  be  the  chief 
of  a  great  revolution,  he  would  have  compre- 


hended that  the  requisitions  of  his  General  were 
both  in  accordance  with  exigent  military  needs 
and  not  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  of  the 
country. 

We  know  that  General  Johnston  dwells  upon 
other  reasons  for  not  pursuing  M'Dowell  than 
the  want  either  of  subsistence  or  transportation 
for  munitions  of  war ;  but,  be  it  observed,  this 
was  in  connection  with  any  direct  movement 
upon  the  line  of  retreat  of  that  General's  routed 
forces.  Had  it  been  practicable  for  the  Con- 
federates to  take  the  offensive  at  once  after  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  assuredly  Johnston's  main 
army  would  not  have  lost  time  by  following 
M'Dowell,  but  would  have  been  thrown  across 
the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  and  marched  rap- 
idly to  the  rear  of  Washington.  This  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  want  not  only  of 
subsistence,  but  of  means  of  transportation. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Davis  may  be 
rightly  blamed  for  the  failure  of  his  army  to 
pursue  and  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  really 
wondrous  victory,  and  not  because  he  opposed 
at  the  time  a  proposed  forward  movement,  as 
has  been  ignorantly  alleged  by  partisans  of  the 
two  Generals.  As  is  known,  he  was  at  Manas- 
sas the  evening  of  the  21st  July,  18G1.  Until  a 
late  hour  that  night  he  was  engaged  with  Gen- 
erals Johnston  and  Beauregard,  at  the  quar- 
ters of  the  latter,  in  discussing  the  momentous 
achievements  of  the  day,  the  extent  of  which 
was  not  as  yet  recognized  at  all  by  him  or  his 
Generals.  Much  gratified  with  known  results, 
his  bearing  was  eminently  proper.  He  certainly 
expressed  no  opposition  to  any  forward  move- 
ment ;  nor  at  the  time  displayed  a  disposition 
to  interpose  his  opinions  or  authority  touching 
operations  and  plans  of  campaign. 

Looking  back,  however,  we  see  a  marvelous 
array  of  proof  that  Mr.  Davis  lacked  the  very 
qualities  the  supposed  possession  of  which  had 
elevated  him  to  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
Government — those  of  the  military  organizer 
and  statesman  acquainted  with  the  higher  ranges 
of  war  administration. 

Without  showing  by  his  measures  of  prepara- 
tion, by  recommendations  to  Congress,  or  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  that  he  believed  the  war  would  be 
prolonged  beyond  a  year,  but  the  contrary  in- 
deed :  yet  before  leaving  Montgomery  for  Rich- 
mond he  had  declined  to  receive  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  tendered  for  twelve  months,*  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  not  offered  for  the  war  or 
three  years.  If  he  had  anticipated  a  long  war, 
few  and  short  indeed  were  his  steps  for  the  con- 
tingency. But  the  fact  is,  his  course  and  the 
utterances  of  his  Cabinet  indicate  that  he  looked 
for  an  early  pacification,  either  through  that 
recognition  by  France  and  England  "in  ninety 
days"  which  Mr.  Benjamin  was  ever  confident- 
ly looking  for  and  predicting,  or  from  other 
causes  ;  therefore  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  inflexibly  proscribed  these  enroll- 
ments for  less  time  than  three  years  or  the  war 

*  We  are  assured  quite  100,000  of  these  men  were  ten- 
dered. 
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at  so  early  a  day.  By  that  course  he  greatly  di- 
minished the  effective  force  that  might  have  met 
M'Dowell — risked,  we  may  say,  that  battle,  and 
weakened  Johnston  and  Beauregard  especially 
in  cavalry — one  of  the  reasons  given  by  General 
Johnston  for  not  having  been  able  to  pursue  his 
adversary  and  discover  the  actual  extent  of  the 
disaster  inflicted. 

Will  it  be  credited,  moreover,  that  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  August,  1861,  there  was  no  engi- 
neer or  other  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  J. 
E.  Johnston  competent  to  plan  an  ordinary  rait 
road  bridge.*  In  fact  all  the  staff  departments 
of  that  army  were  organized  on  the  same  inex- 
cusably inadequate  scale. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  September, 
1861,  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
that  a  single  Major  or  Divisional  General  was 
appointed  for  that  army,  and  then  but  two — 
Generals  Van  Dorn  and  G.  W.  Smith — though 
six  of  the  grade  had  been  earnestly  asked  for  by 
General  Johnston,  including  G.  W.  Smith,  whom 
he  specially  desired  to  place  in  command  of 
his  own  corps  Cold  Army  of  the  Shenandoah), 
so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  exclusive 
attention  to  the  chief  command.  Smith  was 
indeed  made  a  Major-  General ;  but  as  if  Mr. 
Davis  could  not  possibly  coincide  or  sympathize 
with  the  views  of  his  Generals,  Van  Dorn  was  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  report,  with  a  senior  com- 
mission. An  element  of  discord  was  introduced 
into  the  army  by  this  act,  which,  whether  casual 
or  not,  we  must  regard  as  another  illustration 
of  the  proneness  of  Mr.  Davis  to  lose  sight  of — '■ 
in  fact  how  little  he  was  wont  to  consider — pub- 
lic interests  when  they  conflicted  in  any  way 
with  his  personal  will,  fancies,  or  schemes. 
Some  weeks  later  several  other  Major-Generals 
were  commissioned,  though  not  to  the  number 
requested. 

Meantime  Mr.  Davis  had  visited  head-quar- 
ters. A  discussion  had  likewise  grown  up  be- 
tween him  and  his  Generals  relative  to  the  or- 
ganization of  their  army.  He  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  direct  that  the  troops  of  a  State 
should  all  be  brigaded  together,  and  command- 
ed by  Brigadiers  from  such  State.  With  some 
exceptions,  thought  to  be  specially  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  this  had  been  already  done.  But 
it  chanced  that  one  of  these  very  exceptions  was 
in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  a  brother-in-law 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  could  not  be 
tolerated.  At  the  same  time  the  division  of  the 
army  into  two  corps  was  objected  to.  Long 
communications  were  written  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  War  that  will 
amaze  the  military  reader  who,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  with  what  pos- 
sible end,  other  than  an  "  apple  of  discord,"  this 
discussion  was  cast  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
Generals. 

"The  President  disapproves  the  division  of 
the  army  into  two  corps,"  wrote  the  Chief  of  the 

*  Note  of  General  Johnston  to  Genera]  Beauregard — in 
which  he  observes  also :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
employ  half  a  dozen  engineer  officers  to  advantage." 


Bureau  of  War  to  General  Beauregard  October 
18,  1861.  And  on  the  20th  of  October  Mr.  Davis 
himself  characterized  the  division  as  irregular, 
and  in  conflict  with  law  as  well  as  "  the  plainest 
principles  of  military  organization."*  Inter- 
mixed was  also  the  question  of  the  position  of 
General  Beauregard,  who,  as  "  second  in  com- 
mand," Mr.  Davis  thought  should  not  have  "  spe- 
cial charge  of  any  subdivision" — that  is,  corps — 
of  that  army;  "because  in  the  absence  of  General 
Johnston"  Beauregard's  "  succession  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  would  not  disturb  the  rela- 
tions of  the  officer  and  troops,"  nor  "  involve 
any  changes  of  position  on  the  line  occupied." 
Moreover  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  army,  and  the  absence  of  any  identifica- 
tion with  a  part  of  them,  would  better  qualify 
"  him  for  the  succession." 

Mr.  Benjamin,  thrown  forward  to  reinforce 
these  curious  notions  of  his  chief,  with  "nice 
sharp  quillets  of  the  law,"  does  it  with  charac- 
teristic assumption  of  superior  knowledge  even 
of  the  details  of  military  organization,  while  at- 
tributing ignorance  to  the  generals  of  the  laws 
germain  to  the  subject.  "I  beg  to  say,  in  all 
kindness,"  writes  the  lawyer,!  "that  it  is  not 
your  position  which  is  false, t  but  your  idea  of 
organization  of  the  army  as  established  by  the 
acts  of  Congress,  and  I  feel  confident  you  can 
not  have  studied  the  legislation  of  Congress  rel- 
ative to  the  army.§ I  have  entered  into  these 

details  because,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Pres- 
ident since  his  return  from  your  head-quarters, 
he  has  informed  me  that  he  found  the  same 
views  as  to  the  organization  of  the  army  which 
you  seem  to  entertain  very  generally  prevalent." 

These  details  are  as  follows:  "You  are  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  whole  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  not  first  in  command  of  half  of  the 
army.  The  position  is  very  simple,  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  the  sixth  section  of  '  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Public  Defense,'  approved 
Gth  March,  1861.  You  will  see  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  authority  to  divide  an  army  into 
two  corps  d'armde,  but,only  into  brigades  and 
divisions.  Now  your  rank  being  superior  to  that 
of  a  commander  of  a  brigade  or  a  division,  and 
there  being  no  other  component  part  of  an  army 
into  which  the  army  can  be  legally  divided,  you 
necessarily  command  the  whole  army ;  but  hav- 
ing present  with  you  an  officer  of  equal  grade 
but  older  commission,  who  also  commands  the 
whole  army,  you  become  second  in  command." 
This  construction  of  the  law  was  too  far-fetched 
to  be  adhered  to  after  it  had  served  the  imme- 
diate end  in  view  at  the  time.  Comments  are 
unnecessary. 

What  functions  Mr.  Davis  and  his  subtlcj|  sec- 


*  Letter  to  General  Beauregard. 

t  Letter  to  General  Beauregard,  October  17,  1861. 

X  That  is,  if  connected  with  the  troops  without  a  com- 
mand. 

§  Which,  after  all  said,  save  in  a  few  minor  particulars, 
was  hut  a  re-em^ment  of  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  "How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill 
deeds  done,"  are  true  words  put  by  Shakspeare  into  the 
mouth  of  King  John.     This  has  been  amply  illustrated  in 
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retary  designed  to  be  performed  by  the  "second 
in  command"  we  really  can  not  understand, 
unless  indeed  those  of  the  ' '  spare  wheel"  which 
hangs  to  the  rear  of  an  artillery  caisson.  But  he 
evidently  fancied  that  what  he  desired  was  usu- 
al in  European  armies,  and  yet  we  apprehend  it 
were  difficult  to  cite  an  instance.*  Indeed  Mr. 
Davis  himself  appears  to  have  forgotten  these 
fancies  in  1SG4,  as  he  permitted  General  Beau- 
regard to  hold  a  special  command,  under  Gen- 
eral Lee,  in  the  lines  at  Petersburg,  when  next 
in  rank  to  the  latter — a  command,  too,  much 
inferior  in  size  to  that  objected  to  in  1861,  and 
actually  inferior  to  those  held  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Generals  of  the  same  army. 

When  Mr.  Davis  was  on  a  visit  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  General  Johnston  sub- 
mitted a  plan,  supported  by  Generals  Beaure- 
gard and  G.  W.  Smith,  for  an  offensive  campaign. 

These  Generals  urged  the  immediate  concen- 
tration in  that  quarter  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
forces  dispersed  along  the  sea-coast  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Savannah,  Norfolk,  Yorktown,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, for  example  ;  with  which,  added  to 
the  troops  already  in  hand,  a  campaign  across 
the  Potomac  should  be  initiated,  before  General 
M'Clellan  had  completed  the  organization  of  his 
grand  army.  This,  they  believed,  might  be 
done  without  risk  to  the  positions  weakened  by 
the  measure — though,  in  fact,  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  prescribed  that  places  of  such  rel- 
ative military  unimportance  should  be  sacrificed 
or  hazarded  for  the  sake  of  the  vital  advantage 
anticipated.  A  very  considerable  army  of  the 
best  personnel  could  have  been  thus  assembled — 
larger,  be  it  observed,  than  either  of  those  which 
subsequently  General  Lee  was  able  to  lead  across 
the  border  under  much  less  favorable  military 
conditions.  Their  President  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  sanction  the  measure,  or  to  give  up  his 
own  settled  policy  of  dispersion,  his  waste  of 
defensive  resources  in  the  attempted  defense  of 
every  threatened  position.  He  proposed,  how- 
ever, an  operation  instead,  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  a  measure  of  his  calible  in  war  affairs. 

General  Sickles  was  posted  at  the  time  with  an 
isolated  force — about  one  weak  division — on  the 
Maryland  shore,  opposite  to  Evansport,  on  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac,  occupied  by  the 
Confederates.  This  force  Mr.  Davis  proposed 
to  capture  by  a  coup  de  main.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  'attacking  party  (with 
the  scantiest  possible  means  of  ferriage  in  small 
boats)  must  cross  the  Potomac — there  over  a 
mile  wide,  navigable,  and  full  of  steam  ships  of 
war  of  the  class  of  the  Pawnee.  Were  a  sur- 
prise effected,  it  would  be  nevertheless  impossi- 
ble for  the  Confederates  to  get  away  with  im- 
punity, much  less  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  vic- 


the  relations  between  Mr.  Davis  and  the  pliant  Benjamin, 
always  "  liable  to  be  used." 

*  In  Continental  European  armies  the  officer  next  in 
rank  to  the  commander-in-chief  is  often  unattached  to  any 
special  command — in  which  event  he  is  chief  of  staff,  spe- 
cially selected  on  that  account,  as  was  Count  Gneisenau, 
under  Bliicher. 


tory.  From  close  proximity  to  Washington 
the  alarm  must  be  immediate  ;  Federal  war 
ships  would  take  positions  above  and  below 
Evansport,  so  as  to  command  and  render  re- 
passage  of  the  river  impracticable,  it  being  im- 
possible, from  the  features  of  the  country,  for 
the  Confederates  to  occupy  two  points  on  the 
river  with  batteries  within  which  the  movement 
might  be  securely  made.  These  views,  forcibly 
presented  by  his  Generals,  he  could  not  combat, 
and  the  project  fell  still-born.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Richmond,  thenceforward  to  look  with 
marked  disfavor  upon  all  the  wishes  and  views 
of  both  Johnston  and  Beauregard  affecting  the 
army  they  commanded,  even  declining  to  confer 
the  grade  of  Brigadier-General  on  their  respect- 
ive chiefs  of  staff,  which  had  been  asked  not 
only  as  due  to  these  officers  for  their  services 
and  professional  experience,  but  as  calculated  to 
enhance  their  usefulness  in  their  delicate  and 
most  responsible  posts. 

These  are  examples  taken  at  random.  Al- 
ready they  crowd  the  space  allotted,  and  we 
must  hereafter  relate  matters  wider  apart  in  or- 
der of  time. 

The  Provisional  Congress  having  met  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  war  spirit  of  the  North  having 
been  excited  to  a  pitch  that  made  it  evident 
all  their  immense  resources  would  be  lavished 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  at  the  call  of  the 
Federal  President  and  General,  we  find  still  Jef- 
ferson Davis  comparatively  dumb — making  no 
recommendations  to  Congress  which  indicate 
the  least  appreciation  of  the  impending  scale  of 
attack,  the  least  conception  of  measures  requi- 
site to  meet  and  foil  it.  Such,  for  example,  as 
a  conscription  law.  Unadvised  on  this  point, 
Congress  indulged  in  the  dream  that  a  great 
war  could  be  prolonged  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  brawn  and  muscle — volunteers — exclu- 
sively !  Mr.  Davis  had  at  that  time  the  influ- 
ence to  have  corrected  this  fatal  delusion,  but  he 
shared  it  equally  with  Congress ;  and  here  again 
fell  infinitely  short  of  the  height  of  his  position. 

Affairs  meantime  grew  troublous  in  the  West. 
Crittenden  had  been  routed,  and  by  the  end  of 
January,  18G2,  there  were  portents  of  the  loss 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  General  Beauregard, 
at  the  instance  of  Congressmen,  was  now  de- 
tached to  take  command  at  Columbus,  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  implied  promise  that  he  should 
be  supported  by  the  requisite  general  officers  to 
enable  him  to  organize  his  new  command  into 
brigades  and  divisions.  Certain  Colonels  were 
named  for  promotion ;  but  he  was  assured 
through  his  Adjutant -General,  t>y  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, that  there  was  no  need  of  this,  as  he 
would  find  his  new  command  "admirably  or- 
ganized." This  was  not  the  fact,  for  the  or- 
ganization it  had  was  altogether  irregular  and 
insufficient  for  the  field !  Corrected  as  far  as 
practicable  just  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  for 
the  want  of  proper  Brigadiers  their  duties  had 
to  be  trusted  to  senior  Colonels  of  brigades 
who  were  utterly  without  experience,  as  well  as 
in  some  cases  by  no 'means  the  best  of  their 
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grade  present.  General  Beauregard  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  with  him  a  capable 
engineer  on  his  staff,  whom  he  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  employ  at  once  upon  works  which  made 
the  obstinate  defense  of  Island  No.  10,  Madrid 
Bend,  and  Fort  Pillow.  But  other  engineer 
officers  promised  were  not  available  until  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  consequently  it  had 
been  impossible  to  acquire  accurate  information 
of  the  terrain  in  the  vicinity  of  that  battle-field — 
a  circumstance  of  much  greater  disadvantage  to 
the  Confederate  General  than  may  be  apparent 
to  the  general  reader.  Those  applied  for  were 
line  officers,  and  might  as  well  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  week  of  February  as  ulti- 
mately in  April  and  May  ;  but  Mr.  Benjamin, 
when  urged  to  act  at  once  and  give  the  orders 
by  telegraph,  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
President. 

That  is,  not  even  a  captain  of  engineers  could 
be  appointed,  though  reported  to  be  capable  and 
absolutely  needed  by  an  army  commander,  until 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  consented.  The 
fact  is,  affairs  of  this  sort  engrossed  his  time,  his 
thoughts,  and  left  little  for  matters  that  legiti- 
mately belonged  to  his  high  functions. 

Finding  his  command  virtually  unorganized 
Beauregard,  by  telegraph,  applied  again  for  the 
officers  he  had  specified  in  February.  The  re- 
ply was  that,  belonging  (as  Colonels)  to  John- 
ston's army,  they  could  not  be  spared,  and  offi- 
cers attached  to  his  own  forces  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  instead.  Time  was 
pressing,  and  certain  officers  were  now  desig- 
nated by  Beauregard  on  the  recommendation 
of  Generals  Polk  and  Bragg.  The  answer  then 
was  that  he  must  wait  until  he  could  nominate 
officers  as  deserving  and  capable,  from  his  own 
knowledge.  One  or  two  promotions  were  made, 
however,  but  when  recommendations  were  again 
made  the  reply  came  :  Recommend  such  officers 
as  have  won  promotion  in  battle.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  this  was  downright  trifling ; 
and  the  want  of  these  officers  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  not 
brought  to  a  decisive  close  by  noonday  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1862,  which  must  have  made  the 
arrival  of  Buell  too  late  to  be  of  the  least  use  in 
rescuing  General  Grant's  army. 

General  Beauregard,  for  some  time  in  bad 
health,  thought  it  best  for  the  service  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  operations  incident  to 
the  position  of  his  army  at  Tupelo  after  the 
successful  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  by  a  short 
respite  from  duty  seek  to  recuperate.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Bladon  Springs,  some  twelve 
hours  distant  by  railroad,  turning  over  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bragg,  with  instructions  look- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  the  field 
at  once  on  his  return,  which  he  anticipated 
would  be  in  three  weeks.  But  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Davis  heard  of  this  step  than  he  telegraphed 
General  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command. 
General  Beauregard  was  thus  laid  on  the  shelf, 
not  to  be  reinstated,  as  Mr.  Davis  passionately 


declared,  though  the  whole  world  should  urge 
him  to  the  measure.* 

What  General  Bragg  achieved  in  the  cam- 
paign which  he  soon  undertook  has  passed  into 
history ;  what  General  Beauregard,  in  his  place, 
might  have  accomplished  may  only  be  inferred 
from  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  submitted 
at  the  time  to  General  Cooper,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  published.  The  military  reader,  it  is 
believed,  will  approve  that  plan,  and  will  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  General  Buell  was 
not  obliged  to  accept  battle  at  Munfordsville, 
Kentucky,  and  why  it  was  that  Bragg's  and 
Kirby  Smith's  forces  operated  on  separate  lines 
in  that  campaign. 

Passing  now  to  the  campaign  of  1863,  so 
filled  with  heavy  disasters  to  Confederate  arms, 
we  witness  on  all  sides  evidences  of  the  hand 
that  was  surely  guiding  the  Southern  cause  to 
utter  ruin. 

The  extent  of  the  defeat  inflicted  by  General 
Lee  at  Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863,  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Longstreet's  corps  was  absent  from  that  field, 
having  been  detached  under  instructions  or  at 
least  a  pressure  from  Richmond,  due  to  that 
evil  genius  of  the  Confederates,  Northrop,  though 
General  Lee  believed  an  attack  imminent. 

During  the  fortnight  following  that  brilliant 
Confederate  success  never  did  affairs  look  so 
propitious  for  the  Confederates.  The  Federal 
army,  stunned  and  much  disorganized,  lay  be- 
hind the  Rappahannock.  Bragg  confronted 
Rosecrans  at  Duck  River  with  a  force  strong 
enough  to  hold  him  at  bay.  One  corpsf  would 
have  enabled  him  to  take  the  offensive  under 
conditions  so  unfavorable  to  Rosecrans  as  almost 
to  insure  decisive  defeat ;  defeat  with  the  Cum- 
berland River  behind  his  back  to  embarrass  re- 
treat, and  with  no  supporting  force  available, 
while  without  such  a  stock  of  subsistence  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  decline  battle  behind  im- 
pregnable intrenchments.J  General  Lee  might 
have  commanded  ;  the  transfer  of  the  corps  could 
have  been  made  in  ten  days  at  most,  for  two 
lines  of  railroad  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  were 
then  open  to  the  Confederates ;  the  time  was 
far  more  favorable  indeed  than  when,  after  the 
defeat  at  Gettysburg,  Longstreet  was  actually 
sent.  Such  an  operation  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  art  of 
war.     The  Confederates  occupied  the  interior  ■ 


*  Notes  of  interview  of  Congressional  Committee  with 
Mr.  Davis  to  request  restoration  of  General  Beauregard  to 
his  command. 

t  Two  corps  could  have  been  spared  without  risk  long 
enough  for  the  operation.  When  Longstreet  was  finally 
detached,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  with 
such  effect,  Meade's  army  had  acquired  prestige  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  was  much  stronger  than  Hooker  could  have 
been  on  the  heels  of  the  signal  defeat  at  Chancellorsville. 

t  This  is  shown  by  evidence  of  General  Rosecrans  him- 
self before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War.  When  Longstreet  ultimately  was  sent  to  reinforce 
Bragg,  in  September,  Rosecrans  was  stronger  than  in  May, 
and  Bragg  was  weaker.  General  Halleck's  letters  to  Rose- 
crans about  this  time  also  confirm  my  views  as  to  the 
proper  strategy  for  the  Confederates. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
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lines,  and  should  have  seized  a  patent  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  their  masses  in  superior  force 
upon  this  army,  which  the  blunders  of  their  ad- 
versary had  isolated  and  exposed.* 

Had  this  been  done  the  corollary  was  equally 
apparent,  and  equally  important  too  for  the  Con- 
federates. General  Grant  had  just  entered  upon 
his  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  The  Confed- 
erates held  Port  Hudson,  so  that  neither  supplies 
nor  reinforcements  could  reach  him  from  the 
south.  Were  Rosecrans  defeated,  one  Confed- 
erate corps  at  least  would  then  have  been  dis- 
posable for  a  juncture  with  Johnston  :  a  detach- 
ment from  it  taking  Fort  Pillow  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  cutting  off  reinforcements  and 
subsistence  from  the  north  as  the  possession  of 
Port  Hudson  did  from  the  southern  quarter. 
This  the  military  reader  will  readily  perceive, 
as  also  that  Johnston  would  then  have  been 
superior  in  force  to  General  Grant,  who,  for  lack 
of  subsistence,  must  soon  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  with  near- 
ly certain  disaster. 

Deaf  as  an  adder  were  the  Richmond  authori- 
ties to  all  the  promises  of  the  situation.  Their 
fiat  went  forth  ;  the  Gettysburg  campaign  was 
inaugurated — that  is,  the  old  policy  was  con- 
tinued of  keeping  the  Confederate  forces  divided 
and  operating  on  widely  divergent  lines.  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  too  great  a  soldier  not  to  have  read 
aright  at  that  time  the  clear  lessons  of  his  art, 
not  to  have  seen  at  a  glance  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  blow  at  Rosecrans  with  a  crush- 
ing force,  and  what  the  continued  dispersion  of 
forces  in  war  inevitably  involved.  We  have 
never  heard  the  Gettysburg  campaign  defended 
except  as  a  commissariat  device,  and  this  gives 
the  clew  to  the  inspiration  that  prompted  it — the 
Confederate  Commissary-General. 

From  it  "woes  unnumbered"  followed  for  the 
Confederate  arms.  The  campaign  itself  ended 
in  disaster  and  the  loss  of  over  thirty  thousand 
men  at  Gettysburg,  where  also  was  buried  much 
of  the  prestige  which  had  hitherto  wondrously 
strengthened  the  dauntless  "Army  of  North 
Virginia."  Bragg  was  forced  first  out  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  and  then  from  Chattanooga. 
East  Tennessee  was  lost  in  turn.  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson,  with  their  large  garrisons, 
succumbed  to  the  indomitable  Grant.  The 
Mississippi  River  passed  into  Federal  posses- 
sion, and  communication  with  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi portion  of  the  Confederacy  was  cut  off. 
In  brief:  a  long  train  of  almost  mortal  disas- 
ters was  only  interrupted  by  a  transient  success 
at  Chickamauga,  the  value  of  which  was  soon 
"  shook  in  air"  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who,  visit- 
ing the  field,  detached  Longstreet  to  be  baffled 
before  Knoxville  ;  while  Rosecrans,  strongly  re- 
inforced, beat  Bragg  decisively.  From  the  ef- 
fects of  such  immense  losses  of  men,  and  from 
the  natural  deep  depression  consequent,  the  Con- 
federate people  really  never  recovered;   for  it 

*  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  consequences  of 
a  defeat  of  Rosecrans  in  respect  to  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 


had  become  apparent  that  their  President,  un- 
moved by  experience,  was  inflexible  in  his  ad- 
herence to  his  favorites,  to  his  passionate  preju- 
dices, and  in  his  policy. 

In  relation  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  also, 
we  might  show  that  had  the  Richmond  ideas 
been  carried  out  the  city  would  have  fallen  on 
the  10th  July,  18G3,  but  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit. 

Congress  at  length,  despite  Executive  fancies, 
was  brought  to  pass  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
act  for  the  organization  of  a  staff  kindred  to  that 
of  European  armies.  Mr.  Davis  disapproved 
it.  At  the  next  session  it  was  re-enacted,  with 
a  clause,  however,  giving  him  the  power  to  carry 
it  out  at  his  discretion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  signed  the  law,  but  absolutely  with- 
held its  execution  until  the  1st  day  of  April, 
18G5,  when  General  Cooper  was  directed  to  put 
it  in  force — that  is,  the  day  before  General  Lee's 
lines  at  Petersburg  were  broken,  and  the  end 
was  plainly  at  hand.  Actuated  by  the  narrow- 
est views  concerning  both  the  rank  and  number 
of  staff-officers  who  should  be  employed  with 
his  armies  from  the  outset  of  the  war,  time 
and  the  wishes  of  his  generals  but  served  to  fix 
him  ineradicably  in  his  notions,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  which  may  be  better  understood  by  the 
foreign  soldier  when  assured  that  Confederate 
generals  of  the  highest  rank,  including  General 
Lee,  were  allowed  only  two  aids-de-camp,  and 
these  but  of  the  grade  of  lieutenants.  Napole- 
on, en  campaqne,  placed  at  the  head  of  his  staff 
a  Berthier  or  a  Soult,  Marshals  of  the  Empire, 
who  had  commanded  armies.  Bliicher  had  the 
assistance  in  such  places  of  a  Scharnhorst  and 
a  Gneiscnau,  officers  of  profound  skill  and  mil- 
itary experience,  next  in  rank  to  their  chief. 
Officers  of  similar  rank  and  character  have  also 
filled  staff  positions  in  recent  European  wars. 
The  chief  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  a  young  officer  of  the  grade  of  a 
lieutenant  -  colonel ;  doubtless  judicious,  apt, 
clever,  zealous,  but  who  was  a  bank  officer  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  with  no  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary routine  and  administration.  His  two  as- 
sistants— majors — were  of  the  same  description, 
as  were  also  the  small  staff  of  inspectors.  Gen- 
eral Johnston  was  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
And  all  this  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Davis's  pe- 
culiar inflexible  notions. 

More  than  in  any  other  service  did  the  Con- 
federate armies  need  high  rank  for  their  staff- 
officers,  for  the  patent  reason  that,  lacking 
enough  officers  of  professional  training,  the  at- 
traction of  high  rank  became  necessary  to  induce 
civilians  of  the  highest  ability,  ripest  culture, 
and  large  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  to  accept 
and  retain  staff  appointments  with  Confederate 
generals — men  who  could  most  readily  make  up 
for  the  want  of  soldierly  culture.  If  Napoleon 
found  advantage  in  a  numerous  staff  of  high 
rank,  headed  by  Soult  when  Berthier  was  lost 
to  him,  assuredly  General  Lee  must  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  a  larger  staff  than  was 
granted  him,  with  some  officer  upon  it  of  high 
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rank  and  military  experience.  If  M.  Thiers 
feels  warranted  in  ascribing  the  loss  of  Water- 
loo in  part  to  Marshal  Soult's  inexperience  as  a 
staff-officer,*  we  in  ay  believe  that  General  Lee 
and  other  Confederate  generals  must  have  suf- 
fered serious  detriment  from  the  extraordinary 
abnormal  staff  organization  imposed  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  specially  prescribed  by  orders  in 
the  face  of  law,  in  April,  186-1,  just  as  General 
Grant  began  his  campaign.  Surely  even  the 
general  reader  in  this  must  see  one  cause  for 
the  defeat  of  Confederate  armies — a  cause  that 
must  have  tended  to  clog  the  efforts  of  the  high- 
est genius,  and  made  success  impossible,  de- 
nied, as  Confederate  generals  were,  the  aid  of 
staff-officers  of  the  character  employed  by  their 
adversary,  and  such  as  have  been  available  to  all 
successful  commanders,  since  Frederick  down  to 
the  recent  war  in  Italy,  on  both  sides. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1864-,  General 
Beauregard  readied  Drury's  Bluff  below  Rich- 
mond, and  had  an  interview  with  General  Bragg, 
at  the  time  exercising  a  species  of  general  com- 
mand. This  officer  appeared  to  apprehend  that 
General  Lee,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  superior 
numbers,  must  before  long  give  way  and  lose 
Richmond.  Beauregard  replied  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  situation  as  so  unfavorable  if  the 
right  remedy  were  promptly  applied.  He  then 
pointed  out  the  isolated  position  of  Butler,  south 
of  the  James,  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 
his  destruction  with  a  superior  force,  and  that 
such  a  force  might  be  assembled  if  General  Lee 
would  furnish  10,000  men.  Falling  upon  But- 
ler under  such  circumstances  General  Beaure- 
gard thought  his  capture  was  inevitable,  and 
with  him  must  fall  the  de'pot  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
reds.  This  effected,  at  a  concerted  moment 
he  would  throw  his  whole  force  upon  General 
Grant's  flank  while  General  Lee  made  an  at- 
tack in  front.  All  circumstances  favored  the 
plan,  and  General  Bragg  expressed  his  approba- 
tion. Mr.  Davis,  informed  of  it,  came  at  once 
to  see  General  Beauregard,  who  explained  all  its 
details  and  earnestly  urged  the  attempt.  Mr. 
Davis  seemed  much  impressed,  but  objected  that 
it  would  involve  the  retrograde  of  General  Lee 
from  his  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
which  "could  not  be  thought  of."  "Yes,"  re- 
joined the  General,  "  what  of  that  when  it  will 
enable  him  in  two  or  three  days  at  most  to  gain 
a  great  victory  ?"  That  is,  when  like  the  Titan 
he  would  touch  the  earth  to  spring  up  refreshed 
and  all  the  stronger.  This  line  of  argument 
was  fruitless.  Nothing  that  affected  General 
Lee's  army,  howsoever  temporarily,  could  be 
entertained.  Beauregard  had  said  that  he  might 
beat  Butler  without  the  force  he  desired,  though 
it  would  be,  like  so  many  other  Confederate  suc- 
cesses, without  material  profit.  This  ability  to 
gain  the  color  of  victory  caught  Mr.  Davis's  at- 
tention and  the  attempt  must  be  made.  It  was 
made.  Butler  was  driven  from  his  position  the 
next  day  ;   but,  just  as  Beauregard  predicted,  no 
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substantial  results  followed  the  success.  In  the 
end,  too,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  unless 
some  such  decided  success  as  that  sought  over 
Butler  had  been  gained  and  enabled  the  concen- 
tration of  the  scattered  Confederate  forces,  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  forced  step  by  step  to  follow  the 
march  of  his  opponent. 

The  removal  of  Johnston  from  his  command 
and  the  substitution  of  Hood,  who  was  expect- 
ed by  Mr.  Davis  to  strike  at  least  "one  manly 
blow"  for  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  few  will  now 
venture  to  deny  was  a  sad  mistake  for  the  Con- 
federates. That  was  indeed  "the  feather  that 
broke  the  camel's  back."  When  Sherman  be- 
gan his  march  from  Atlanta  the  inevitable  issue 
was  pointed  out  unless  a  force  was  collected 
strong  enough  to  vanquish  him  after  he  had 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior,  where  de- 
feat would  entail  not  merely  a  foiled  but  a  de- 
stroyed army.  If  permitted  to  traverse  the  land 
unchecked  the  consequences  were  mortal.  Bold, 
prompt  measures  alone  could  avert  d  ire  calam- 
ity. Great  sacrifices  had  now  become  inevita- 
ble; the  "heroic  treatment"  could  alone  serve 
the  "  sick  man"  now.  Especially  after  the  fall 
of  Savannah  was  this  urged  upon  those  in  pow- 
er, who  as  little  comprehended  the  crisis  as  the 
antidote.  Even  when  General  Beauregard  di- 
rected the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  urged 
a  similar  course  with  respect  to  Wilmington,  so 
as  to  provide  a  force  with  which  to  fall  upon 
Sherman,  Mr.  Davis  wrote  such  a  dispatch  to 
General  Hardee,  commanding  in  Charleston,  as 
led  him  to  suspend  the  evacuation,  and  obliged 
Beauregard  to  assume  command  and  to  direct 
imperatively  the  measure  to  be  completed.  Of 
course  Wilmington,  of  no  use  since  the  fall  of 
Fort  Fisher,  was  held  to  the  last ;  and  with  no 
force  afield  to  check  his  course  Sherman  march- 
ed like  Fate  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 

In  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  the  same  traits 
have  characterized  the  regime  of  Jefferson  Davis 
which  we  have  sought  to  show  governed  his  mil- 
itary administration,  and  with  the  same  baleful 
results  for  the  cause  placed  in  his  keeping.  We 
shall  not  have  space,  however,  to  spread  the  proof 
upon  the  record,  except  so  far  as  this  may  be  done 
by  the  relation  of  two  occurrences. 

When  Mr.  Toombs  quit  the  Cabinet  to  be- 
come a  Brigadier-General,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia took  his  place,  which  he  soon  left,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  to  take  the  seat  of 
Senator  in  Congress,  only  secured  after  a  warm 
contest.  There  was  a  Virginia  statesman  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  succoed  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  mean  W.  C.  Rives,  whom  all 
recognized  as  a  man  of  great  breadth  and  accu- 
racy of  culture,  enlarged  views  of  statesmanship, 
and  who,  having  served  as  a  diplomatist  with 
high  credit,  was  regarded  as  of  a  grade  superior 
to  those  generally  employed  in  that  capacity  by 
the  United  States.  His  connection  with  the 
Cabinet  must  have  given  weight  to  the  cause 
abroad.  But  Mr.  Davis  could  not  stifle  that  char- 
acteristic distrust  and  intolerance  of  superior  men 
of  independent  minds,  which  have  made  him, 
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by  his  course  as  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  once  a  patricide  and  a  moral  suicide. 
It  was  enough  that  Mr.  Hives  was  brought  to  his 
notice  as  one  whom  the  people  would  like  to  see 
among  his  advisers.  That  looked  like  dicta- 
tion— like  an  interference  with  his  prerogative. 
Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Department;  General  Randolph  —  as  it 
happened,  a  gentleman  of  real  administrative 
ability  as  well  as  of  too  much  independence  to 
remain  a  Cabinet  officer  merely  in  name— was 
made  Secretary  of  War,  though  at  the  time  lit- 
tle known  for  capacity  beyond  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Davis  also  appointed  as  his 
Attorney-General — the  law  adviser  of  his  Gov- 
ernment— a  gentleman  doubtless  of  much  civil 
worth,  but  who  at  the  time  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  under  General  Bragg,  in  arrest  under 
charges  for  an  act  of  recent  insubordination  of 
such  flagrant  character  as  to  make  General 
Gladden  place  him  for  a  time  in  close  arrest  in 
his  tent  in  charge  of  an  armed  sentinel. 

Mr.  Davis  must  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory by  the  aggregate  results  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  must  be  measured  by  what  was  done 
or  left  undone — successes  and  reverses— either 
directly  by  himself  or  through  the  instruments 
of  his  will,  the  men  on  whom  he  relied  for  the 
performance  of  the  highest  services  of  the  State. 
Brought  to  this  rightful  test,  what  statesman  of 
whom  history  tells  us  will  be  found  more  defi- 
cient than  Jefferson  Davis  ? 

Had  he  been  equal  to  his  position  he  would 
have  known  how  to  develop,  combine,  wield  the 
splendid  resources  of  his  land  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  largest  possible  results.  With 
his  long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the 
public  men  of  the  United  States  he  should  have 
known  the  best  men  to  call  around  him,  and 
should  have  known,  too,  the  best  course  for  baf- 
fling the  statesmen  opposed  to  him.  Foregoing 
his  predilections  as  well  as  his  antipathies — like 
Napoleon  as  in  the  case  of  Moreau  and  Talley- 
rand— he  should  have  been  wise  enough  to  at- 
tach to  his  Government  and  secure  the  services 
of  men  of  talent,  even  though  perchance  not  well 
affected  personally  toward  them.  A  genuine 
leader  of  men  would  have  done  so — would  have 
stifled  personal  passions,  which  alone,  it  would 
appear,  have  influenced  Mr.  Davis  since  an  early 
day.  Swayed  by  these,  and  amorous  to  an  in- 
credible degree  of  the  office-giving  powers  of  his 
place,  and  the  exercise  of  which  absorbed  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  waking  hours,  he  was  blind 
alike  to  those  insuperable  as  to  those  favoring 
circumstances  or  favorable  occasions  which  the 
statesman  will  be  quick  to  recognize. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  man,  there  immediately  grew  up 
in  the  South  a  party  of '"President's  Friends," 
from  whose  ranks,  as  far  as  possible,  were  drawn 
the  occupants  of  all  civil  places.  Men  for  the 
most  part  malleable  to  his  will,  who,  looking  up 
to  him  as  the  source  of  the  highest  wisdom  in 
both  civil  and  military  affairs,  upheld  his  views 


and  wishes  as  the  only  safe  rule  and  law  for  the 
times.  Thus  in  a  little  while  almost  every  per- 
son of  ability,  nearly  every  one  of  spirit,  was 
driven  from  the  councils  of  the  South  and  the 
direction  of  affairs,  leaving  the  Government  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
efficient  administration  was  not  to  be  expected — 
selected  as  they  were  for  instruments  thought  to 
be  best  adapted  to  his  purpose  :  that  of  absorb- 
ing in  himself  all  the  substantial  functions  of 
the  State. 

As  obstinate  as  James  II.  or  George  III., 
whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  many  traits  of 
character,  as  in  the  management  of  public  busi- 
ness— with  the  same  tendency  to  employ  medi- 
ocrity and  the  same  dislike  for  independent  abil- 
ity— Jefferson  Davis  for  four  years  illustrated, 
like  his  monarchical  prototypes,  that  no  two 
natures  are  so  widely  opposite  and  unlike  as  the 
willful  and  the  wise.  Imperious,  yet  without 
genuine  vigor  of  character,  pride  and  weakness 
were  strangely  blended  in  his  actions.  It  was 
said  of  George  III.  that  he  even  scorned  victory 
whose  laurels  had  been  culled  by  Chatham.  Mr. 
Davis  looked  with  a  moody  brow  and  a  skep- 
tical lip  when  either  Johnston  or  Beauregard 
tendered  the  trophies  of  successful  war.  Napo- 
leon, once  urged  by  an  undistinguished  general 
to  confer  upon  him  the  marshal's  baton,  exclaim- 
ed: "It  is  not  I  who  make  a  marshal — it  is 
victories !"  What  Napoleon  would  not  attempt 
Mr.  Davis  did  without  hesitation,  making  ma- 
jor and  lieutenant  generals  who  previously  had 
not  been  in  battle,  and  if  possibly  capable,  had 
never  had  opportunities  to  show  capacity  for 
high  command ;  some  of  whom  too,  we  may 
add,  whose  promotion  has  not  been  justified  by 
subsequent  events. 

The  longer  he  held  power  the  narrower  grew 
his  conceptions,  the  more  imperious  his  will, 
until  to  differ  from  or  cross  the  orbit  of  his  fan- 
cies, or  even  to  run  counter  to  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  his  favorites,  became  a  personal  af- 
front. No  man  in  as  high  and  critical  a  posi- 
tion ever  less  understood  the  value  of  wise,  in- 
dependent ministers,  or  was  ever  less  able  to 
give  up  a  minor  personal  object  for  the  sake  of 
a  major  advantage.  He  and  his  ministerial 
clerks,  always  as  sanguine  as  Napier  describes 
the  British  Cabinet  to  have  been  in  1810,  like 
that  Cabinet  were  always  "anticipating  success 
in  a  preposterous  manner" — always  displaying 
little  practical  industry,  and  quite  as  little  judg- 
ment in  preparing  for  contingencies.  In  no  in- 
stance did  he  and  his  favorites  comprehend  at 
their  value  the  golden  opportunities  that  more 
than  once  were  vouchsafed  them,  and  by  seiz- 
ing which  with  a  resolute  hand  they  might  have 
neutralized  the  superior  resources  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  leader  like  William  of  Orange 
in  his  stead  this  had  surely  been  accomplished. 

We  have  heard  much,  from  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
friends  in  the  last  months  of  the  struggle,  con- 
cerning the  frightful  extent  of  desertions  from 
Confederate  armies.  Unquestionably  this  evil 
was  very  great ;  indeed,  so  numerous  had  deser- 
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tions  become  that,  added  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  but  regular  troops  to  quit  their  colors  in 
times  of  serious  reverses,  some  of  the  Confeder- 
ate corps,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  were  almost 
"  dispersed  to  naught."  But  here  too  the  handi- 
work of  Jefferson  Davis  may  be  made  apparent. 
The  broadcast,  inevitable  interposition  of  his  pre- 
rogative of  pardon  by  the  second  year  of  the  war 
had  made  it  plain  to  the  men  of  the  army  that 
there  was  the  fullest  immunity  for  desertion. 
A  merciless,  inexorable  personal  adversary  we 
know  Mr.  Davis  ever  was,  and  never  less  so 
than  during  the  time  of  the  giant  struggle  of  his 
section  for  independence.  Plow  then  may  we 
account  for  this  almost  invariable  mercy  granted 
to  those  whose  acts  made  success  impossible  ? 

Gibbon,  summing  up  the  character  of  Con- 
stantine,  uses  language  which  we  find  singularly 
applicable  to  our  subject — in  whom  there  has 
been  manifestly  the  same  "timid  policy  of  di- 
viding whatever  is  united,  of  reducing  whatever 
is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and 
of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the 
most  obedient."  In  fine,  his  course  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
in  action  with  a  greatly  superior  adversary, 
who,  while  nailing  his  flag  to  the  mast-head  and 
shouting  stout  words  of  defiance  to  his  foe  and 
of  supreme  confidence  to  his  crew,  nevertheless 
from  the  outset  of  the  battle  has  been  secretly 
scuttling  his  vessel  and  all  his  boats  besides. 

[Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  in  type  I  have  read  an 
able  article,  iu  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
on  "The  Close  of  the  War,"  which  presents  Mr.  Davis  in 
a  highly  favorable  light  as  a  wise  statesman,  to  whom  was 
mainly  due  such  successes  as  the  Confederates  achieved. 
This  writer  urges  as  the  "obvious"  and  "the  principal 
cause"  of  the  failure  of  the  Southern  people  to  win  inde- 
pendence, "the  great  superiority  of  the  North  in  num- 
bers and  resources."  In  other  words,  that  necessarily 
23,485,722  souls  overcame  T,GC6,325.  This  proposition,  in 
the  face  of  history,  I  dispute.  The  disparity  in  numbers 
and  resources  was  formidable  truly,  but  not  so  great,  after 
all,  as  that  with  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  con- 
tend during  the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  when  handling  his 
resources  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  the  art 
of  war — not  squandering  them  habitually  by  division,  as 
did  the  Confederate  President — he  foiled  and  defeated  the 
combinations  of  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  France,  de- 
spite their  "numbers  and  resources,"  and  raised  up  "a 
new  power  to  rank  among  the  first-rate  monarchies  of 
Europe."— T.  J.] 


MY  BURGLAR. 

THE  story  of  my  burglar  is  as  follows  :  if  in- 
deed you  can  call  a  man  a  burglar  who 
meets  you  at  mid-day,  sitting  on  the  grass,  in- 
stead of  choosing  the  far  more  appropriate  and 
classical  midnight  hour,  illumined  by  the  fitful 
rays  of  a  dark-lantern  and  the  gleam  of  a  pol- 
ished blade.  Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  was 
the  only  burglar  I  ever  met,  although  I  have 
been  nightly  on  the  watch  for  him  ever  since  I 
can  remember. 

I  must  begin  by  describing  what  delightful 
little  picnics  our  particular  "set"  used  to  in- 
dulge in  a  few  years  ago.  Model  picnics ;  none 
of  your  crowded  omnibuses,  with  a  brass  band 


on  the  top,  and  fifty  incongruous  people  unable 
to  escape  from  each  other  for  a  long,  long  weary 
day ;  spoiling  all  the  silent  beauty  of  woods 
and  rocks ;  flinging  their  lemon  peel  and  empty 
bottles  down  the  silver  waterfalls,  and  generally 
fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  old  hymn-lines  : 
"Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

Ours  were  little  impromptu  affairs :  a  boat-load 
of  friends  sailing  down  to  the  Cove  or  Light- 
house, or  some  other  favorite  spot,  or  a  drive  in 
our  several  carriages  to  Mount  Carmel  or  Win- 
tergreen  Falls  ;  with  no  greater  preparation  than 
could  be  crowded  into  the  hour  during  which 
the  party  would  be  proposed,  arranged,  and 
started. 

It  was  on  a  bright  June  morning  five  years 
ago  that  such  a  boat-load  of  friends  assembled 
at  the  water-side,  matronized  as  usual  by  sweet 
bright  little  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  her  dear  old  doc- 
tor, whose  united  presence  insured  the  complete 
success  of  any  of  our  little  festivities.  There 
was  the  usual  set,  Amy  and  Adelaide,  Professor 
Tucker  and  his  sister,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
an  officer,  my  rattle-brained  cousin  Charley  of 
the  senior  class,  and  last  but  not  least  to  each 
other  were  Frank  and  myself.  As  usual,  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  immense  hamper  was  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage  with  much  ceremony  and  deposited  on 
the  wharf,  putting  to  shame  the  little  baskets 
which  Amy  and  I  carried,  filled  with  any  thing 
we  could  find  at  the  moment  in  the  larder. 
Mrs.  Gilbert's  larder  was  always  in  picnic  order, 
and  we  grew  to  depend  a  good  deal  upon  that 
well-known  hamper,  and  to  think  our  duty  done 
if  we  carried  forks,  spoons,  and  cups  enough  to 
aid  in  dispatching  its  liberal  contents.  Frank's 
great  dog,  of  course,  accompanied  him,  for  our 
picnics  would  not  have  been  at  all  complete  with- 
out good  old  Nero.  But  unfortunately  this  day, 
as  we  sat  on  a  pile  of  boards  waiting  for  the 
sails  to  be  hoisted  and  the  cushions  to  be  placed, 
Amy's  red  shawl,  which  she  always  carried  for 
the  picturesque,  was  flung  not  into  the  boat  but 
into  the  water ;  and,  of  course,  dear  old  Nero, 
being  a  Newfoundland,  could  not  for  an  instant 
refrain  from  jumping  to  its  rescue,  so  that  both 
were  in  quite  too  dripping  a  condition  to  be 
thought  of  as  companions  in  so  limited  a  space. 
"No,  no,  Nero  !"  cried  Frank,  as  the  dog  sidled 
up  to  me  for  a  comfortable  shake  over  my  white 
dress,  "you're  in  no  state  for  a  boat  ride  with 
ladies,  so  you  may  lie  down  and  take  care  of 
this  till  we  come  back;"  and  he  flung  the  drip- 
ping shawl  up  on  the  wharf,  where  it  lay  in  a 
gorgeous  scarlet  heap,  and  beside  it  lay  down  its 
obedient  guardian ;  and  as  we  pushed  off  we 
knew  that  thus  they  would  lie,  and  so  we  would 
find  them  when  we  sailed  home  under  the  setting 
sun. 

How  beautiful  was  the  sea  that  day!  how 
cool  the  breeze  which  swept  us  dancingly  along, 
and  how  the  Fairy  dipped  and  skimmed  with 
her  great  white  wings  spread  and  her  colors  fly- 
ing! Frank  took  his  seat  by  me,  yielding  his 
post  of  responsibility  and  honor  as  master  of  the 
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CAPTURE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE   SECRETARY  0E  WAR 


TRANSMITTING 


All  information  on  file  in  that  department  relative  to  the  capture  of  Jefferson 

Davis. 


January  24,  1868. — Bead  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Claims,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Department, 

Washington  City,  January  23,  1868. 

Sir  :  As  desired  in  a  communication  of  the  10th  instant  from  the  Committee 
of  Claims  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith 
all  the  information  on  file  in  this  department  respecting  the  capture  of  Jefferson 
Davis. 

The  report  of  Colonel  Pritchard,  commanding  the  expedition,  states  that  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  there  were  present  eight  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  enlisted  men,  but  their  names  are  not  given.  Captain  Hathaway,  of 
the  fourth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  a  list  subsequently  furnished,  accounts  for  eight 
commissioned  officers  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  enlisted  men  present  at 
said  capture.     A  copy  of  said  list  is  sent  herewith. 

There  is  no  record  showing  the  name  of  Lieutenant  J.  0.  Yeoman,  first  Ohio 
cavalry. 

The  report  of  General  J.  H.  Wilson,  United  States  army,  made  to  General 
Grant,  January  17,  1867,  narrates  the  circumstances  of  Lieutenant  Yeoman's 
expedition. 

No  other  information  on  this  subject  can  be  given,  except  what  is  in 
Executive  Document  No.  90,  39th  Congress,  first  session,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, containing  a  report  by  the  Adjutant  General  and  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, to  which  reference  is  made. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


2  CAPTURE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

List  of  officers  anal  men  of  the  &t7i  Mic7iigan  cavalry  that  were  present  at  the 
capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  party,  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  1865. 


No. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Names. 


Rank. 


Co. 


Remarks. 


Benj.  D.  Pritchard... 
Julian  G.  Dickinson 

Perry  J.  Davis 

Charles  T.  Hudson... 

Silas  I.  Stanber 

Henry  S.  Boutell 

Alfred  B.  Purinton... 
John  Bennett 


Thomas  Davis 

Georga  H.  Simmons  .. 

Thomas  Riley 

Rezin  Wright 

Darwin  Dunning 

Robert  L.  Reynolds. . . 

Lyman  J.  Russell 

William  Balon 

Daniel  C.  Blinn 

Gilbert  Coata 

James  Fullerton 

Caspar  Enable 

Philo  Morse 

Charles  W.  Nichols  . . . 

Henry  Provost 

George  Rinke 

A.  E.Ford 

A.  A.  Braley 

J.  F.  Sherbourne 

C.  F.  Parker 

William  Crow 

N.  B.  Tuttle 

B.B.Bennett 

A.  F.  Sheppard 

W.  P.  Steadman 

Frank  Crim 

Augustus  Armstrong . . 
William  V.Wood  .... 

John  Nicholas 

J.  J.  Boutell 

L.  H.  Wilcox 

Abram  Sebring 

Ruben  Paimerton 

David  Q.  Curry 

George  M.  Munger 

James  F.  Bullard 

David  Dillon 

Frank  C.  Leach 

James  H.  Lynch 

Stephen  B.  Munson  . . . 

John  Ruppert .. 

Ranselear  Riggs 

William  J.  Smith 

Harmon  Stephens 

James  H.  Place 

Burt  Judson 

Horace  C.  Jenney 

William  H.  J.  Martin. 

William  Parker 

Francis  E.  Thompson. 

Z.  H.  Wilcox 

John  Brown 

Jacob  E.  Munn 


Lieut.  Colonel... 
Adjutant. 
Reg.  Q.  M. 

Captain 

1st  Lieutenant... 

...do 

2d  Lieutenant  . . . 
...do 


Com.  Sergeant. 

Sergeant  

...do 

...do 

Corporal 

...do 

...do 

Private 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sergeant 

.:.do 


Corporal 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Private  .. 

...do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Corporal 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Private  .. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Corporal 

Private  .. 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do..., 

....do..., 

....do..., 


Commanding. 


Wounded. 


Killed. 


CAPTURE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

List  of  officers,  fyc. — Continued. 


Names. 


George  A.  Bullard 

David  B.  Green , 

John  Hines 

Charles  W.Tyler 

Dewitt  C.  Carr 

William  H.  Crittenden  . 

Silas  Bullard 

Robert  G.  Tripp 

Oscar  E.  Tefft 

Henry  Johnson 

William  F.  Driesman  . . 

Peter  Legarry 

George  F.  Dalmage 

John  G.  Stephens 

John  Correnton , 

William  F.  True . 

Dewitt  C.  Cobb 

B.  Franklin  Nichols 

James  Patterson 

Ira  Harrington,  jr 

John  F.  Grossman 

Homer  Hazelton 

Henry  Frickey . 

George  Raab 

Joseph  Bellinger 

Henry  Bradock 

Dennis  Dresco 

William  Wright , 

Jacob  N.  Trask 

James  F.  O'Bryan 

John  Cavanagh  

Jeremiah  P.  Craig 

William  H.  Palmateer. . 
George  W.  Van  Sickle 

John  Ballou 

George  Myers 

Leander  B.  Shaw 

Joshua  Parks 

Cary  Reed 

John  A.  Skinner 

Joseph  Odrin 

David  Cunningham 

JohnH.  Kelch 

Joseph  Hofmaster 

Benj.K.  Coif 

Charles  C.  Marsh 

William  Oliver 

Ed.  Lane 

J.  W.  Linsley 

Perry  Phelps 

Benj.  F.  Carpenter 

Joseph  Stewart 

William  Newkirk 

George  Noggle 

Jesse  J.  Penfield 

William  Munn 

Andrew  Bee 

Daniel  Edwards 

Wesley  D.  Pond 

Simeon  Huff 

Henry  Shanahan 

Emanuel  Beazan 

Andrew  Anderson 


Rank. 


Sergeant. 
...do.--. 
Corporal  . 
...do.... 
...do.... 


...do.. 
Private 
...do.. 
...do.. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

Sergeant  .. 
Corporal  .. 

...do 

Private 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sergeant  .. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Corporal  .. 

...do , 

...do 

...do , 

Private 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Sergeant . . 

....do 

Corporal  ... 

....do 

Private  ... 
....do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

1st  Sergeant. 

Corporal 

....do 

Private 

....do 


Co. 


Remarks. 


Killed. 
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CAPTURE  OP  JEFFEESON  DAVIS. 

List  of  officers,  Sfc. — Continued. 


No. 


Names. 


117  Robert  Arnold 

118  John  Vantyle 

1 1 9  Daniel  Graham 

120  Elias  Fierce 

121  Lester  P.  Bates 

122  Jerome  B.  Heath 

123  Preston  W.  Brown 

124  Luke  M.Thayer 

125  Martin  L.  Brown 

126  George  W.  Bod  well 

127  William  Dill 

128  George  W.  Dutcher 

129  Charles  Flugger 

130  Daniel  E.  Krumm 

1 31  Charles  M.  Middaugh  . . 

1 32  Peter  McKennedy 

133  Hiram  H.  McCollough  . 

1 34  Marwin  E.  Pettit 

135  Ansel  Adams 

136  Alonzo  Moe 

137  James  K.  Norton 

138  John  Nelson 

139  Jacob  D.  Newith 

140  Edwin  Mabie 

141  Smith  B.  Mills 

1 42  Decater  Jacox 

143  Enoch  L.  Rhodes 

144  Thomas  Folley 

145  Nathaniel  Root 


Rank. 


Private 

...do 

....do 

1st  Sergeant. 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

....do 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do, 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Co. 


Remarks. 
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CAPTURE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

List  of  officers,  fyc. — Continued. 


No. 

Names. 

Rank. 

Co. 

Remarks. 

117 

Robert  Arnold 

M 
M 
G 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 

11H 

John  Vantyle _ 

do... 

119 

..do 

19,0 

Elias  Fierce 

1st  Sergeant 

191 

Lester  P.  Bates . 

199 

. 

198 

Preston  W.  Brown 

..do 

194 

Luke  M.  Thayer 

Private 

195 

Martin  L.  Brown 

do 

196 
197 

George  W.  Bod  well 

William  Dill 

....do 

...do 

198 

George  W.  Dutcher 

do 

19C) 

Charles  Flugger 

..do 

130 

Daniel  E.  Krumm 

do 

131 

Charles  M.  Middaugh 

...do 

139 

Peter  McKennedy 

do 

133 

Hiram  H.  McCollough 

..do 

134 

Marwin  E.  Pettit 

do 

135 

Ansel  Adams 

Sergeant .... . 

13fi 

Alonzo  Moe 

Corporal 

137 

James  R.  Norton 

Private 

138 

John  Nelson 

do 

139 

...do 

140 

Edwin  Mabie 

....do 

141 

Smith  B.  Mills 

..do 

142 

..do .   

143 

do 

144 

...do 

145 

....do 

pCc>"\A-£0"fc\Aj 
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Policy  in  Small  Print 


PROVIDED,  ALWAYS,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  intent 

and  meaning  of  the  Policy  and  the «... 

First,  in  case  the  said  Phillip  Dale 

Roddy  shall  without  the  consent  of  the  Company  previously  secured  and 
endorsed  upon  this  Policy,  pass  "beyond  the  settled  limits  of  the  United 
States  (excepting  into  the  settled  limits  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 
to  Europe  "by  the  usual  mode  and  conveyance  of,  or  shall,  without  such 
previous  consent,  thus  endorsed  pass  to  or  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(except  to  California  and  Oregon,  "by  first  class  steamer  or  sailing- 
vessel  or  railroad  car)  or  shall  without  such  previous  consent,  thus 
endorsed  enter  into  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  the  militia, 
not  in  actual  service,  excepted,  or  shall,  without  such  previous  consent 
thus  endorsed,  he  personally  employed  as  an  Engineer  or  fireman  in  charge 
of  a  steam  engine,  or  as  Conductor  or  Brakeman  upon  a  Railraod,  or  as  an 
official  hand  or  servant  of  any  steam  train  in  the  manufacture  or  trans- 
portation of  gunpowder  or  in  case  he  shall  become  so  far  intemperate  as 
to  impair  his  health  seriously  and  xoermanently,  or  "brain  delirium  tremens, 
or  shall  die  by  his  own  hand,  or  in  a  duel,  or  in  consequence  thereof, 
or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
States,  or  of  the  United  States  or  in  consequence  thereof,  or  of  any 
Government  where  he  may  be,  this  Policy,  shall  be  void. 

MD   IT  IS  ALSO  UNDERSTOOD  AID  AGREED  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  hereof,  that  if  the  proposed  answers  and  declarations  made  by 
the  said  Phillip  Dale  Roddy  and  bearing  date  the  Fifth  day  of  June  1871 
and  which  are  hereby  made  part  and  parcel  of  this  Policy  as  fully  as  if 
herein  recited,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  this  agreement  is  made,  shall 
be  found  in  any  respect  false  or  fradulent,  then  and  in  such  case  this 
Policy  shall  be  null  and  void;  or  in  case  the  said  Assured  shall  not  pay 
the  Annual  Premium  on  or  before  the  day  herein  mentioned  for  the  payment 
thereof,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  said  Company  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  sum  insured,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  this  Policy 
shall  cease  and  determine,  except  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  premium 
on  this  Policy  after  two  annual  premiums  have  been  paid,  it  is  agreed  that 
it  shall  be  good  for  two  Tenths  of  the  amount  insured;  after  three  annual 
payments,  three  Tenths  of  the  insured,  and  so  on. 
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DAVIS,  Jcffersoa,  an  American  soldier  and 
statesman,  born  June  3,  1808,  in  that  part  of 
Christian  co.,  Ky.,  which  now  forms  Todd 
county.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  re- 
moved to  Mississippi,  and  settled  near  Wood- 
ville,  Wilkinson  county.  Jefferson  Davis  re- 
ceived an  academical  education,  and  was  sent 
to  Transylvania  college,  Ky.,  which  he  left  in 
1824,  having  been  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  a  cadet  in  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1828.  He 
remained  in  the  army  seven  years,  and  served 
as  an  infantry  and  staff  officer  on  the  N.  W. 
frontier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1831-'2, 
and  in  March,  1888,  was  made  first  lieutenant 
of  dragoons,  in  which  capacity  he  was  em- 
ployed in  1834  in  various  expeditions  against 
the  Comanches,  Pawnees,  and  other  hostile 
Indian  tribes.  He  resigned  his  commission 
Jane  80,  1835,  and  having  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  president  of 
the  United  States,  bat  at  that  time  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  he  returned  to  Mississippi,  and 
became  a  cotton  planter.  For  several  years 
he  lived  in  retirement,  occupied  chiefly  with 
study.  In  1843  he  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics  on  the  democratic  side,  and 
in  1844  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
of  Mississippi  to  vote  for  Polk  and  Dallas. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  December 
of  that  year.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  session  on  the  tariff, 
on  the  Oregon  question,  on  military  affairs,  una 
particularly  on  the  preparations  for  war  against 
Mexico,  and  on  the  organization  of  volunteer 
militia  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  speech  on  the  Oregon 
question,  Feb.  6,  1846,  he  said  :  "From  sire  to 
son  has  descended  the  love  of  union  in  our 
hearts,  as  in  our  history  are  mingled  the  names 
of  Concord  and  Camden,  of  Yorktown  and 
Saratoga,  of  Moultrie  and  Pittsburgh,  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Erie,  of  Bowyer  and  Guilford, 
of  New  Orleans  and  Bunker  Hill.  Grouped 
together,  they  form  a  monument  to  the  com- 
mon glory  of  our  common  country ;  and  where 
is  the  southern  man  who  would  wish  that  that 
monument  were  less  by  one  of  the  northern 
names  that  constitute  the  mass}"  While  he 
was  in  congress,  in  July,  1846,  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  volunteers,  then  enrqlled 
for  service  in  Mexico,  elected  him  their  colonel. 
Overtaking  the  regiment  at  New  Orleans  on 
its  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  led  it  to  reen- 
force  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  at- 
tack and  storming  of  Monterey  in  September, 
1846 ;  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  that 
city ;  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847,  where  his 
regiment,  attacked  by  an  immensely  superior 
force,  maintained  their  ground  for  a  long  time 
unsupported,  while  the  colonel,  though  se- 
verely wounded,  remained  in  the  saddle  until 
the  close  of  the  action.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  its  enlistment,  in  July,  1847,  the 
Mississippi  regiment  was  ordered  home;  and 
while  on  his  return  he  received  at  New  Or- 
leans a  commission  from  President  Polk  as 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  which  he  de- 
clined accepting,  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
stitution reserves  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and 
that  consequently  their  appointment  by  the  fed- 
eral executive  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  states.  In  August,  1847,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  Mississippi  United  States 
senator  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  state  legislature,  Jan.  11,  1848, 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  same  office  for 
the  residue  of  the  term,  which  expired  March 
4,  1851.  In  1850  he  was  reelected  for  the 
ensuing  full  term.    In  the  senate  he  was  chosen  | 


I  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on 
the  slavery  question,  in  defence  of  the  institu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  slave  states,  and  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights. 
In  September,  1851,  he.  was  nominated  for 
governor  of  Mississippi  by  the  democratic 
party,  in  opposition  to  Henry  S.  Foote,  the 
candidate  of  the  Union  party.  He  resigned 
his  seat  in  tho  senate  on  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation, and  was  beaten  in  the  election  by  a 
majority  of  993  voces;  a  marked  indication 
of  iiis  personal  popularity  in  his  own  state,  for 
at  the  "convention  election,"  two  months  be- 
fore, the  Union  party  had  a  majority  of  7,500. 
After  his  defeat  he  remained  in  retirement 
until  the  presidential  contest  of  1852,  when  he 
delivered  speeches  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Pierce  in 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  secretary 
of  war,  which  post  he  held  till  the  inauguration 
of  President  Buchanan  in  1857.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  war  department  was  marked 
by  ability  and  energy,  and  was  highly  popular 
with  the  army.  He  proposed  or  carried  into 
effect,  among  other  measures,  the  revision  of 
the  army  regulations;  the  introduction  of 
camels  into  America ;  the  introduction  of  the 
light  infantry  or  rifle  system  of  tactics;  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  muskets  and  pistols  and 
the  use  of  the  Minie  ball ;  the  addition  of  four 
regiments  to  the  army ;  the  augmentation  of 
the  seacoast  and  frontier  defences;  and  the 
system  of  explorations  in  the  western  part  of 
the  continent  for  geographical  purposes,  and 
for  determining  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
war  department  he  reentered  the  senate  for 
the  term  ending  March  4,  1863.  In  the  85th 
congress  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  discussions 
on  the  French  spoliation  bill,  which  he  opposed, 
and  on  the  Pacific  railroad,  for  the  southern 
route  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  advocate. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  the  contest  growing 
out  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  for  Kan- 
sas, in  which  he  opposed  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in 
the  settlement  of  which  by  the  Kansas  con- 
ference bill  he  took  a  chief  part,  declaring  in 
a  letter  to  the  people  of  his  state  that  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  was  "  the  triumph  of  all  for 
which  we  contended."  In  the  86th  congress, 
which  met  in  December,  1859,  he  was  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  the  democrats  in  the  senate. 
His  name  for  years  had  been  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  of  the  democratic  party 
for  the  presidency.  In  the  summer  of  1858 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  eastern  states,  and  in 
October  addressed  a  democratic  meeting  in 
Boston,  and  a  few  days  later  a  similar  meeting 
in  New  York.  In  reply  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  festival  in  Boston  in  January,  1859, 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Daniel  Webster, 
he  wrote  a  letter  expressing  strong  Union  sen- 
timent, and  concluding  thus :  "  I  send  you  my 
cordial  greetings  to  the  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  ask  to  be  enrolled  among  those  whose 
mission  is,  by  fraternity  and  good  faith  to  every 
constitutional  obligation,  to  insure  that,  from 
the  Aroostook  to  San  Diego,  from  Key  West 
to  Puget  Sound,  the  grand  arch  of  our  politi- 
cal temple  shall  stand  unshaken."  He  failed, 
however,  to  reoeive  the  nomination  for  presi- 
dent in  1860,  and  on  the  assembling  of  con- 
gress in  December  of  that  year  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  conspiracy  which  planned  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states  from  the  Union.  * 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  secret  caucus 
of  the  senators  from  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  which  met  on  the  night  of  Jan.  5, 
1861,  in  a  committee  room  of  tho  capitol,  and 
framed  the  scheme  of  revolution  which  was 
implicity  and  promptly  followed  at  the  south  ; 
and  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  appointed  by  that  caucus  "  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting."    The 


other  members  were  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana 
and  Stephen  R.  Mallory  of  Florida.  Their 
plan  was  to  hasten  the  secession  of  the  southern 
states,  of  which  South  Carolina  alone  had  jet 
openly  left  the  Union  ;  to  call  a  convention  of 
the  seceded  states  at  Montgomery  ;  to  accumu- 
late munitions  of  war ;  to  organize  and  equip 
a  foroe  of  100,000  men ;  and  lastly,  to  hold  on 
as  long  as  possible  to  the  southern  scats  in  con- 
gress, in  order  to  paralyze  the  government,  and 
to  gain  time  for  the  south  to  arm  and  organ- 
ize. Mississippi  seceded  Jan.  9,  1861 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  21st  of  that  month  that  Mr. 
Davis  made  his  farewell  speech  in  the  senate, 
and  departed  for  his  home.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  there  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  with  the  rank 
of  major  general.  In  a  speech  to  the  Missis- 
sippi legislature  in  December,  1862,  he  said: 
"I  then  imagined  that  it  might  be  my  fortune 
again  to  lead  Mississippians  in  the  field,  and  to 
be  with  them  where  danger  was  to  be  braved 
and  glory  won.  I  thought  to  find  that  place 
which  I  believed  to  be  better  suited  to  my  ca- 
paoity,  that  of  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi."  On  Feb.  4,  1861,  the 
confederate  oongress  met  at  Montgomery,  or- 
ganized a  provisional  government  for  the  se- 
ceded states,  and  on  the  9th,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  elected  Jefferson  Davis  "  president  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America."  He  arrived 
at  Montgomery  on  the  16th,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  18th,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia  having  been  inaugurated  as  vice  presi- 
dent about  a  week  earlier.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  this  selection  of  the  president 
of  the  confederacy  the  congress  ratified  the 
previous  choice  of  the  southern  people,  who 
almost  unanimously  regarded  Mr.  Davis  as  the 
man  best  fitted  for  the  position  by  ability, 
character,  and  political  and  military  experience. 
Ho  selected  for  his  cabinet  Robert  Toombs  of 
Georgia  as  secretary  of  state,  Leroy  P.  Walk- 
er of  Alabama  as  secretary  of  war,  Charles 
G.  Memminger  of  South  Carolina  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  Stephen  R.  Mallory  of  Flor- 
ida as  secretary  of  the  navy,  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min of  Louisiana  as  attorney  general,  and 
John  H.  Reagan  of  Texas  as  postmaster  gen- 
eral. The  last  three  continued  in  the  cabinet 
as  long  as  the  confederate  government  main- 
tained its  existence.  Toombs,  Walker,  and 
Memminger  were  sooner  or  later  supplanted 
by  others.  In  his  speeches  on  his  way  to 
Montgomery  Mr.  Davis  expressed  himself  in 
a  confident  manner  as  sure  of  ultimate  success. 
In  one  he  said:  "England  will  recognize  us, 
and  a  glorious  future  is  before  us.  The  grass 
will  grow  in  the  northern  cities,  where  the 
pavements  have  been  worn  off  by  the  tread  of 
commerce.  We  will  carry  the  war  where  it 
is  easy  to  advance,  where  food  for  the  sword 
and  torch  awaits  our  armies  in  the  densely 
populated  cities.  The  enemy  may  come  and 
spoil  our  crops,  but  we  can  raise  them  as  be- 
fore ;  they  cannot  rear  again  the  cities  which 
took  years  of  industry  and  millions  of  money 
to  build.  We  are  now  determined  to  maintain 
our  position,  and  make  all  who  oppose  us  smell 
southern  powder  and  feel  southern  steel."  In 
marked  contrast,  however,  to  these  confident 
menaces,  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  first  message  to  the 
confederate  congress,  April  29,  concluded  an 
argument  in  defence  of  the  right  of  secession 
with  the  remark,  "All  weask  is,  to  bo  let  alone," 
a  phrase  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  carica- 
tures and  parodies.  A  fortnight  earlier  Mr. 
Davis  had  ordered  Beauregard,  the  confede- 
rate generul  at  Charleston,  to  reduce  Fort  Sum- 
ter, the  attack  on  which  began  the  civil  war. 
On  May  20  the  confederate  government  was 
transferred  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond, 
and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Davis  followed  it.  On 
the  journey  to  Richmond  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  popular  favor  and  ex- 


ultation, and  his  first  days  in  the  new  capital 
were  devoted  to  ovations,  reviews  of  troops, 
and  speeches  to  the  multitude.  An  army  of  50,- 
000  men,  commanded  by  Beauregard  and  John- 
ston, had  been  gathered  in  northern  Virginia. 
In  July  the  Union  troops  advanced  toward 
Manassas,  and  were  routed  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Mr.  Davis  left  Richmond  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  intending  to  take  com- 
mand in  person  ;  but  the  victory  was  won  be- 
fore he  arrived.  On  his  return  to  Richmond 
he  was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
said :  "  We  have  taught  them  a  lesson  in  their 
invasion  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia ;  and  a 
yet  bloodier  and  far  more  fatal  lesson  awaits 
them  unless  they  speedily  acknowledge  that 
freedom  to  which  you  were  born."  A  period 
of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  fol- 
lowed their  success  at  Bull  Run,  which  it  is 
said  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  president  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
the  generals,  who  were  in  favor  of  concen- 
trating the  southern  forces  in  Virginia  and 
invading  the  north.  Mr.  Davis  preferred  the 
policy  of  diffusion,  and  of  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive. These  and  other  differences  of  opin- 
ion resulted  in  an  estrangement  between  Mr. 
Davis  and  Generals  Beauregard  and  Johnston, 
which  continued  through  the  war.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter of  Virginia,  who  in  the  summer  of  1861 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Toombs  as  the  confederate 
secretary  of  state,  and  who  was  a  person  of  the 
highest  consideration,  having  during  the  ensu- 
ing winter  offered  some  advice  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  was  haughtily  reminded  that 
his  department  did  not  comprise  military  affairs ; 
he  sent  in  his  resignation  next  day,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  who,  originally 
attorney  general,  had  been  temporarily  assign- 
ed to  the  war  department  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Walker.  In  November,  1861,  a 
presidential  election  was  held  throughout  the 
confederacy,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  presi- 
dent for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  vice  president.  On  Feb.  18,  1862, 
the  first  congress  under  the  permanent  consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States  assembled  in 
Richmond.  On  the  22d  Mr.  Davis  was  inau- 
gurated president.  His  inaugural  address,  and 
his  subsequent  message,  sent  to  the  congress  a 
few  days  afterward,  were  largely  devoted  to  ex- 
planations of  the  recent  disasters  to  the  con- 
federate arms  at  Roanoke  island  and  Fort 
Donelson,  and  to  confident  predictions  that  the 
period  was  near  at  hand  "  when  our  foes  must 
sink  under  the  immense  load  of  debt  which 
they  have  incurred."  One  of  the  first  mea- 
sures of  the  confederate  congress  after  the  in- 
auguration was  the  passage  of  a  conscription 
law,  to  which  Mr.  Davis  reluctantly  assented. 
The  conscription  undoubtedly  saved  the  con- 
federacy for  a  time ;  but  it  established  at  Rich- 
mond a  military  despotism,  which  was  warmly 
opposed  in  many  quarters  of  the  south,  and  es- 
pecially in  Georgia,  whose  governor,  Joseph 
Brown,  came  out  against  the  measure  in  proc- 
lamations and  speeches,  and  drew  Mr.  Davis 
into  a  correspondence  which  lasted  several 
months.  On  the  approach  of  McClellan's  army 
to  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1862,  President 
Davis  declared  martial  law  for  ten  miles  around 
the  city,  and  supplanted  the  civil  authorities 
by  a  military  police,  under  Gen.  Winder,  which 
continued  in  power  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
reason  given  for  this  step  was  that  a  Union 
sentiment  was  being  developed  as  McClellan 
advanced,  which  made  summary  arrests  of  sus- 
pected persons  necessary,  and  that  a  new  po- 
lice was  required  to  guard  against  political  con- 
spiracies. In  December,  1862,  Mr.  Davis  vis- 
ited the  confederate  camps  in  the  western  de- 
partment, spending  several  weeks  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of 
that  section  of  the  confederacy.    Daring  this 


excursion  he  visited  the  capital  of  Mississippi, 
and  made  an  address  to  the  legislature,  defend* 
ing  the  conscription  law,  and  ending  with  the 
declaration  that  "  in  all  respects,  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  the  confederacy  was  better  pre* 
pared  for  war  than  it  was  a  year  previous." 
This  declaration  was  justified  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  confederacy  was  undoubtedly  in : 
its  best  estate  and  strongest  condition  at  the  end 
of  1862  and  the  beginning  of  1868.  The  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation  by  President  Lincoln, 
to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1863,  called  out  from  Mr. 
Davis,  in  his  next  message  to  the  confederate 
congress,  an  indignant  commentary  on  the 
cruelty  of  a  measure  by  which  "  several  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  of  an  inferior  race, 
peaceful  and  contented  laborers  in  their  sphere, 
are  doomed  to  extermination."  He  pronounced 
the  emancipation  proclamation  "  the  most  ex- 
ecrable measure  recorded  in  the  history  of 
guilty  man."  In  April,  1868,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  of  the  confederate  congress,  he 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  south, 
in  which  he  said:  "Alone  and  unaided  we 
have  met  and  overthrown  the  most  formidable 
combinations  of  naval  and  military  armaments 
that  the  lust  of  conquest  ever  gathered  together 
for  the  subjugation  of  a  free  people.  We  be- 
gan this  struggle  without  a  single  gun  afloat, 
while  the  resources  of  our  enemy  enabled  them 
to  gather  fleets  which,  according  to  their  offi- 
cial list,  published  in  August  last,  consisted  of 
437  vessels,  measuring  840,000  tons,  and  carry- 
ing 8,026  guns.  To  oppose  invading  forces 
composed  of  levies  which  have  already  exceed- 
ed 1,300,000  men,  we  bad  no  resources  but  the 
unconquerable  valor  of  a  people  determined  to 

•  be  free The  contrast  between  our  past 

and  present  condition  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire full  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  our 
arms.  At  no  previous  period  of  the  war  have 
our  forces  been  so  numerous,  so  well  organ- 
ized, and  so  thoroughly  disciplined,  armed,  and 
equipped  as  at  present."  Three  months  later 
these  brilliant  prospects  were  clouded  by  the 
defeat  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Gettysburg  on  July  8, 
and  the  equally  disastrous  surrender  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  of  Gen.  Pemberton  at  Vickabnrg, 
with  27,000  men,  soon  followed  by  that  of  Port 
Hudson  with  6.000.  These  conspicuous  failures 
were  the  signal  for  a  fierce  arraignment  of  the 
administration  of  President  Davis  in  all  parts 
of  the  Confederate  States.  He  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  advance  into  Pennsylvania, 
though  it  had  been  advised  by  Gen.  Lee,  and 
had  been  made  with  the  exultant  approval  of 
the  whole  south.  He  was  charged  with  on- 
worthy  partiality  in  appointing  his  personal  fa- 
vorite Pemberton  to  the  command  in  the  south- 
west; and  Pemberton  himself,  a  northerner  by 
birth,  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  his  com- 
mand. To  add  to  the  discontent  produced  by 
these  severe  military  reverses,  the  finances  of 
the  confederacy  became  in  1863  hopelessly  de- 

Ereciated.  They  had  never  been  on  a  sound 
asia,  nor  were  they  ever  well  managed ;  bnt 
the  disasters  of  July,  1868,  caused  such  a  de- 
cline in  confederate  currency  that  it  became 
almost  worthless.  The  annual  message  of 
President  Davis  to  congress  in  December, 
1868,  frankly  stated  the  peril  of  the  position, 
and  indicated  as  the  three  great  wants  of  his 
government  men,  money,  and  food.  The  army 
of  northern  Virginia  had  lost  more  than  a 
third  of  the  force  with  which  it  invaded  Penn- 
sylvania; the  losses  of  the  western  army  wero 
still  greater.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies  the 
president  recommended  "  restoring  to  the 
army  all  who  are  improperly  absent,  putting  an 
end  to  substitution,  modifying  the  exemption 
law,  restricting  details,  and  placing  in  the 
ranks  such  of  the  able-bodied  men  now  em- 
ployed as  wagoners,  nurses,  cooks,  and  other 
employees  as  are  doing  service  for  which  the 
negroes  may  be  found  competent."     "  --  n 
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financial  troubles  no  remedy  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Memminger,  whose  administration  of  the 
treasury  department  had  proved  a  palpable 
failure,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Trenholm  took  his 
place  with  a  reputation  for  financial  talent 
from  which  much  was  expected.  But  no 
talents,  no  ingenuity  could  arrest  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  confederate  currency. 
There  was  little  coin  in  the  country,  the  people 
would  not  submit  to  taxation,  and  enormous 
issues  of  paper  promises  to  pay  stimulated  a 
general  spirit  of  speculation,  which  accelerated 
the  downfall  of  the  already  tottering  structure 
of  the  confederacy.  Equally  difficult  of  remedy 
was  the  deficiency  of  food.  With  the  loss  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  confederacy  lost 
the  main  source  of  its  supplies  of  meat.  The 
army  was  already  on  half  rations,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  confederate  commissary  depart- 
ment was  a  cause  of  much  complaint  aguinst 
the  oresident,  who  was  charged  with  keeping 
for  ^personal  reasons  an  unfit  man,  Col.  Nor- 
throp, at  the  head  of  it.  A  committee  of  the 
confederate  congress,  however,  who  investi- 
gated the  matter,  made  a  report  which  amply 
vindicated  the  commissary  general.  It  was 
not  his  mismanagement,  but  the  failure  of 
the  resources  of  the  confederacy,  that  was 
reducing  the  army  to  starvation.  The  same 
excuse  can  also  be  assigned  for  the  alleged 
indifference  of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Union  prisoners,  who  were  unques- 
tionably insufficiently  fed ;  though  no  excuse 
can  be  given  for  the  ill  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  brutal  jailers  acting 
under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  confed- 
erate president.  It  is  said  by  confederate 
writers  that  President  Davis  displayed  unusual 
energy  and  skill  in  preparing  for  and  carrying 
on  the  campaign  of  1864,  which  it  was  felt  by 
both  parties  was  likely  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war.  It  opened  with  confederate  successes 
in  Florida,  in  the  southwest,  and  in  North 
Carolina;  which  however  were  of  little  im- 
portance compared  with  the  great  struggle  in 
Virginia  between  Lee  and  Grant,  and  the 
brilliant  march  of  Sherman  upon  Georgia  and 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea.  The  confederate 
general  in  command  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
Sherman  was  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  between 
whom  and  President  Davis  no  great  cordiality 
had  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
while  during  the  progress  of  events  in  Georgia  ( 
a  marked  difference  of  opinion  had  developed 
itself.  Early  in  1864  Mr.  Davis  had  warmly 
approved  an  offensive  campaign,  while  Gen.-; 
Johnston  maintained  that  it  would  be  impolitic/ 
to  risk  a  battle,  and  insisted  upon  standing  on 
the  defensive.  The  result  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion  was  that  on  July  17,  1864,  an  order 
was  issued  to  Gen.  Johnston  requiring  him, 
as  ho  had  "  failed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,"  to  turn  over 
the  command  of  his  army  to  Gen.  Hood.  This 
change  of  commanders  in  the  very  crisis  of  a 
great  campaign  was  loudly  complained  of  b 
a  large  portion  of  the  southern  press,  and  was 
imputed  to  personal  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
president.  These  criticisms  were  apparently 
justified  by  the  ill  success  of  Hood  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  the  advance  of  Sherman,  and  his 
consequent  evacuation  of  Atlanta  on  Sept.  1. 
This  great  blow  to  the  confederacy  caused 
President  Davis  to  visit  Georgia,  partly  to 
attempt  to  restore  harmony  in  that  state  arid 
to  check  the  advance  of  Sherman.  Governor 
Brown  was  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  con- 
federate administration,  and  to  President  Davis, 
whom  he  charged  with  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  states.  Mr.  Davis,  in  repeated 
interviews,  sought  to  convince  the  governor 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  this  particular,  but  to 
no  purpose.  On  his  way  to  Hood's  army  Mr. 
Davis  mode  a  speech  at  Augusta,  in  which  ho 
said :  "  Four  years  we  havo  stemmed  tho  tide 


of  invasion,  and  to-day  are  stronger  than  when 
the  war  began ;  better  able  now  than  ever  to 
repulse  the  Vandal  who  is  seeking  our  over- 
throw. .  .  .  All  things  are  fair;  and  this  con- 
federacy is  not  yet  played  out,  as  those  declaro 
who  spread  their  own  despondency  over  the 
whole  body  politic."    He  also  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Macon,  admitting  the  perils  of  the 
situation,  and  concluding  thus:  "If  one  half 
of  the  men  now  absent  from  the  field  would 
return  to  duty,   we  can  defeat  the  enemy. 
With  that  hope  I  am  now  going  to  the  front. 
I  may  not  realize  this  hope ;  but  I  know  that 
there  are  men  there  who  have  looked  death 
too  often  in  the  face  to  despond  now."    On 
Sept.  18  he  reached  Hood's  headquarters,  and 
reviewed  the  army,  making  a  speech  of  en- 
couragement, and  promising  a  speedy  advance 
northward.    This  advance  was  made.    Hood's 
army  marched  into  Tennessee,  expecting  to 
deter  Sherman's  advance  by  cutting  his  com- 
munications; but  the  movement  left  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  unprotected,  and  Sherman, 
regardless  of  the  force  in  his  rear,  marched  with 
little  molestation  upon  Savannah,  and  thence 
toward  Richmond.     Southern  writers  friendly 
to  Mr.  Davis  maintain  that  Hood's  campaign 
was  not  planned  or  authorized  by  the  presi- 
dent, while  those  not  friendly  to  him  assert 
just  the  contrary.     Hood  himself,  in  taking 
leave  of  his  army  in  January,  1865,  said  in 
speaking  of  his  unfortunate  campaign, . "  I  alone 
am  responsible  for  its  conception."    The  whole 
situation  was  succinctly  described  by  Sherman 
in  a  telegram  to  Washington:  "Hood  has  crossed! 
the  Tennessee.    Thomas  will  take  care  of  him 
and  Nashville,  while  Schofield  win* not  let  nisi? 
into  Chattanooga  or  Knozville.    Georgia  and! 
South,  Carolina  are  at  my  mercy,  and  I  shall 
strike."    The  conquest  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  disasters  amounting  almost  to 
destruction  of  Hood's  army  in  Tennessee,  the 
defeats  of  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  the 
steady  advance  of  Gen.  Grant  upon  Richmond, 
and  especially  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  evident  determination  of  the  north 
to  continue  the    contest  till  the  Union  was 
restored,  had  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
1865  a  despondent  conviction  in  the  south 
that  the  struggle  was  hopeless.    The  confed- 
erate congress  which  assembled  in  November, 
1864,  was  pulpal-ly  demoralized,  and  made  a 
signal  display  of  timidity  and  vacillation.     It 
did  little  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  its  oc- 
cupation during  the  winter  was  mainly  crim- 
ination of  the  president.    Mr.  Davis,  on  the 
contrary,  was  still  confident  and  resolute,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  Gen.  Lee  was  planning 
schemes  for  concentrating  forces  to  oppose  and 
destroy  the  army  which  Sherman  was  rapidly 
leading  northward  from  Savannah  and  Colum- 
bia.   One  of  the  measures  he  proposed  was  the 
emancipation  and  enlistment  of  slaves  as  sol- 
diers ;  but  this,  which  might  have  been  of  ser- 
vice earlier  in  the  war,  came  too  late.    An- 
other measure  which  attracted  great  attention 
at  the  time  was  to  authorize  commissioners  to 
hold  a  conference  with  President  Lincoln,  with 
a  view  to  discussing  terms  of  peace.    The  com- 
missioners appointed  were  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia and  Hunter  and  Campbell  of  Virginia,  who 
on  Feb.  3  met  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Seward  on  a  steamer  anchored  in  Hampton 
roads,  and  had  a  conference  which  lasted  for 
several  hours,  but  resulted  in  nothing.    Presi- 
dent Davis  now  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  abandonment  of  Richmond  and  retire- 
ment to  an  interior  line  of  defence  near  the 
Roanoke  river.     A  part  of  his  plan  involved 
the  union  of  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston 
and  the  defeat  of  Sherman  by  their  combined 
forces.     Grant's  defeat  of  Lee,  however,  at 
Five  Forks  on  April  1,  made  this  plan  imprac- 
ticable.   On  April  2,  while  seated  in  his  pew 
during  divine  service  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Mr. 


Davis  received  a  note  from   the  confederate 
war  department  communicating  the  news  of 
Lee's  defeat,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
removal  from  Richmond.    His  family  had  been 
sent  southward  some  days  before,  and  at  8  P. 
M.,  attended  by  his  personal  staff,  members  of 
his  cabinet,  and  several  other  officials,  he  left 
Richmond  on  the  train  for  Danville,  where 
ho  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  capi- 
tal had  been  abandoned  only  in  order  to  leave 
the  army  free  to  act.     "  Relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  particular  points,  our  army 
will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  from  his  base." 
He  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  never  to  sub- 
mit, and  exhorted  his  countrymen  "to  meet  the 
foe  with  fresh  defiance  and  with  unconquered 
and  unconquerable  hearts."    An  attempt  waa 
made  to  keep  up  at  Danville  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, but  this  was  abandoned  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Lau'b 
army  had  surrendered  to  Grant.    Mr.  Davis 
and  his  party  then  went  by  railroad  to  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.     Here  he  met  Johnston  and  Beau- 
regard, who  plainly  told  him  it  was  useless  to 
continue  the  struggle.    From  Greensboro  he 
proceeded  to  Charlotte,  where   he    remained 
about  a  week,  and  where   he  heard   of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.    A  few  days 
later  he  heard  that  he  was  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  assassination,  and  that  a  procla- 
mation had  been  issued  offering  $100,000  for 
his  apprehension.    He  still  contemplated  resist- 
ance.    His  plan  was  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
with  some  troops  that  had  joined  him  from 
Johnston's  army,  which,  added  to  the   forc« 
beyond  that  river,  would  make  an  army  re- 
spectable in  numbers  and  abundantly  supplied 
from  a  productive  and  unexhausted  country. 
Before  putting  this  design  into  execution,  how- 
ever, he  sought  an  interview  with  his  wife, 
who  had  preceded  him  with  a  small  escort; 
and  having  overtaken  her,  he  was  encamped 
near  Irwinsville,  Ga.,  May  10,  when  a  body 
,of  Union  cavalry  commanded  by  Gen.  J.  H. 
Wilson  captured  his  camp  and  arrested  him. 
At  the  moment  of  his  arrest  he  had  on  his 
wife's  cloak,  and  with  an  empty  bucket  in  his 
hand  was  seeking  to  escape  under  the  pretence 
of  being  a  woman  going  for  water  to  a  neigh- 
boring spring.    He  was  conveyed  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  he  arrived  May  19,  and  where 
he  was  confined  for  two  years.    In  May,  1867, 
he  was  brought  before  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  at  Richmond  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  was  admitted  to  bail,  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln   being 
dropped,  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate it.     He  made  a  brief  stay  in  Richmond, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  people, 
and  went  thence  to  New  York,  and  then  to 
Canada.    In  the  summer  of  1868  he  went  to 
England,  a  mercantile  house  in  Liverpool  having 
offered  to  take  him  as  a  partner  without  any 
capital.    On  arriving  in  England  he  became 
satisfied  that  the  offer  was  one  which  he  had 
best  not  accept.    He  made  a  brief  visit  to 
France,  and  soon  returned  to  America.    At 
the  term  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
held  in  Richmond  in  December,  1868,  a  nolle 
prosequi  was  entered  in  his  case,  and  he  was 
accordingly  discharged.     He  was  included  in 
the  general  amnesty  of  Dec.  25,  1868.    Since 
his  discharge  he  has  lived  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  president  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany.    In  June,  1871,  he  had  a  public  recep- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  state  sovereignty,  but  declared 
that  the  power  of  the  Union  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted.    He  also  said,  "  I  don't  believe  I 
did  any  wrong,  and  therefore  don't  acknowl- 
edge it"— See  "The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis." 
by  Frank  H.  Alfriend  (1868),  and  "  The  Life  of 
.Jefferson  Davis,"  by  Edward  A.  Pollard  (1869). 
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where  it  was  halted  for  the  night,  lying  in  biv- 
ouac till  the  next  day,  the  brigade  of  Wilcox 
being  on  picket  or  guard  service  during  the 
night  about  a  mile  farther  to  the  right.  In  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  one  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  of  these  accounts  was 
intended  in  the  Pickwickian  sense,  but  the  ac- 
count of  General  R.  H.  Anderson,  who  was 
guileless  and  truthful,  supports  the  official  re- 
ports. General  A.  A.  Humphreys  (of  the 
other  side),  late  chief  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers,  a  man  whose  entire  life 
and  service  were  devoted  to  official  accuracy, 
gives  similar  evidence  in  his  official  report. 

All  the  subordinate  reports  on  the  Confed- 
erate side  confirm  the  account  by  General 
Anderson,  while  the  reports  of  subordinate  of- 
ficers on  the  Federal  side  conform  to  that  of 
General  Humphreys.  It  is  conclusive  there- 
fore that  the  Confederates  occupied  no  ground 
east  of  the  Fairfield  road  till  R.  H.  Ander- 
son's division  advanced  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  at  ten  to  find  its  position  on  the  right 
of  the  Third  Corps. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  my  command 
was  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  west  of  the  field,  that  its 
attack  as  ordered  was  to  be  made  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Emmettsburg  road,  that  no 
part  of  General  Lee's  army  touched  that  road 
till  10  a.  m.  of  the  2d,  that  up  to  that  hour 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Federals,  and  that 
their  troops  had  been  marching  in  by  that 
road  from  early  on  the  1st  till  10  a.  m.  on 
the  2d,  it  will  be  seen  that  General  Pen- 
dleton's reconnoissance  on  the  1st  was  made, 
if  made  at  all,  by  his  passing  through  the 
Federal  lines  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  and 
again  on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  If  he  had 
there  delivered  his  memorial  lecture,  Sickles's 
corps  would  have  been  driven  off  in  confusion, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

General  Wilcox  confesses  want  of  personal 
information  of  the  order  for  daylight  or  early 
attack,  but  expresses  his  confidence  that  the 
order  was  given.  That  is,  he,  occupying  our 
extreme  right,  on  picket  on  the  1st,  at  a 
point  considerably  west  of  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  believes  that  General  Lee  ordered  troops 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  west,  and 
yet  on  the  march,  to  pass  his  picket  guard 
in  the  night  to  its  point  of  attack,  east  of 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  through  the  Federal 
lines,  to  make  a  daylight  attack  east  of  the 
Emmettsburg  road.  While  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  General  Lee  ordered,  at  times,  des- 
perate battles,  I  cannot  admit  that  he,  blind- 
fold, ever  led  or  ordered  his  next  in  rank,  also 
blindfold,  into  night  marches  through  the  en- 
emy's lines  to  gain  position  and  make  a  bat- 
tle at  daylight  next  morning. 


In  articles  formerly  published  on  this  charge 
of  Mr.  Pendleton,  masses  of  evidence  were 
adduced  showing  that  my  column  when  or- 
dered to  the  right,  east  of  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  was  conducted  by  General  Lee's  engi- 
neer officer;  that  when  halted  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  officer  I  doubled  the  rear  division 
on  the  leading  one  so  as  to  save  time ;  that  my 
arrangements  were  promptly  made,  and  that 
my  attack  was  made  many  hours  before  any 
of  our  other  troops  were  ready  to  obey  their 
orders  to  cooperate.  As  I  was  the  only  one 
prepared  for  battle,  I  contended  against  the 
Federal  army  throughout  the  contest  with 
two  divisions  and  some  misguided  brigades 
sent  to  cover  my  left. 

Colonel  Taylor,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  takes 
exception  to  the  delay  in  the  attack  of  Pickett 
on  the  last  day  under  the  impression  that  had 
I  attacked  earlier  and  before  Johnson  was 
driven  from  the  Federal  right,  the  latter  might 
have  held  his  ground  longer  and  to  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  Confederates.  He  seems  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  General  Lee,  not  I, 
was  commanding  our  left  under  Johnson,  and 
that  he  alone  could  order  concert  of  action. 
On  the  2d,  notwithstanding  his  orders  to 
move  in  concert  with  my  attack  at  4  p.  M., 
Johnson  did  not  go  in  till  eight  at  night,  long 
after  my  battle  was  ended.  Colonel  Taylor 
thinks  the  forlorn  hope  should  have  gone  in 
sooner.  The  universal  opinion  now  is  that  it 
should  not  have  gone  in  at  all ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  that  was  the  opinion  General  Lee  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  battle. 

Some  of  our  North  Carolina  troops  seem  to 
consider  the  less  conspicuous  part  given  them 
a  reflection  upon  them  as  soldiers  of  true  met- 
tle and  dash.  This  sensitiveness  is  not  well 
founded.  Every  officer  of  experience  knows 
that  the  best  of  veteran  soldiers,  with  bloody 
noses,  from  a  fresh  battle,  are  never  equal 
to  those  going  in  fresh  in  their  first  stroke  of 
the  battle.  Had  Pickett's  men  gone  through 
the  same  experience  of  the  other  troops  on 
the  1st,  they  could  not  have  felt  the  same 
zest  for  fighting  that  they  did  coming  up  fresh 
and  feeling  disparaged  that  the  army  had  won 
new  laurels  in  their  absence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  North  Carolinians  did  as 
well  as  any  soldiers  could  have  done  under 
the  circumstances.  I  can  truthfully  attest  that 
the  old  North  State  furnished  as  fine  and 
gallant  troops  as  any  that  fought  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks  —  and  that  is  saying  as  much 
as  can  be  said  for  soldiers.  They  certainly 
made  sufficient  sacrifice,  and  that  was  all  we 
had  left  to  do  on  that  day. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  I  kept 
a  map  of  the  field  of  operations  with  col- 
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ored  pegs,  that  were  moved  from  day  to  day 
to  indicate  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 
Bazaine  had  been  driven  to  shelter  at  Metz, 
McMahon  had  been  driven  back  to  the  route 
leading  from  Paris  to  Metz  and  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  he  would  go  to  Paris  or  to  Bazaine's 
relief.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  north 
of  the  route  between  these  points.  On  the 
morning  that  the  wires  brought  us  that  informa- 
tion two  or  three  of  the  French  Creoles  of  New 
Orleans  visited  my  office  to  inquire  my  views 
of  the  movements  then  proceeding.  I  replied, 
"  McMahon's  army  will  be  prisoners  of  war 
in  ten  days."  They  were  very  indignant  and 
stated  that  I  was  a  republican  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Prussians.  My  reply  was  that  I 
had  only  given  them  my  solution  of  a  military 
problem.  The  Prussians  were  on  the  shorter 
route  to  Paris  or  to  Metz,  so  that  if  McMahon 
should  attempt  to  move  in  either  direction  the 
Prussians,  availing  themselves  of  the  shorter 


lines,  would  interpose  and  force  McMahon 
to  attack,  but  he  had  already  been  so  beaten 
and  demoralized,  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  make  a  successful  attack  and  would  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  surrender.  If  he  had  gone 
directly  to  Paris  before  giving  up  his  shorter 
route,  it  is  possible  that  he  could  have  organ- 
ized a  succoring  army  for  the  relief  of  Metz. 

Had  we  interposed  between  Meade  and 
Washington  our  army  in  almost  as  successful 
prestige  as  was  that  of  the  Prussians,  Meade 
would  have  been  obliged  to  attack  us  wher- 
ever we  might  be  pleased  to  have  him.  He 
would  have  been  badly  beaten  like  the  French, 
and  the  result  would  have  been  similar. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  two  governments 
would  have  been  permanently  established ; 
for  I  thought  before  the  war,  and  during  its 
continuance,  that  the  peoples  would  eventually 
get  together  again  in  stronger  bonds  of  friend- 
ship than  those  of  their  first  love. 

James  Longstreet. 


THE    FINDER    OF   THE   ANTIETAM   ORDER   OF   GENERAL   LEE. 


In  The  Century  for  November  appear  two  com- 
munications, one  by  myself,  and  one  from  the  late 
General  McClellan  relating  to  a  pension  for  the  widow 
of  John  B.  Mitchell,  late  of  Company  "  F  "  Twenty- 
seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  the  finder  of  the  famous 
Antietam  order  of  General  Lee. 


Neither  the  soldier  nor  the  widow  has  ever  filed  a 
claim  for  pension,  and  any  seeming  failure  of  recog- 
nition is  not  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Pension 
Office. 

S.    Colgrove. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  15,  1886.    y.Aj  \\ 
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HORTLY  after  daybreak 
of  a  morning  near  the 
end  of  June,  1865,  Horace 
Greeley  came  to  the  house 
of  George  Shea  (then 
Corporation  Attorney,  and 
afterwards  Chief-justice  of 
the  Marine  Court),  in  New 
York.  His  errand  was  urgent.  The  preceding 
day  he  had  received  a  letter,  dated  June  22, 
from  Mrs.  Varina  Davis,  whose  husband, 
Jefferson  Davis,  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
Monroe.  The  "  Bureau  of  Military  Justice," 
headed  by  General  Joseph  Holt,  had  already 
charged  him  with  guilty  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Davis 
wrote  from  Savannah,  and  implored  Greeley 
to  obtain  if  possible  a  speedy  public  trial  of 
Davis  on  this  charge,  and  on  any  inferred 
charge  of  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war.  Greeley 
could  not  believe  that  Davis  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  assassination.  He  added  that  Davis 
had  personally  received  from  Francis  P.  Blair, 
in  the  preceding  winter,  sufficient  assurance 
of   Lincoln's   kindly   intentions   toward   the 


South.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Shea  to  interest 
himself  professionally  on  Davis's  behalf,  and 
said  :  "We  can  have  with  us  those  with  whom 
you  have  been  in  confidential  relations  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years."  Shea  said  that  unless 
the  Government  were  willing  to  abandon  the 
charge  against  Wirz  for  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
it  could  not  overlook  his  superior,  Davis, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  responsible.  He 
should  hesitate  to  act  as  counsel,  if  the  case 
came  before  a  military  tribunal.  Greeley  said 
he  did  not  know  Mr.  Davis,  and  Shea  said : 
"  Neither  do  I.  But  I  know  those  who  are 
intimate  with  him ;  and  his  reputation  among 
them  is  universal  for  kindness  of  heart  amount- 
ing, in  a  ruler,  almost  to  weakness."  Greeley 
feared  that  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  could 
not  beheld  blameless,  and  that  Wirz's  impend- 
ing trial  had  a  "  malign  aspect "  for  Davis. 

"  If  the  contrary  cannot  be  made  to  appear," 
said  Shea,  "  the  case  is  hopeless." 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Shea  should  con- 
sult with  common  friends,  then  in  official 
power,  and  with  representative  citizens,  in 
order  to  assist   Davis,  should  the  charge  of 
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cruelty  prove  unfounded.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  take  into  confidence  only  pronounced  Re- 
publicans. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  conference,  held 
in  the  first  light  of  morning,  between  the  chief 
journalist  of  the  Republican  party  and  his 
friend,  an  uncompromising  Democrat,  with 
the  object  of  aiding  Davis;  a  scheme  which, 
had  it  been  known,  would  have  roused  a  storm 
of  passionate  protest  in  the  North. 

Shea  had  always  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Greeley,  who  had  known  him  from  child- 
hood.* This  brought  him  into  friendly  asso- 
ciation with  abolition  leaders ;  and  as  he  was 
himself  a  strong  Democrat,  he  was  naturally 
sought  out  as  the  person  most  likely  to  con- 
duct successfully  the  difficult  task  in  view. 
Charles  O'Conor  was  subsequently  engaged  to 
defend  Davis.  Shea  was  the  attorney  of  record. 

I  must  now  go  back  a  little.  In  July,  1864, 
Greeley  visited  Shea  at  Brier  Cliff,  on  the  Hud- 
son, respecting  the  proposed  conference  with 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Jacob  Thompson,  and  James 
P.  Holcombe,  on  the  Canada  side  of  Niagara 
Falls,with  a  view  to  securing  peace,  based  upon 
recognition  of  freedom  for  the  slaves.  Shea 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  part  in  it,  since 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  gentlemen  named 
had  definite  authority  to  negotiate.  The  meet- 
ing, as  every  one  is  aware,  came  to  nothing. 
Shea  was  now  to  be  associated  with  Greeley 
in  more  effectual  efforts  to  realize  fully  the 
peace  concluded  by  the  war. 

Late  in  March,  1865,  Shea  went  to  Hilton 
Head,  and  thence  to  Charleston.  One  of  his 
objects,  though  not  at  first  the  chief  one,  was 
to  meet  certain  Republican  leaders  whom  he 
could  not  visit  at  the  North  without,  perhaps, 
exciting  observation  and  inquiry.  They  were 
going  down  to  Charleston  on  the  Arago,  to 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  United  States 
flag  above  Fort  Sumter.  He  preceded  them, 
and  was  the  guest  of  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore, 
then  commanding  in  that  department.  He 
had  just  come  from  Hilton  Head  on  the  flag- 
ship with  General  Gillmore,  when  the  Arago 
arrived  and  anchored  outside  the  bar  at  day- 
break of  Good  Friday,  April  14th.  Just  then 
came  the  news,  through  Sherman's  headquar- 
ters, of  Lee's    surrender;    and  the  flagship, 

*  See  Greeley's  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life." 
t  January  22,  1 86 1,  Senator  Fitch  of  Indiana  moved 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  fill  vacancies 
on  the  committees,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Sena- 
tors Jefferson  Davis,  Yulee,  Fitzpatrick,  Clay,  and 
Mallory,  whose  States  had  seceded.  In  the  debate  that 
followed,  Seward  said  :  "  I  am  utterly  opposed,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  to  this  transaction.  ...  I  am  for 
leaving  those  seats  here  for  those  Senators  or  for  other 
Senators  from  the  States  which  they  represent,  to  be 
resumed  at  their  own  time  and  at  their  good  pleas- 
ure." 

At  that  time  there  was  much  discussion  in  Congress 


steaming  out,  announced  it  to  the  party  on 
board  the  Arago,  among  whom  were  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson,  and  General  Joseph  Holt.  A 
scene  of  great  enthusiasm  ensued.  After  the 
ceremony  of  raising  the  flag  on  Sumter,  and 
Beecher's  oration,  Shea  went  with  Henry 
Wilson  to  the  mansion,  corner  of  Meeting 
street  and  fronting  the  Battery  at  Charleston. 
The  spirit  of  exultation  had  received  a  check 
in  the  news  of  that  morning.  Many  thought 
that,  the  war  being  ended,  the  Sumter  affair 
was  not  as  fitting  as  it  would  have  been  while 
hostilities  continued. 

The  sentiment  of  magnanimity  sprang  into 
life  at  once.  Wilson  and  Shea  thought  this 
opportunity  propitious,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  fostered  and  turned 
to  practical  account.  They  were  together 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Wilson  expressed  joy 
at  the  prospect  that,  since  Congress  was  not 
in  session,  peace  could  be  arranged  by  mili- 
tary armistice,  and  the  country  adjusted  to 
new  conditions  without  bitter  political  de- 
bate. They  agreed  that  the  most  powerful 
men  in  bringing  about  such  a  result  would  be 
John  A.  Andrew,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Greeley. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  they  thought,  would  prove 
intractable  were  Seward's  original  view  of 
the  situation,  now  precipitated,  to  be  acted 
upon.f 

The  plan  which  Wilson  and  Shea  were  now 
revolving  looked  towards  bringing  together 
representative  men  of  the  North  and  South, 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  that  view.  On 
Sunday,  Shea  had  a  long  talk  with  Garrison, 
while  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
lined  with  shattered  edifices.  Garrison,  Mr. 
Shea  says,  was  moved  by  the  sight,  and  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  this  same  city  had  once  burnt 
him  in  effigy  and  that  a  price  had  been  of- 
fered for  his  head  in  the  South.  He  said  he 
had  none  but  good  wishes  for  Charleston,  and 
"mourned"  to  see  that  of  its  "great  build- 
ings not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another." 
Shea  then  urged  upon  him  that  he  extend 
this  feeling  of  charity  to  the  entire  South 
and  assist  in  bringing  into  cooperation  with 
Northern  men  the  Southern  leaders,  so  as  to 
effect  speedily  a  good  understanding  and  the 

as  to  whether  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  members 
should  be  formally  recognized,  lest  by  such  action  the 
right  of  secession  should  be  tacitly  conceded.  January 
12,  1 86 1,  Seward  had  said  in  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  :  "  The  Union  can  be  dissolved  not  by  secession, 
with  or  without  force,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Taking  these  two  utterances  together,  it  is  plain  that 
Seward's  view  then  was  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  Southern  States  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  Union, 
and  that  they  should  always  be  free  to  resume  their 
seats  in  Congress. —  G.  P.  L. 
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resumption  of  peaceful  works  by  the  whole 
people.  Garrison  appeared  anxious  and  in- 
quiring. Shea  expressed  his  belief  that  Wilson 
and  Andrew  would  cooperate  in  such  a  plan.* 
Other  conversations  followed  while  the  party 
(which  left  Charleston  on  Monday)  was  on 
its  way  to  Hilton  Head.  But  there  it  re- 
ceived the  dire  news  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion. Everything  was  now  thrown  into  doubt, 
though  Wilson  still  had  great  hopes  of  John- 
son's acting  wisely.  The  steamer  Sueva  Nada 
was  at  once  ordered  to  New  York  with  those 
who  wished  to  go.  When  she  reached  that 
port  on  April  26th,  it  was  learned  that  she 
would  stop  first  at  Brooklyn,  to  land  Mr. 
Beecher.  Wilson,  eager  to  get  to  Washington, 
left  the  vessel  by  a  small  boat  and  was  rowed 
directly  to  Jersey  City. 

Within  a  few  days  he  returned  from  the  capi- 
tal and,  having  first  called  on  Greeley,  came 
to  Shea's  house.  There  he  told  of  his  conver- 
sations with  the  new  President.  He  appeared 
wholly  disheartened.  Johnson,  he  had  found, 
wanted  to  adopt  a  plan  for  making  all  South- 
erners of  former  social  position  suppliants  to 
him;  and  when  every  Southerner  owning  prop- 
erty of  more  than  $40,000  value  should  be 
forced,  as  a  condition  of  clemency,  to  give  up 
the  excess  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the 
South,  the  President  thought  their  aristocracy 
would  no  longer  "  have  a  heel  to  crush  peo- 
ple with."  From  that  hour  Wilson  and  John- 
son diverged ;  and  combinations  were  now 
formed  to  further  a  magnanimous  policy, 
if  need  were,  in  opposition  to  the  President. 
To  that  end  Shea  reopened  negotiations  with 
Governor  Andrew,  and  went  to  Boston  to  see 
him. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when  Greeley 
received  Mrs.  Davis's  letter  and  talked  with 
Shea  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  June  morning. 
Two  months  afterwards  Greeley  had  another 
letter  from  Mrs.  Davis,  evidently  intended  for 
publication.  This  caused  him  to  write  to  Shea, 
August  28th,  1865,  a  letter  which  indicated  a 
marked  change  in  Greeley's  disposition  to- 
wards Davis,  and  that  he  was  becoming  con- 
vinced of  Davis's  moral  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  against  prisoners.  Dining  with  Gree- 
ley the  next  evening,  t  Shea  undertook  to  get 
evidence  that  Davis  was  free  from  blame  on 
this  score. 

He  at  once  went  to  see  Francis  P.  Blair, 
whom  he  found  at  his  country-seat,  Silver 
Springs,  Maryland.  Justice  Shea  has  narrated 
to  me  the  substance  of  the  interview  which 
took  place  there,  and  I  give  it  from  his  dicta- 
tion. 

*  Shea  visited  Garrison  at  Roxbury  the  following 
summer,  but  found  him  changed  in  mind,  and  urgent 
for  the  extreme  punishment  of  Davis.    Garrison  said  : 


CHIEF-JUSTICE    SHEA'S   NARRATIVE. 

On  my  arriving  at  the  cottage  which  Mr. 
Blair  then  occupied,  his  mansion  having  been 
destroyed  by  Confederate  troops,  Mr.  Blair 
said  that  we  would  walk  out  in  the  grounds, 
so  that  our  conversation  might  be  entirely  free. 
He  said,  "  I  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  has  not 
been  allowed  to  appoint  counsel."  I  said, 
"  No ;  that  a  letter  had  been  sent  by  Mr. 
O'Conor  to  Davis  at  Fortress  Monroe ;  that 
we  understood  that  an  answer  had  been  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Davis,  but  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  stopped  in  the  State  Department." 

Blair. —  "You  surely  mean  the  War  De- 
partment." 

Shea. — "  No,  sir.  The  State  Department 
seems  to  take  an  irregular  and  unusual  inter- 
est concerning  Mr.  Davis  personally." 

Mr.  Blair  looked  puzzled  for  some  time ; 
then  smiled  as  if  something  occurred  to  him 
confirming  my  statement. 

Shea. — "  One  of  the  objects,  though  quite 
incidental,  of  my  visit  to  you,  Mr.  Blair,  is 
that  the  counsel  already  selected  by  Mr. 
Davis's  friends  should  at  a  proper  time  be  al- 
lowed access  to  him.  This  is  a  right  which 
the  Constitution  gives  to  every  citizen  accused, 
and  unless  the  case  of  a  prisoner  of  war  is  an 
exception,  it  should  not  be  denied  in  a  case 
so  important  and  conspicuous  as  that  of  Mr. 
Davis.  Your  intimacy  with  President  Johnson 
and  the  confidence  which  he  has  in  your 
friendship,  and  respect  for  your  judgment, 
point  you  out  to  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  Governor  Andrew  as  the 
one  person  able,  and  likely  willing,  to  aid  their 
plan  for  a  comprehensive  magnanimity  towards 
the  South.  They  are  sure  you  could  not  have 
approved  of  President  Johnson's  impolitic  and 
unjust  amnesty  of  last  May." 

Blair  (after  a  few  moments'  silence). — 
"  Mr.  Shea,  I  am  already  made  aware  that  you 
are  in  the  confidence  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
represent  them.  Have  you  not  seen  the  Chief- 
justice  also  ?  " —  with  a  significant  look. 

Shea. —  "  I  certainly  have,  and  have  come 
to  confer  with  you  upon  what  I  consider  nec- 
essary inferences  from  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  at  his  house  last  month.  It  is  clear 
that  he  considers  the  late  armed  strife  between 
the  States  as  an  open  and  public  war,  and  that 
no  charge  of  treason  attaches  to  any  one  en- 
gaged in  it  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States." 

Mr.  Blair. — "  I  heard  you  had  a  talk  to- 
gether ;  but  did  he  go  that  length  with  you  ?  " 

Shea. — "No;  not  in  strict  terms.  But  let 
me  relate  the  fact  to  you.    I  called  by  appoint- 

"  I  am  with  the  President,  and  desire  to  make  treason 
infamous." — George  Shea. 

t  At  the  old  Delmonico's,  corner  of  Chambers  street. 
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ment  at  his  residence  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  He  was  dining  out  and  had 
not  yet  returned.  The  porter  said  that  the 
Chief-justice  would  be  in  soon,  as  he  expected 
me  to  take  tea  with  him;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Mr.  Chase  returned,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  to  a  dinner  party  at  Secretary  Stan- 
ton's, and  had  some  trouble  in  breaking  away 
from  it.  While  we  sipped  our  tea,  I  found 
Mr.  Chase  growing  very  communicative,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  the  probability  that  if  it 
would,  unequivocally  and  decisively,  accept 
the  actual  situation  of  public  affairs, — espe- 
cially the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  black  man, —  the  next  Presidential 
election  might  see  that  party  restored  to  power. 
'I,'  he  said,  'have  always  been  somewhat 
Democratic  in  my  opinions  ;  and,  now  that 
slavery  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  be  more  so.  You  may  yet  see 
some  old  abolitionist  the  candidate  of  that 
party  for  the  Presidency.'*  After  a  few  mo- 
ments I  continued  the  conversation  by  saying : 
'  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  whom  I  have 
recently  talked,  regards  the  accession  of  the 
blacks  in  the  South  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship as  a  political  result  of  the  war.  He 
says  it  was  an  open  and  public  war,  and  the 
Southern  States  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  con- 
quered territory.'  Mr.  Chase  here  fell  into  a 
moment  of  thought,  and  then  said :  '  Congress 
itself  has  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Have 
you  considered  the  effect  of  Section  3  of 
Article  14  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution ?  '  Leaving  me,  Mr.  Chase  went  across 
the  hall  into  the  small  library  room  on  the 
left  as  you  enter  the  street  door,  returned  with 
a  volume  of  the  United  States  Laws,  and  hav- 
ing read  to  me  the  part  of  the  Amendment  he 
referred  to,  said :  '  That  is  in  harmony  with 
Mr.  Stevens's  idea,  and  it  seems  to  make 
doubtful  the  liability  to  further  punishment 
for  treason  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion.' This  meaning  was  certainly  new  to  me ; 
but,  of  course,  whether  the  reading  was  in- 
tended as  a  suggestion  or  not,  it  has  left  a 
deep  impression.!  I  said :  '  Mr.  Chief-justice, 
Mr.  Stevens's  opinion  comes  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  from 
any  particular  legislation.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Stevens  to  Daniel  Webster's  dec- 
laration of  the  doctrine,  and  he  esteems  it  as 
satisfactory  and  authoritative ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  told  me  he  would  use  it  in  a  speech 
which  he  is  preparing  in  support  of  his  bill  for 
the  confiscation  of  Southern  lands.' 

"  I  then  read  to  the  Chief-justice  the  passage 

*  A  prophecy.   This  came  near  being  his  own  case 

in  1868,  and  was  actually  Greeley's  in  1872. — G.  P.  L. 

t  It  was  this  construction  of  that  law  which  formed 


to  which  I  had  called  Mr.  Stevens's  attention, 
from  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Monument  speech 
of  June  17th  1825:  'The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  attended  with  the  most  important  effects, 
beyond  its  immediate  result  as  a  military  en- 
gagement. It  created  at  once  a  state  of  open 
public  war.  There  could  no  lo?iger  be  a  question 
of  proceeding  against  individuals  as  guilty  of 
treason  or  rebellion?  " 

Having  told  Mr.  Blair  all  this,  I  added : 
"  You  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  there  is 
reason  to  make  the  inference  I  have  drawn 
as  to  the  Chief-justice's  opinion." 

Blair. — "  I  expect  that  you  have  some  defi- 
nite plan  for  me  to  lay  before  the  President." 

Shea.  — "  Yes.  Yet,  before  entering  on  that, 
let  me  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the 
continued  denial  of  Mrs.  Davis's  application 
to  visit  or  even  correspond  with  her  husband. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  intention  of  the  Government  remained 
unchanged  as  to  this.  Why, —  of  course  I 
could  not  ask  him.  I  wish  you  and,  if  per- 
missible, Mrs.  Blair  would  see  what  can  be 
done  through  the  President  and  Mr.  Stanton 
to  grant  Mrs.  Davis  even  a  limited  corre- 
spondence with  her  husband.  The  definite 
plan  which  our  friends  would  wish  you  to  lay 
before  the  President,  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  not 
officially  in  the  first  instance,  is  this :  To  have 
Mr.  Davis  released  from  actual  imprisonment 
by  some  means  known  to  the  law  —  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  Chief-justice  Marshall 
allowed  in  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr,  between 
the  time  of  his  arrest  and  trial.  This  could  not 
be  done  till  after  Davis  was  manumitted  from 
the  military  and  delivered  into  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. I  know  that  the  pendency  of  the  Wirz 
case  before  the  military  commission  may  con- 
tinue to  be  an  impediment  to  that  course;  but  it 
is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  threatened,  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
charges  and  specifications  in  that  case,  as  one 
of  those  with  whom  it  has  been  charged  that 
Wirz  conspired.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Blair,  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
it  is  possessed  of  no  evidence  implicating  Mr. 
Davis  in  that  charge  ?  If  it  could  be  arranged, 
according  to  recognized  procedures,  that  Mr. 
Davis  be  delivered  into  civil  custody,  then  the 
matter  may  take  its  usual  course  before  a  civil 
tribunal ;  and  time  may  then  fairly  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  consider  whether  pub- 
lic policy  requires  further  prosecution.  Mr. 
Davis  at  liberty  would  be  as  any  other  person 
in  the  South.  In  prison,  he  is  a  power,  and 
there  an  obstruction  to  any  plan  for  the  concil- 

the  very  ground  of  the  division  of  the  court,  and  pro- 
duced the  final  abandonment  of  the  prosecution  of 
Davis  by  the  Government. —  G.  P.  L. 
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iation  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Blair,  should 
you  find  that  the  President  thinks  himself 
committed  by  what  he  has  said  about  having 
this  question  of  secession  considered  and  de- 
termined by  our  highest  legal  tribunal,  so  as 
judicially  to  cast  it  out  of  our  political  system, 
in  that  case  counsel  for  the  defense  of  either 
Davis,  Clay,  or  other  prisoners  of  state  might 
interpose  a  special  plea  in  addition  to  the 
usual  plea  of  not  guilty ;  by  which  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  an  act  of  secession  consti- 
tuting the  crime  of  treason  might  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  without  the  com- 
plication of  a  trial  by  jury.  This  plan  I  have 
submitted  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  and  it  has  his 
approval.  He  has  authorized  me  to  say  so. 
However,  Mr.  Blair,  in  order  to  allow  the 
case  surely  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
may  be  necessary  that  Congress  give  by  stat- 
ute the  right  of  a  writ  of  error  in  such  cases, 
since  at  present  there  is  no  law  allowing  such 
an  appeal.  It  must  go  there  on  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  court  below.*  Our  friends  are 
most  anxious  that  all  we  attempt  should  have 
in  view  the  political  situation  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  Mr.  Davis." 

Mr.  Blair  said, "  We  will  think  further  of  this." 
After  dinner  we  resumed  our  walk  and  talk. 
Mr.  Blair  began  by  saying  :  "  What  you  have 
proposed,  I  think  well  of.  Even  Sumner  has 
said  that  a  trial  before  a  jury  would  be  a  farce. 
I  shall  see  the  President  to-morrow  afternoon, 
as  on  Sundays  he  has  leisure  ;  and  he  will  act 
promptly  in  this  matter.  If  you  will  hasten 
back  to  New  York  and  put  what  you  have 
said  to  me  into  writing,  particularly  regarding 
the  Chief-justice,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the 
President  privately,  if  I  get  any  encourage- 
ment from  him.  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done 
for  Mrs.  Davis,  and  ask  my  wife  to  intercede 
with  the  President  for  her." 

Mr.  Blair,  remaining  silent  for  some  time, 
finally  said  :  "  Much  of  this  trouble  need  not 
have  been.  Mr.  Davis  himself  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  advanced  the  interests  of  our 
whole  country.  We  all  know  that  European 
nations  are  combined  to  establish  on  this  con- 
tinent interests  inimical  to  our  institutions  and 
commerce.   We  should  have  held  all  of  Mex- 

*  This  was  said  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  bringing  the  political  question  before  the  Circuit 
Court. —  George  Shea. 

t  This,  I  am  assured,  was  the  exact  expression  used. 
— G.  P.  L. 

\  Compare,  on  this  point,  the  remarkable  order  given 
by  General  Grant  to  General  McDowell,  in  a  letter 
dated  at  City  Point,  Va.,  Jauuary  8,  1865  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Tribune"  November  8,  1885),  respect- 
ing the  possible  invasion  of  California  by  Dr.  Gwin, 
the  Duke  of  Sonora.  "  In  an  event  like  the  one  al- 
luded to,"  says  Grant  in  this  letter,  "  I  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  simply  driving  the  invaders  on  to  Mexican 
soil,  but  would  pursue  them  until  overtaken,  and  would 


ico  after  the  Mexican  war.  You  remember  how 
strongly  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  advised  it.  This  country  should 
never  permit  the  policy  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  become  inert."  Here  he  turned  and 
looked  at  me  and,  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
unusual  to  him,  said  :  "  I  presume  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  object  of  the  visits  which  I  made 
to  Richmond  last  January  ? — though  one  of 
our  friends  could  have  told  you  of  it." 

I  answered  :  "  One  of  our  particular  friends 
did  suggest  something  in  the  spirit  of  what 
you  have  already  suggested,  and  it  now  be- 
gins to  form  an  intelligibility  for  me  which  it 
had  not  before." 

"  It  is  well,"  resumed  Mr.  Blair,  "  that  you 
should  know  all  now ;  so  that  you  can  avoid 
in  further  conversations  with  others  of  our 
intimate  friends  at  the  North  any  curious  in- 
quiries. I  got  permission  to  visit  Richmond, 
and  went  there  early  in  January.  That  visit 
was  made  not  without  some,  although  an  in- 
definite, understanding  with  friends  in  power  t 
at  Washington.  So  far  as  my  interview  with 
Mr.  Davis  was  concerned,  I  was  there  indi- 
vidually, without  authority,  but  as  an  old  friend 
of  his  and  a  man  of  many  Southern  tender 
relations.  My  proposition  was  :  that  the  Con- 
federate army  should  recognize  that  Richmond 
was  110  longer  tenable,  and  should  evacuate  that 
place ;  that  the  army  should  move  south-west- 
ward, and  should  be  followed  by  the  natio?ial 
troops,  but  pitched  battles  should  be  avoided  ; 
that  this  pursuit  should  be  continued  until  the 
Confederate  art7iies  should  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  gathered  upon  the  frontier  of 
Mexico ;  and  that  then  they  shotdd  be  driven 
into  that  country  and  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  Federal  troops.  There,  once  in 
association  on  a  foreign  soil,  nothing  could  pre- 
vent a  fraternizing  of  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  soldiers.  This  would  have  been  a  con- 
summation  that  would  have  reconciled  all  con- 
cerned, and  would  have  obviated  any  elaborate 
political  device  for  reorganizing  or  restoring  any 
State  of  the  Union.  No  other  foreign  nation 
could  have  found  fault  with  our  following  a 
belligerent  army  into  the  territory  of  a  neigh- 
boring country,|  which  had  habitually  given 

retain  possession  0/  the  territory from  which  the  invader 
started,  until  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future,  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  was  in- 
sured." Grant  also  says:  "I  write  without  having 
discussed  this  matter  with  any  one.  .  .  .  This 
letter  is  written  ....  entirely  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  President  would  advise  in  case  of 
an  invasion  of  our  territory  from  that  of  Mexico, 
but  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  right  and  just."  The 
date  is  of  the  month  when  Blair  visited  Davis,  and 
the  letter  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  occupy- 
ing Mexico  was  "in  the  air,"  and  in  more  than  one 
mind,  even  though  not  officially  acknowledged. — 
G.  P.  L.  " 


X^JL — -frft 
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[The  names  of  C.  Vanderbilt  and  Horace  Greeley,  as  in  fac-simile  above,  were  signed  to  duplicates 
of  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  seal  was  witnessed  by  Augustus  Schell.  —EDITOR.] 
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aid  and  comfort  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  had  set  up  an  imperial  government,  with 
a  European  prince,  as  a  menace  to  us  and  a 
home  of  refuge  for  those  in  open  war  with  us. 
/  urged  upon  Mr.  Davis  that  our  people,  once 
there,  could  not  be  made  to  leave  ;  and  Europe 
and  Mexico  would  soon  understand  that  we 
were  there  to  stay.*  European  powers  had 
combined,  and  were  then  actually  proceeding 
to  occupy  that  country  permanently,  against 
the  will  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  impel 
us  to  prevent  their  success." 

Shea  returned  shortly  to  New  York,  and 
there,  a  few  days  later,  received  from  Mr. 
Blair  the  following  letter : 

"Silver  Springs,  September  9,  1865. 
"George  Shea,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  saw  the  President  yesterday,  and 
gave  him  the  views  you  communicated  to  me.  I  told 
him  frankly  whence  they  came.  He  gave  me  no  answer 
to  communicate  in  return  —  although  he  conversed 
freely  on  the  subject. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  well,  if  it  is  in  your  pur- 
pose to  pursue  the  matter  in  the  way  you  suggested, 
to  put  your  views  in  writing  and  submit  them  to  the 
President.  I  suppose  in  such  form  they  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  in  Cabinet,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood the  law  officer  might  apprise  you  of  the  result. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

"  F.  P.  Blair." 

Mr.  Shea  soon  afterwards  visited  Mr.  Blair 
again,  and  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  em- 
barrassing that  he  should  have  Mr.  Blair  hand 
to  the  President  such  a  written  statement, 
coming  from  one  acting  in  behalf  of  a  State 
prisoner,  if  it  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet. 

Blair. — "  Ifyou  do  not  trust  the  President, 
how  can  you  expect  him  to  trust  you  ?  " 

Shea. — "  I  am  willing  to  trust  Mr.  Johnson, 
but  not  to  expose  the  project  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  There  are  two  members  of 
the  Cabinet  whose  passions  on  this  subject 
would  frustrate  any  plan,  however  commend- 
able, t " 

Mrs.  Davis  was  soon  accorded  liberty  to 
correspond  with  her  husband  and  presently 
to  visit  him  at  Fort  Monroe.  This  was  the 
only  immediate  good  that  came  from  these 
conferences.  The  trial  of  Wirz  proceeded. 
He  was  condemned  because  of  his  agency  in 
the  cruelty  to  prisoners,  and  executed  No- 
vember 10th,  1865.  Now  it  seemed  clear  to 
many  that  the  trial  of  Wirz  was  largely  a 
proceeding  of  discovery  for  evidence  impli- 
cating another  higher  than  himself.  The  sin- 
gle point,  also,  on  which  light  was  desired  by 
the  band  of  friends  —  mainly  Republicans  — 
who  had  united  to  secure  a  large-minded  pol- 

*  Blair's  exact  words,  according  to  Justice  Shea. — 
G.  P.  L. 


icy  towards  ex- Confederates  was  this  same 
question  as  to  Mr.  Davis's  possible  responsi- 
bility for  ill-usage  of  our  soldiers  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Evidence  on  this  point,  I 
have  already  stated,  Shea  had  undertaken  to 
procure  for  Greeley,  Henry  Wilson,  and — as 
Shea  was  given  to  understand  —  for  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  He  went  in  the  first  week  of  January, 
1866,  to  Canada,  where  he  was  to  meet  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge,  stopping  on  his 
way,  however,  at  Boston,  to  consult  there 
with  John  A.  Andrew  and  others.  General 
Joseph  R.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  accompanied 
him. 

At  Montreal  the  two  put  up  at  St.  Law- 
rence Hall.  Breckinridge,  who  was  at  Toronto, 
telegraphed  as  follows  : 

"  Toronto,  January  8,  1866. 
"  To  General  J.  R.  Davis,  St.  L.  Hall. 
"  I  leave  for  Montreal  on  afternoon  train. 

"John  C.  Breckinridge." 

There,  in  a  private  room  of  that  hotel,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shea  some  of  the 
archives  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  were 
bound  volumes,  in  canvas  covers,  secured 
with  wax,  and  sealed.  General  Joseph  R. 
Davis  cut  the  covers  open  with  a  knife,  and 
Mr.  Shea  carefully  read  and  considered  the 
contents  —  especially  those  messages  and 
other  acts  of  the  Executive,  with  the  Senate 
in  its  secret  sessions,  concerning  the  care  and 
exchange  of  prisoners.  From  these  documents, 
not  made  to  meet  the  public  eye,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  people  of  the  South  believed  that 
reports  of  supposed  inhuman  and  unwarlike 
treatment  of  their  own  captured  soldiers  by 
agents  of  our  own  Government  were  trust- 
worthy, and  those  people  individually,  through 
their  representatives  at  Richmond,  had  pressed 
upon  Mr.  Davis  instant  measures  of  active 
retaliation  upon  Northern  prisoners.  It  was 
equally  and  decisively  manifest  from  these 
archives  that  Mr.  Davis  unflinchingly  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  such  demands,  and  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  violent  measures  proposed. 
His  refusal  impaired  his  personal  popularity 
and  brought  censure  upon  him  from  many 
persons  in  the  South.  The  evidence  obtained 
in  this  way  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Shea, 
and  submitted  to  Mr.  Greeley,  Gerrit  Smith, 
and,  in  part,  to  Henry  Wilson.  The  result 
was,  that  these  gentleman  and  others  associ- 
ated with  them  laid  aside  all  former  suspi- 
cions of  Davis  and  showed  a  positive  friendly 
disposition  towards  him. 

The  "  Tribune  "  at  once  began  a  series  of 
leading  editorials  demanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  proceed  with  the  trial ;  and 

t  Mr.  Stanton,  Judge  Shea  says,  was  not  one  of  the 
two.—  G.  P.  L. 
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Senator  Howard,  of  Michigan,  offered,  Janu- 
ary 1 6th,  1866,  a  joint  resolution,  seconded  by 
Charles  Sumner,  and  passed,  recommending 
the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Clement  C. 
Clay  before  a  military  tribunal,  on  charges 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  Re- 
port of  March  4th,  1865.  It  was,  however,  pri- 
vately known  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 
that,  if  a  trial  of  that  kind  were  held,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  would  act  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Clay.* 

Charles  O'Conor  and  Mr.  Shea,  being 
already  engaged  for  the  defense  of  Davis,  it 
was  essential  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
confer  with  him  personally.  Mr.  Shea  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  bring  this  about,  and 
to  apply  directly  to  the  President.  Late  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  May  19th,  1866,  accompanied 
by  an  eminent  Major-General,t  Shea  called 
upon  President  Johnson.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  learn 
whether,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were  to  be 
issued  by  the  Chief-justice  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
of  Northern  Virginia,  Jefferson  Davis  would 
be  delivered  by  the  military  authorities  into 
the  civil  jurisdiction.  Instantly  the  President 
burst  into  violent  anger,  and  in  loud  tones 
declared  that  he  would  "  not  talk  on  that  sub- 
ject." Mr.  Shea  said :  "  I  have  come  here  for 
this  purpose,  Mr.  President,  supported  by  Sen- 
ators and  others  who  are  disposed  to  act  in 
this  matter  with  the  Administration.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  at  least  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  " ;  and  he  was  about  to  name  the 
men  whom  he  meant,  when  President  John- 
son interrupted  him  with  increased  —  nay, 
furious  —  anger,  and  burst  into  such  a  tirade, 
that  Mr.  Shea,  turning  his  back  on  the  Presi- 
dent, walked  with  his  friend  instantly  from 
the  room. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning 
an  aide-de-camp,  who  dragged  a  clashing  saber 
at  his  heels,  brought  to  Mr.  Shea  the  follow- 
ing communication,  written  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  time  when  he  had  left  the  White 
House: 


"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 
"  May  19,  1866  (10:30  p.  m.). 
"  Mr.  George  Shea,  Willard's  Hotel. 

"  SIR  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will 
try  and  see  you  and  the  gentleman  with  you  on  Mon- 
day morning,  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  that 
time.  With  great  respect, 

"  R.  Morrow, 
"Bt.  Col.  and  A.  A.  G." 

*  I  am  informed,  on  very  high  authority,  that  among 
the  papers  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  the  hands  of  his 
literary  executor,  full  evidence  of  this  had  been  found. 
Mr.  Burton  N.  Harrison  also  recalls  that  William  B. 
Reed  of  Philadelphia  was  assured  that  Stevens  was 
ready  to  act  as  counsel  for  Davis.    Stevens's  object  was 


The  suddenness  of  this  summons,  following 
upon  the  recent  scene,  and  brought  by  a  mili- 
tary officer,  might  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Shea 
at  first,  before  reading  the  communication, 
the  possibility  that  he  was  to  be  summarily 
put  under  arrest,  for  such  things  were  possible 
in  those  days.  He  returned  a  written  answer 
by  the  President's  messenger.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  alone, 
and  was  met  in  a  few  moments  by  an  official, 
who  came  to  him  in  the  upper  hallway  and 
said  that  the  President  would  see  him  at  once. 
Mr.  Shea  relates  to  me,  as  follows,  the  inter- 
view which  then  took  place  : 

"  When  I  entered  the  President's  retiring 
room,  the  President  and  Senator  James  H. 
Lane  of  Kansas  were  together.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  his  hand  upon  the  Senator's  shoulder, 
talking  to  him  in  a  very  collected,  earnest 
manner.  On  seeing  me,  Senator  Lane  said  to 
the  President:  'You have  important  business 
with  Mr.  Shea  ' ;  from  which  I  at  once  inferred 
that  Lane,  who  was  one  of  the  Senators  whom  I 
had  it  in  mind  to  name  on  Saturday  night,  had 
brought  about  the  change  in  the  President's 
mood  and  caused  me  to  be  sent  for.  (Lane 
himself,  the  next  day,  told  me  that  this  was  the 
fact.)  The  President  continued  talking  with 
Lane  in  a  subdued  voice,  briefly,  and  when  the 
Senator  left  the  room  seated  himself  at  his 
desk  near  the  window.  We  were  alone.  He 
then  requested  me  to  take  a  chair  close  by  the 
desk,  and  asked,  '  Whom  did  you  intend  to 
allude  to,  last  Saturday,  as  your  supporters  ?  ' 

"  I  answered  :  '  Senator  Lane,  Senator  Dix- 
on, %  Ex-Governor  Andrew,  Senator  Wilson  ; 
and  the  opinion  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  I  know, 
would  favor  everything  that  might  tend  to 
treat  Mr.  Davis  like  any  other  prisoner  of 
war.  Mr.  Greeley  and  Gerrit  Smith  favor  my 
application ;  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that, 
when  the  Government  consents  to  have  Davis 
tried  according  to  the  civil  law,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  will  be  one  of  the  bondsmen  for 
bail.' 

"  The  President  looked  at  me  steadfastly, 
and  seemed  to  be  amazed.  I  told  him  that  we 
had  determined  to  wait,  before  approaching 
him,  until  the  Administration  could  depend 
upon  proper  support  from  those  most  active  in 
upholding  the  Union.  I  said :  '  The  com- 
munication which  I  am  told  that  old  Mr.  Blair 
forwarded  to  you  from  me  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  us.'  I  also  said,  '  that  the  letter 
which  Mr.  O'Conor  had  sent,  about  the  same 
time,  offering  to  give  his  bond  for  $100,000, 

to  prove  at  the  trial  that  the  Southern  States  had  been 
in  open  war,  out  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  subject 
to  treatment  as  conquered  territory.  In  this  manner, 
from  an  opposite  motive,  he  fell  in  with  the  reconcilia- 
tionists. —  G.  P.  L. 

t  Q.  A.  Gillmore.  t  Of  Connecticut. 
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and  to  become  thereupon  the  special  custo- 
dian of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  not  known  to  us 
until  afterwards,  when  O'Conor  complained 
that  he  had  received  no  reply.  The  gentle- 
men whom  I  represented,'  said  I, '  wished  that 
the  law  should  take  its  usual  course,  without 
further  impediment  from  the  Government.' 

"  The  President  said  he  thought  this  applica- 
tion was  in  the  right  spirit,  and  ought  to  be 
considered.  '  It  would  be  well  for  you,'  he 
said,  '  to  see  the  Attorney  General.' 

"  I  answered,  '  I  have  already  done  so,  and 
I  think  he  does  not  object  to  Mr.  O'Conor 
and  myself  communicating  with  Mr.  Davis  as 
counsel.  But  he  hinted  no  opinion  as  to  de- 
livering Mr.  Davis  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus? 

"The  interview  lasted  fully  half  an  hour.  The 
President  spoke  on  other  topics,  and  always 
in  a  low,  sad  voice.  Had  I  not  seen  his  wild, 
passionate  behavior  at  our  meeting  two  days 
before,  I  should  not  have  believed  that  he  was 
capable  of  such  rage. 

"  Finally,  he  took  a  small  sheet  of  paper, 
folded  it  once,  and  slowly  wrote  with  a  short 
wood  lead-pencil  —  an  end  of  which  he  had 
held  in  his  mouth  while  considering  the  words 
—  a  few  lines,  put  the  sheet  in  an  envelope, 
and  sealed  it  with  a  common  red  wafer.  I  sup- 
pose no  act  so  important  was  ever  done  with 
less  formality.  As  he  pressed  the  wafer  down, 
I  remember  that  his  thumb  slipped  and  made 
a  smear  of  the  wafer  from  the  center  to  the 
corner  of  the  envelope.  Writing  the  address, 
also  in  pencil,  to  '  Hon.  Jas.  Speed,'  he 
handed  me  the  note  and  said  :  '  Will  you  take 
that  to  the  Attorney  General  ?  ' 

"  I  took  my  leave.  The  President,  rising, 
went  with  me  towards  the  door,  and  there, 
offering  his  hand,  said:  '  Don't  forget  to  call 
when  you  are  in  Washington  again.'  But  it 
so  chanced  that  I  never  saw  Andrew  Johnson 
after  that  time.  A  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
Speed,  who  seemed  equally  surprised  by  the 
President's  note  and  by  what  I  told  him  about 
my  allies,  sufficed.  The  next  day  I  received 
from  him  an  assurance  that  the  Government 
had  sent  orders  to  Fort  Monroe  that  Mr. 
O'Conor  and  I  should  be  admitted  to  see 
Mr.  Davis.  No  answer  was  given  as  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  On  the  next  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  O'Conor  and  I  landed  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and  saw  Mr.  Davis,  then  im- 
prisoned in  a  casemate.  His  beard,  which 
had  grown,  I  presume,  while  he  was  in  prison, 
had  changed  the  expression  of  his  face,  and 
at  first  I  did  not  recognize  him.    I  had  seen 


him  but  once  before,  and  now  met  him  for  the 
first  time.  The  danger  of  a  military  court  to 
try  Davis,  like  that  which  had  condemned 
Wirz,  was  still  imminent.  I  was  aware  that 
officers  had  been  named  for  it,  and  that  Gen- 
eral David  Hunter  was  to  be  President.  But, 
later,  the  prospect  of  any  sort  of  trial  taking 
place  became  vague." 

The  time  seemed  ripe,  at  last,  for  attempt- 
ing to  liberate  Davis  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  bail-bond.  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  Horace  Greeley  now  gave 
Mr.  Shea  their  individual  and  unlimited  pow- 
ers of  attorney  to  act  in  their  behalf  as  bonds- 
men for  Davis.  This  was  in  June,  1866.  The 
attempt  failed.  On  May  1st,  1867,  another  and 
like  effort  proved  successful ;  and  then  Van- 
derbilt sent  to  Richmond  his  own  son-in-law, 
the  Hon.  Horace  F.  Clark,  to  act  for  him ;  but 
Gerrit  Smith  and  Greeley  were  there  present 
in  person. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  not  disposed  of  until  near  the  end 
of  1868,  and  then  on  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment. Chief-justice  Chase  and  Mr.  Justice 
Underwood  presided.  The  Chief-justice  an- 
nounced on  December  5th,  1868,  that  the  court 
had  failed  to  agree  upon  a  decision,  and  then 
this  certificate  of  division  and  of  the  question 
was  filed:  "Whether,  by  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  third  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  defendant  is  exempted  from  indict- 
ment or  prosecution  for  treason  in  levying  war 
and  participating  or  engaging  in  the  late  re- 
bellion. And  upon  that  question  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  opposed.  And  thereupon 
the  said  point  is  upon  the  request  of  the  said 
defendant,  stated  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Judges,  and  certified  under  the  seal  of 
the  said  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  its  next  session." 

Thus  ended  a  prosecution  which,  as  Charles 
Sumner  foretold  in  the  Senate,  was  to  be  a 
failure.  But  there  was  one  person  who,  if  pres- 
ent in  that  court-room,  would  not  have  shared 
the  general  surprise  when  the  Chief-justice,  as 
the  court  adjourned  sine  die,  "  instructed  the 
reporter  to  record  him  as  having  been  of  the 
opinion,  on  the  disagreement,  that  the  indict- 
ment should  be  quashed,  and  all  further  pro- 
ceedings barred  by  the  effect  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ." 

George  Parsons  Lathrop. 


PURSUIT    AND    CAPTURE    OF    JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

I.— BY    THE     COMMANDER    OF    THE    UNION    CAVALRY. 


FTER  the  last  council  of 
the  Confederacy  at  Abbe- 
ville, South  Carolina,  the 
practical  conclusion  of 
which  was  that  the  war 
was  ended,  it  was  made 
evident  that  no  such  force 
as  still  remained  with 
Jefferson  Davis  could  get  through  the  country 
occupied  by  my  troops.  The  cavalry  corps 
under  my  command  had  been .  distributed 
throughout  Georgia,  a  large  detachment  had 
been  sent  to  Florida,  strong  parties  were  now 
watching  every  ferry  and  crossing  and  patrol- 
ling every  road,  and  every  officer  and  man  of 
that  splendid  force  was  keenly  on  the  lookout 
for  the  fugitives,  but  up  to  this  time  without 
any  exact  information  of  Davis'#  movements. 
On  the  23d  of  April  I  learned  that  he  and  his 
party  had  been  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
only  three  or  four  days  before,  and  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  South  with  a  wagon-train  and 
an  escort  of  cavalry,  but  there  my  information 
ended  for  the  time.     [See  also  page  561.] 

On  the  28th,  Upton  left  Macon  by  rail,  ac- 
companied by  a  part  of  his  division,  with  orders 
to  leave  a  detachment  under  Colonel  B.  B. 
Eggleston,  1st  Ohio,  at  Atlanta,  and  to  take 
another  on  to  Augusta,  while  Winslow,  with  the 
rest  of  the  division,  was  left  to  march  directly  to 
Atlanta.  Before  starting,  General  Alexander, 
commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  at  his  own 
suggestion  and  request  was  authorized  to  de- 
tach an  officer  and  twenty  picked  men  to  be 
disguised  as  rebel  soldiers,  to  march  northeast- 
ward into  and  through  the  Carolinas  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  definite  in- 
formation of  Davis's  movements.  This  party 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Joseph  A.  O.  Yeoman,  of  the  1st  Ohio  Cavalry, 
a  brave  and  enterprising  young  officer,  at  that 
time  serving  on  the  staff  of  Alexander  as  acting 
assistant  inspector-general  of  brigade.  He  was 
tall,  slender,  and  of  a  somewhat  swarthy  com- 
plexion, which,  with  hair  that  for  lack  of  a 
barber's  services  had  grown  long  enough  to 
brush  back  of  his  ears,  and  a  Confederate  ma- 
jor's brand-new  uniform,  gave  him  such  a  close 
resemblance  to  his  erring  but  gallant  country- 
men of  the  South  that  his  most  intimate  friend 
would  not  have  suspected  him  of  being  a  Yan- 
kee. His  men  were  quite  as  successfully  fitted 
out  in  captured  clothing,  and  after  receiving 


instructions  at  my  own  headquarters  to  report 
frequently  by  courier,  he  gaily  set  off  on  what 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  ex- 
pedition. Verbal  orders  were  also  given  to 
the  other  division  and  brigade  commanders  to 
send  out  similar  parties,  and  they  did  so  with- 
out delay. 

Yeoman  and  his  followers  marched  rapidly 
towards  the  upper  crossings  of  the  Savannah 
River,  entered  South  Carolina,  and  by  diligent 
but  cautious  inquiry  and  much  hard  riding 
found  and  joined  the  party  they  were  looking 
for,  without  attracting  unusual  attention  to 
themselves.  The  country  was  full  of  disbanded 
Confederate  soldiers,  all  more  or  less  demor- 
alized and  going  home.  Discipline  was  at 
an  end,  and  every  man  of  them  was  looking 
out  for  himself.  This  condition  of  affairs  facil- 
itated the  operations  of  Yeoman,  and  encour- 
aged him  to  believe  that  he  might  find  an 
opportunity  to  seize  and  carry  off  the  rebel 
chief;  but  the  vigilance  and  devotion  of  the 
escort  rendered  it  impossible  to  put  this  dar- 
ing plan  into  effect,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
his  sending  couriers  into  the  nearest  Fed- 
eral picket  post  to  report  the  movements  of 
the  party  he  was  with.  The  information  thus 
obtained  was  promptly  transmitted  to  Generals 
Alexander  and  Upton,  and  by  them  to  me.  At 
Washington,  Georgia,  there  was  much  confu- 
sion, growing  out  of  the  further  disbanding 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  proximity 
of  our  forces,  and  Yeoman  lost  sight  of  Davis 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  he 
divided  his  party  into  three  or  four  squads, 
and  sought  again  to  obtain  definite  information 
of  the  Confederate  chieftain's  movements  and 
plans.  Persevering  in  his  efforts,  he  learned 
enough  to  convince  him  that  Davis  had  relin- 
quished all  hope  of  getting  through  the  coun- 
try to  the  westward,  and  would  most  probably 
try  to  reach  the  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  Coast 
and  escape  by  sea.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  plan  which  Pollard,  the  historian  of  the 
Lost  Cause,  says ,  was  deliberately  adopted, 
many  weeks  before  Lee's  catastrophe.  Rely- 
ing upon  his  information,  Yeoman  sent  in 
couriers  to  make  it  known,  and  as  soon  as  it 
reached  him  Alexander  repeated  it  to  me 
by  the  telegraph,  which  was  now  completely 
in  our  possession.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors, 
and  everybody  had  a  theory  to  advance  as  to 
the  probable  movements  of  the  party  we  were 
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of  all  beat  time,  as  though  the  whole  congre- 
gation was  marching,  while  through  it  all  ran 
the  wild  monotone,  "Glory! — glory!  —  glory, 
glory,  glory  !  "  Occasionally  a  woman  would 
shout  a  response  and  throw  her  arms  around 
the  girl's  neck.  Presently  some  began  singing 
again,  and  all  joined  in  the  refrain  until  the 
church  fairly  thundered : 

Sister  Mary  weep,  Sister  Marthy  moan, 

Who  's  on  de  Lord's  side  ? 

De  Lord's  side  es  de  sho  side, 

Who  's  on  de  Lord's  side  ? 

O  mo'ners,  you  on  de  Lord's  side? 

O  mo'ners,  you  on  de  Lord's  side? 

De  Lord's  side  es  de  sho  side, 

Who  's  on  de  Lord's  side  ? 

And  through  the  weird  melody  in  singular 
cadence  rose  the  wild  cry  of  the  marching  girl : 

Glory! — glory! — glory,  glory,  glory  ! 
O  sister,  lay  yo'  burden  down, 
Who  's  on  de  Lord's  side  ? 
De  Lord's  side  es  de  sho  side, 
Who  's  on  de  Lord's  side  ?  etc. 

Sal  had  made  considerable  progress  on  her 
circuit  and  was  beginning  to  add  a  queer  little 
shuffle  to  her  march,  popping  her  long,  broad 
foot  upon  the  resonant  plank,  when  she  came 
face  to  face  with  M'ria  sitting  in  all  the  glory 
of  the  Ole  Miss  frock  by  the  side  of  Alec. 
M'ria  touched  her  escort  in  the  side  with  her 
elbow  and  said  aloud,  grinning : 

"  Look  at  Bigfoot  Sal !  " 

It  was  a  fatal  remark.  Sal  was  fairly  frenzied 
with  excitement,  and  M'ria  drew  the  whole 
current.  Her  rival  sprang  on  her  with  the  fury 
of  a  tigress,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Ole 
Miss  frock  was  reduced  to  shreds.  Sal  lifted 
her  light  enemy  into  the  air  and  brought  her 
down  to  the  floor  with  terrific  force,  M'ria  giv- 
ing expression  to  her  pain  and  fear  in  frightful 
screams.  As  Sal  tore  and  bit,  the  clockwork  of 
her  religious  fervor  ran  on:  "Glory! — glory! 
—  glory,  glory,  glory!"  she  muttered.  The 
congregation  had  been  fired  to  a  white  heat 
by  the  conversion  of  the  girl,  and  were  just 
drifting  into  the  ecstatic  church  dance  when 
the  sudden  conflict  began.  M'ria's  brother 
sprang  over  the  benches  intervening,  and  catch- 
ing Sal  by  the  hair  began  to  cuff  her  vigorously. 
The  next  instant  Alec,  whose  love  for  his  dusky 
fiancee  had  only  slumbered,  jumped  on  his  back 
like  a  catamount. 


Plantation  life  is  like  village  life ;  there  are 
always  two  sides,  and  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  In  the  excitement  of  the  onset  good 
intentions  were  mistaken  for  declarations  of 
war,  and  when  war  developed  it  involved  the 
whole  community.  Men  and  women  struggled 
in  every  direction.  Some  took  flying  leaps  out 
of  the  windows,  and  some,  crawling  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  packed  the  doorway, 
dropped  down  safely  outside,  perhaps  only  to 
become  involved  at  last,  for  many  old  debts 
are  settled  in  such  emeutes. 

Gradually  the  crowd  escaped  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  church  and  groups  were  formed  on 
all  sides.  Fights  were  still  in  progress.  Pres- 
ently blows  were  suspended,  and  excited  dis- 
cussion took  their  place.  Just  at  this  moment, 
when  a  reaction  was  setting  in,  and  friends 
were  pinning  remnants  of  clothing  over  the 
almost  nude  forms  of  Tempy  and  Chloe,  while 
the  two  loudly  abused  each  other,  out  of  the 
doorway  came  Sal.  Her  head  was  high  in  the 
air,  her  feet  were  keeping  time  to  the  monotone 
she  was  still  somewhat  exhaustedly  shouting : 

"Glory! — glory! — glory,  glory,  glory!  " 

The  crowt^gave  way,  and  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  marching  with  meas- 
ured tread,  putting  in  every  now  and  then  her 
queer  little  shuffle,  and  slapping  the  roadway 
with  her  long  foot,  she  passed  on  among  the 
pines,  her  cotton  dress  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing at  intervals  until  the  distance  and  shad- 
ows swallowed  her  up.  Silence  for  a  moment 
fell  upon  the  crowd,  then  a  burst  of  laughter 
followed :  the  excitement  had  taken  a  more 
cheerful  turn. 

On  went  the  girl,  and  faintly  sounded  the 
marching  cadence : 

"  Glory  !  —  glory  !  —  glory,  glory,  glory  !  " 

Then  it  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
crowd  found  itself  interested  in  two  wrecks 
that  crept  out  of  the  church  and  appealed  to 
their  sympathies.  One  was  M'ria ;  the  other, 
Peter. 

Slowly,  still  arguing,  the  gathering  dissolved. 
But  as  the  scattering  groups  faded  away  through 
the  patches  of  moonlight  and  shadow,  and  the 
night  hushed  discord,  from  away  up  the  road 
where  it  winds  around  the  house  and  Missy's 
darkened  bedroom  at  the  corner,  there  came 
floating  back  the  words  of  Sal's  triumphant 
hymn : 

"  Glory  !  —  glory  !  —  glory,  glory,  glory  !  " 


H.  S.  Edwards. 
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YOU  meant  to  wound  me?    Then  forgive, 
O  friend,  that  when  the  blow  fell,  I 
Turned  my  face  from  you  to  the  wall 
To  smile,  instead  of  die. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 81. 


You  meant  to  gladden  me  ?   Dear  friend, 
Whose  praise  like  jewels  I  have  kept, 
Forgive  me,  that  for  very  joy 
I  bent  my  happy  head  and  wept. 

A.  W.  R. 
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so  anxious  to  apprehend ;  but  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  reports  and  the  few  abso- 
lute facts  which  had  reached  me  I  had  already 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Davis  would  be 
forced  to  flee,  probably  alone  and  in  disguise, 
towards  the  Florida  coast,  and  reported  to 
Thomas  that  I  had  no  doubt  we  should  catch 
him  if  he  undertook  to  pass  through  the 
country  attended  by  an  escort  and  a  wagon- 
train. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  6,  immediately 
after  receiving  the  intelligence  from  Yeoman, 
I  sent  for  General  Croxton,  commanding  the 
First  (McCook's)  Division,  and  directed  him 
to  select  his  best  regiment  in  his  division,  and 
send  it  forthwith,  under  its  best  officer,  east- 
ward by  the  little  town  of  Jeffersonville  to 
Dublin  on  the  Oconee  River,  with  orders  to 
march  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  scout- 
ing the  country  well  to  the  northward  of  his 
route,  leaving  detachments  at  all  important 
cross-roads  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  all 
rebel  parties,  whether  large  or  small,  that  might 
be  passing  through  that  region.  It  was  hoped 
by  these  means  that  the  route  pursued  by 
Davis  might  be  intersected  and  his  movements 
discovered,  in  which  event  the  commanding 
officer  was  instructed  to  follow  wherever  it 
might  lead,  until  the  fugitive  should  be  over- 
taken and  captured.  General  Croxton  selected 
the  1  st  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Harnden,  an  officer 
of  age,  experience,  and  unconquerable  resolu- 
tion, who  reported  to  me  after  his  regiment 
was  on  the  march,  and  whom  I  notified  that 
Davis  was  known  to  have  an  escort  variously 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifty  men,  all  fully 
armed,  and  determined  to  die  "  in  the  last 
ditch,"  if  need  be,  in  his  defense.  The  sturdy 
old  colonel  understood  fully  what  he  might 
encounter  and  what  was  expected  of  him,  and 
assured  me  as  he  galloped  away  that  he  would 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  and 
command  if  he  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  party  he  was  sent  after.  He  had 
selected  150  of  his  best  men  and  stoutest 
horses,  and,  marching  all  night,  he  reached 
Dublin  the  next  evening  at  seven  o'clock, 
having  left  an  officer  and  thirty  men  at  Jeffer- 
sonville with  orders  to  send  out  scouts  in  all 
directions.  During  his  march  he  had  kept 
scouting  parties  well  out  on  both  sides  of  his 
column  in  hopes  of  finding  the  trail  of  the  party 
for  whom  he  was  searching,  but  nothing  of 
importance  occurred  till  after  he  had  biv- 
ouacked for  the  night. 

Meanwhile  the  conviction  was  growing  in 
my  mind  that  Davis  would  certainly  try  to 
pass  through  eastern  Georgia  into  Florida,  and 
accordingly  the  next  day — May  7 — I  sent 
for  Colonel  Minty,  commanding  the  Second 


(Long's)  Division,  and  directed  him  also  to 
select  his  best  regiment  and  order  it  to  follow 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Ocmulgee  River, 
watching  all  the  crossings,  and  seizing  all  the 
boats  between  Hawkinsville  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohoopee  River.  Minty  selected  the 
4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  his  own  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  D. 
Pritchard,  an  officer  of  rare  ability  and  en- 
terprise. He  received  the  same  information 
and  instructions  that  had  been  given  to  Harn- 
den in  regard  to  the  strength  and  character 
of  the  escort  which  was  supposed  to  be  with 
Davis,  and  was  directed  to  find  and  follow  the 
party  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  necessary  and 
bring  it  in  if  possible.  Pritchard,  leaving  behind 
his  weaker  horses,  set  out  immediately  with  the 
rest  of  his  regiment,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

The  excitement  had  now  grown  to  white 
heat,  and  every  officer  and  man  in  the  force  was 
on  the  alert.  Upton  had  telegraphed  me  from 
Augusta  as  early  as  the  6th,  suggesting  that  I 
should  offer  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  capture  of  Davis,  urging  in  sup- 
port of  his  advice  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  approve  my  action,  and  that  it  would 
induce  even  the  rebels  to  assist  in  making  the 
capture.  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  commit 
the  Government  in  that  way,  and  decided,  in- 
stead, to  offer  a  reward  to  be  paid  from  the 
treasure  which  the  fleeing  chieftain  was  thought 
by  General  Halleck,  and  perhaps  others,  to 
have  with  him.  This  was  done,  and  printed 
copies  of  the  offer  were  scattered  throughout 
the  State  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  time  the  cavalry  corps,  consisting 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  horsemen,  was  hold- 
ing all  the  important  points  along  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Kingston  to  Tallahassee,  with 
one  brigade  and  many  smaller  detachments 
moving  in  all  directions  to  the  front  and  rear, 
and  the  sequel  showed  that  I  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  believing  that  Davis  and  his  party 
could  not  possibly  escape  unless  they  left  the 
roads  and  took  to  the  woods  as  individual 
fugitives. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  Harnden  made 
careful  inquiry,  but  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  place  expressed  complete  ignorance  and 
indifference  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  all 
parties  and  detachments  such  as  might  accom- 
pany the  rebel  leaders,  though  they  were  un- 
usually profuse  in  offers  of  hospitality  to  himself 
and  his  command.  This  being  a  trait  of  South- 
ern character  that  the  bronzed  old  cavalryman 
had  never  before  seen  exhibited  to  any  marked 
extent,  his  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused,  and, 
declining  all  attentions,  he  went  into  bivouac 
at  the  edge  of  the  village,  resolved  to  sleep 
with  one  eye  open  if  he  slept  at  all.    He  had 
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already  observed  unusual  commotion  among 
die  colored  people,  and  after  sending  out  scouts 
and  posting  his  pickets  he  composed  himself 
for  the  night. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  after  complete  stillness 
had  settled  upon  the  bivouac,  a  negro  man 
came  stealthily  to  the  colonel's  tent  and  told 
him  with  bated  breath  that  he  had  assisted  the 
ferryman  that  day  in  bringing  Mrs.  Davis  and 
family  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river ;  that  the  party  was  composed  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  about  twenty  in  all ;  that 
they  had  three  ambulances  and  five  wagons, 
and  after  crossing  had  gone  south  on  the  river 
road.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Davis  and 
family,  because  he  had  heard  one  of  the  ladies 
addressed  as  "  Mrs.  Davis,"  and  an  elderly  gen- 


tleman, with  a  defective  eye,  riding  a  fine  bay 
horse,  spoken  to  as  "  Mr.  Davis"  or  as  "  Presi- 
dent Davis."  The  colored  man  had  evidently 
made  close  observation  of  all  that  took  place. 
He  reported  that  "  Mrs.  Davis  "  and  some  of 
the  party  had  not  crossed  at  Dublin,  but  had 
gone  to  a  ferry  several  miles  farther  down 
the  river,  and  after  crossing  there  had  ridden 
up  to  the  town,  and  rejoining  the  party  in  the 
outskirts  they  had  all  gone  south  together  "  on 
the  river  road."  Colonel  Harnden,  after  a  rigid 
cross-examination  of  his  voluntary  informant, 
and  receiving  from  another  negro  a  confirma- 
tory statement,  went  down  to  the  river  and 
called  up  the  white  ferryman,  whom  he  again 
questioned  closely,  but  from  whom  he  failed 
to  elicit  any  additional  facts.    Indeed  he  got 
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nothing  whatever  from  him,  except  the  con- 
viction that,  for  a  white  man,  the  ferryman  was 
an  unusually  ignorant  and  reticent  person. 

Returning,  however,  to  his  camp  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  story  of  the  colored  man,  he 
concluded  that  it  was  too  probable  and  circum- 
stantial to  be  disregarded.  He  therefore  de- 
tailed Lieutenant  Theron  W.  Lane  with  sixty 
men  to  scout  from  Dublin  as  a  center,  in  all 
directions,  and  especially  towards  the  sea-coast, 
while  he  resolved  to  start  at  two  o'clock  with 
the  remainder  of  his  regiment,  not  exceed- 
ing in  all  seventy-five  men  and  officers,  in 
pursuit  of  the  party  about  which  he  had  gath- 
ered such  circumstantial  details.  With  horses 
well  fed  and  groomed,  and  his  troopers  refreshed 
by  a  short  sleep  and  by  the  bountiful  supplies 
of  a  region  which  had  entirely  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  foragers,  he  took  to  the  sad- 
dle at  two  o'clock,  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
night,  determined  to  overtake  the  fugitives, 
wherever  they  might  go.  As  nearly  as  he  could 
make  out,  they  had  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours 
the  start  of  him ;  but  as  they  were  encumbered 
with  ambulances  and  wagons,  he  felt  that  the 
chances  were  largely  in  his  favor.  He  had 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  finding  the  right 
road,  which,  like  all  the  rest  in  that  region, 
was  at  best  an  obscure  path  through  the  forest ; 
but  five  miles  out  he  obtained  information  from 
a  woman  of  the  country  which  convinced  him 
that  he  was  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that  Davis  in  person  had  gone  by  the  day  be- 
fore. This  was  on  the  morning  of  May  8. 
The  colonel  at  once  sent  a  courier  across 
country  with  a  despatch  for  General  Croxton, 
informing  the  latter  of  his  discovery  and  his 
general  plan  of  operations,  and  then  pushed 
on  rapidly  in  pursuit.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  the  courier  lost  his  way  and  was 
captured,  dismounted,  and  robbed,  and  did  not 
reach  Macon  till  after  the  news  of  Davis's  cap- 
ture had  been  received.  The  route  by  which 
the  latter  was  traveling  led  nearly  due  south 
through  an  almost  unsettled  and  trackless  but 
level  and  sandy  region  of  pine  forests,  made 
still  more  difficult  by  creeks  and  swamps  cross- 
ing and  frequently  obliterating  the  road  for 
miles.  It  began  to  rain  about  noon,  and  this 
speedily  washed  out  the  wagon-tracks  and  left 
the  pursuers  in  doubt  as  to  the  trail  which  they 
were  following.  After  a  while  they  impressed 
an  unwilling  "  cracker,"  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  are  called,  and  forcing  him  to  act 
as  guide,  they  pushed  forward  till  they  felt 
sure  they  were  again  on  the  right  road.  Allow- 
ing him  to  return  home,  they  continued  the 
march  till  they  came  to  the  swamps  of  Alli- 
gator Creek,  where  the  trail  disappeared  under 
the  water,  and  they  were  once  more  forced  to 
draw   rein  till  another   "  cracker "  could   be 


found  to  guide  them  through  the  swamp  and 
forest  to  the  path  which  seemed  so  illusive, 
and  upon  which  the  trail  of  the  fugitives  was 
so  faintly  marked.  Notwithstanding  the  delays, 
Colonel  Harnden  and  his  troopers  bivouacked 
that  night  forty  miles  south  of  Dublin.  Hav- 
ing no  tents,  they  lay  on  the  ground,  and  as  it 
rained  heavily  during  the  night,  they  were  again 
drenched  to  the  skin.  As  a  consequence  it  was 
more  comfortable  for  the  men  in  the  saddle 
than  in  their  dreary  camp,  and  so  with  much 
impatience  they  mounted  and  resumed  their 
march  at  the  early  hour  of  three  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

The  route,  as  before,  lay  due  south,  across 
creeks  and  swamps  and  through  an  almost  un- 
inhabited forest,  but  by  noon  it  brought  them 
to  Brown's  ferry,  where  they  crossed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Ocmulgee.  The  river  was 
found  to  be  too  deep  for  fording,  and  its  banks 
so  steep  and  treacherous  that  the  prudent  colo- 
nel, anxious  as  he  was  to  get  forward,  would 
not  permit  his  command  to  swim  it.  Accord- 
ingly a  rickety  old  scow,  on  which  the  fugitives 
had  crossed  only  a  few  hours  before,  was  brought 
into  requisition;  but  it  was  overloaded,  and  un- 
der the  burden  of  the  first  detachment  it  sprung 
a  leak,  which  threatened  to  disable  it  entirely, 
and  in  fact  came  so  near  doing  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  limit  the  loads  afterward 
to  four  or  five  men  and  horses.  There  were 
no  means  at  hand  for  making  repairs,  and  the 
crossing  was  thereby  prolonged  nearly  two 
hours  beyond  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  time  was  not  altogether  lost, 
however,  for  it  afforded  Colonel  Harnden  an 
opportunity  to  gather  from  the  ferryman  and 
his  assistants  such  particulars  of  the  party  he 
was  pursuing  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  if  any 
existed,  in  regard  to  its  identity  and  strength, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  route  it  had  taken 
after  crossing  the  river. 

At  Abbeville,  a  hamlet  of  three  families,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  ferry,  he  found  some 
corn,  and  halted  to  feed  his  jaded  horses.  At 
3  p.  m.,  just  as  he  was  renewing  his  march,  he 
met  the  advance  guard  of  the  4th  Michigan 
Cavalry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pritchard  com- 
manding, coming  down  the  river  road  from 
Hawkinsville.  After  comparing  instructions 
with  that  officer,  and  telling  him  about  the 
party  he  was  pursuing,  he  rejoined  his  own  com- 
mand and  continued  his  march  by  the  road 
from  Abbeville  to  Invinville  until  again  com- 
pelled by  darkness  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  following  the  trail  to  go  into  camp. 
This  he  did  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after 
he  had  got  within  two  or  three  miles  of  where 
he  supposed  the  fugitives  had  also  been  com- 
pelled to  halt.  Here  he  unsaddled,  and  after 
posting  pickets  and  enjoining  the  most  perfect 
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silence,  he  sent  his  horses  out  to  graze  for  a 
while  before  allowing  his  men  to  rest.  Declar- 
ing his  purpose  to  renew  the  pursuit  before 
dawn  the  next  morning,  in  the  hope  of  falling 
upon  the  camp  of  the  rebel  party  before  it  had 
resumed  its  march,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  slept  soundly  for  a  few  hours. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Pritchard, 
who  belonged  to  the  Second  Division,  had  left 
Macon  about  dark  on  the  evening  of  May  7, 
and  that  his  attention  had  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  crossings  of  the  Ocmulgee  be- 
tween Hawkinsville  and  Jacksonville,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  ferries  and  intercepting 
Davis  and  such  other  important  Confederate 
leaders  as  might  be  trying  to  escape  through 
that  region.  He  had  practically  the  same 
orders  that  had  been  given  to  Harnden,  ex- 
cept that  his  preliminary  line  of  march  was  to 
be  southeastward  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Ocmulgee,  while  Harnden's  was  to  be  due 
east  to  the  Oconee  and  beyond.  Exactly 
what  words  passed  between  these  two  officers 
when  they  met  have  never  been  fully  reported 
or  agreed  upon,  but  as  they  were  veterans  of 
most  excellent  character,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  each  gave  the  other  all  the  information 
he  had,  after  which  they  parted,  Harnden  to 
rejoin  his  command  on  the  Irvvinville  road, 
and  Pritchard  to  continue  on  the  route  above 
indicated.  [See  page  594.]  The  latter  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  before  he  met  a  negro  man 
who  gave  him  such  additional  information  as 
convinced  him  absolutely  that  the  party  which 
Harnden  was  pursuing  was  the  one  they  were 
both  looking  for,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  join 
in  the  pursuit.  Accordingly  he  selected  seven 
officers  and  128  of  his  best-mounted  men,  and 
after  leaving  the  rest  of  the  regiment  under 
Captain  John  C.  Hathaway,  with  orders  to 
carry  out  his  original  instructions,  he  set  out  at 
a  brisk  trot.  It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  the 
route  chosen  by  him  led  southeasterly  along 
the  river  nearly  twelve  miles  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Wilcox's  mill,  where  it  turned  sharply 
to  the  southwest  in  the  direction  of  Irwin- 
ville,  some  eighteen  miles  from  the  river. 
Night  soon  overtook  the  hardy  cavalrymen, 
but  they  pressed  on  through  the  overshadow- 
ing forest  and  reached  Irwinville  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Although 
this  is  the  county  seat  of  Irwin  County,  it  is 
an  insignificant  village,  which  till  that  hour 
had  escaped  all  the  alarms  of  the  war;  but 
the  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  cavalry 
soon  became  known,  and  caused  great  ex- 
citement among  both  whites  and  blacks. 
Fearing  that  the  alarm  would  extend  to  the 
neighborhood  unless  promptly  allayed,  the 
colonel  represented  his  command  as  the  rear- 
guard of  Davis's  escort,  and   after  restoring 


order  thereby  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  the  party  he  was  searching  for  had 
encamped  that  night  at  the  creek,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  village,  on  the  Abbe- 
ville road.  Feeling  confident  that  the  fugitives 
were  now  within  his  grasp,  he  marched  noise- 
lessly, under  the  guidance  of  a  negro  from  the 
village,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  where 
he  detached  Lieutenant  Alfred  B.  Purinton 
and  twenty-five  men,  with  orders  to  dismount 
and  work  their  way  quietly  through  the  woods 
to  a  point  on  the  road  north  of  the  camp.  He 
hoped  by  this  means  to  interpose  between 
Davis  and  his  escort,  and  to  cut  off  all  chance 
of  escape.  In  case  of  alarm  or  discovery,  he 
directed  the  lieutenant  to  turn  at  once  towards 
the  camp  from  wherever  he  might  be,  while 
the  principal  force,  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  would  be  held  in  readiness  to  charge 
the  camp  along  the  main  road. 

These  dispositions  were  carried  into  effect 
without  the  slightest  noise  or  disorder,  and 
everything  was  in  readiness  to  close  in  upon 
the  sleeping  chieftain  and  his  attendants;  but 
unfortunately  Colonel  Pritchard  had  failed  to 
apprise  Colonel  Harnden  of  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  latter,  entirely  unconscious  of 
what  had  occurred  since  he  left  Abbeville  at 
three  o'clock  the  previous  afternoon,  had  called 
his  men  without  the  blare  of  bugles  from  their 
slumber,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  hard  bread  had  taken  the  road  to  gather 
in  the  party  which  he  had  been  pursuing  with 
such  untiring  industry  for  two  days  and  nights. 
He  had  thrown  out  an  advance  guard  of  six 
men,  and  directed  Sergeant  George  G.  Hussey, 
in  charge,  to  answer  no  challenges,  but  to 
wheel  about  as  noiselessly  as  possible  and 
rejoin  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  encountered 
any  force  on  the  road.  With  this  disposition 
made,  the  colonel  and  his  troopers  had  covered 
but  little  more  than  two  miles  when  the  ser- 
geant was  challenged  by  an  unknown  party 
only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them.  There 
was  as  yet  no  show  of  dawn,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  pines,  which  here  constitute  the  entire 
forest  growth,  rendered  it  impossible  to  see 
twenty  feet  ahead.  The  sergeant  alleges  that 
he  replied  "All  right;  friends  !  "  and  wheeling 
about  promptly  rejoined  the  column  in  the  rear, 
but  as  he  did  so  he  was  followed  by  a  rattling 
carbine  fire,  which  of  course  brought  the  colonel 
at  once  to  the  front.  Without  the  slightest  delay 
the  latter  detached  a  part  of  his  force  to  move 
rapidly  through  the  woods  upon  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  party  they  had  encountered,  and 
ordering  the  rest  of  his  men  to  dismount  and 
"  fight  on  foot,"  he  charged  straight  down  the 
road,  regardless  of  what  he  might  encounter. 
A  sharp  fight  ensued,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  men  in  front  were  Purinton's  detach- 
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merit  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry  instead 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  untoward  affair  one 
officer  of  the  4th  Michigan  was  wounded 
and  two  men  killed,  while  three  of  the  1st 
Wisconsin  were  severely,  and  several  slightly, 
wounded.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret 
to  those  concerned  that  this  skirmish  took 
place,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  could 
have  been  avoided.  Colonel  Pritchard  reports 
explicitly  that  he  had  sent  a  courier  to  warn 
Colonel  Harnden  and  had  cautioned  Lieu- 
tenant Purinton  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  but 
withal  Harnden  remained  entirely  unconscious 
that  the  Michigan  men  had  got  around  him, 
and  pressed  on  under  the  supposition  that  the 
force  in  front  could  be  no  other  than  Davis's 
escort. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Pritchard  with  his  main 
body,  preceded  by  Captain  Charles  T.  Hudson 
and  twelve  men,  charged  through  the  somewhat 
straggling  camp  just  as  the  first  signs  of  dawn 
began  to  show  themselves.  He  at  once  threw 
a  cordon  of  mounted  troopers  completely 
around  the  space  covered  by  it,  and  had  sent 
some  dismounted  men  to  the  tents  and  wag- 
ons for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  prisoners 
as  they  might  contain,  when  the  woods  re- 
sounded with  sharp  firing  beyond  the  creek 
in  the  direction  of  Abbeville,  but  apparently 
close  at  hand.  The  camp  was  now  completely 
aroused,  and  much  commotion  followed,  but 
the  colonel  did  not  tarry  to  take  account  of  his 
captures.  Hurriedly  consigning  that  task  to  his 
adjutant,  he  gathered  all  the  men  that  could  be 
spared,  and  rode  at  once  towards  the  scene  of 
conflict,  arriving  there  just  in  time  to  receive 
the  volley  which  brought  the  unfortunate  affair 
to  an  end. 

During  the  skirmish  and  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Pritchard,  which  must  have  lasted  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  the  adjutant,  Lieutenant 
J.  G.  Dickinson,  having  taken  every  precau- 
tion for  securing  the  entire  camp  and  its  oc- 
cupants, had  gathered  up  a  few  stragglers  and 
sent  them  to  the  front,  and  was  about  to  go  in 
the  same  direction  himself,  when  his  attention 
was  called  by  one  of  his  men  to  "  three  per- 
sons dressed  in  female  attire,"  who  had  ap- 
parently just  left  the  large  tent  near  by  and 
were  moving  towards  the  thick  woods.  He 
started  at  once  towards  them  and  called  out 
loudly  and  imperatively,  "  Halt !  "  but  not 
hearing  him,  or  not  caring  to  obey,  they  con- 
tinued to  move  off.  The  command  was  re- 
peated in  louder  tones,  and  this  brought  sev- 
eral troopers  under  Corporal  Munger  from  the 
outer  cordon,  and  as  they  confronted  the 
party  of  three  with  carbines  "  advanced  "  and 
a  threatening  air,  the  latter  halted,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  it  became  evident 


that  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Davis  in  disguise, 
and  that  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Davis 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Howell. 

Shortly  afterwards,  and  before  the  party  had 
reentered  the  tent,  Colonel  Pritchard  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Harnden  returned  from  the 
front,  and  rode  up  to  the  group  which  had 
now  become  the  center  of  interest.  Davis,  who 
had  not  yet  recovered  his  equanimity,  although 
he  had  been  permitted  to  throw  off  his  disguise, 
recognized  them  as  officers  of  rank,  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  asked  which  of  them 
was  in  command.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  officers  were  lieutenant-colonels  from 
different  States,  belonging  to  different  brigades 
and  divisions,  and  had  probably  never  met  till 
the  day  before;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  had  not  compared  dates  of  commissions, 
nor  that  they  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
the  question  of  their  imperious  prisoner. 

Noting  their  hesitation,  the  latter  upbraided 
them  sharply,  charged  them  with  incompe- 
tency and  unchivalric  conduct,  and  finally 
declared  that  they  could  not  have  caught  him 
but  for  his  desire  to  protect  his  "  women  and 
children."  Whereupon  Colonel  Pritchard,  who 
was  a  man  of  self-possession  and  dignity,  said  : 
"  I  am  Lieutenant- Colonel  Pritchard,  com- 
manding the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  this 
is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harnden,  of  the  1st 
Wisconsin  Cavalry.  We  don't  know  who 
holds  the  oldest  commission ;  but  that  is  not 
important,  for  between  us  we  shall  doubtless 
be  able  to  take  care  of  you  and  your  party." 
This  ended  the  conversation,  and  after  a  hur- 
ried breakfast  the  captors  began  their  return 
march  to  Macon. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  family  were  carried  in 
the  ambulances,  followed  by  the  wagons  con- 
taining their  baggage  and  supplies.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  troops  had  drawn 
no  regular  Government  rations  since  leaving 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  subsist  by  foraging.  The  country  be- 
ing but  sparsely  settled  and  poorly  cultivated, 
all  kinds  of  provisions  were  scarce,  and  conse- 
quently the  men  had  now  begun  to  suffer  for 
food.  Discovering  that  the  captured  train  con- 
tained more  food  than  could  possibly  be  con- 
sumed by  the  prisoners,  Colonel  Pritchard  on 
the  way  north  decided  to  distribute  the  surplus 
to  his  men,  but  before  doing  so  politely  re- 
quested Mr.  Davis  to  direct  his  cook  to  set  apart 
enough  to  last  for  the  few  hours  which  would 
bring  them  to  Macon.  Much  to  his  surprise 
and  annoyance,  Mr.  Davis  declined,  strenu- 
ously protesting  that  the  supplies  were  private 
property  and  should  not  be  disposed  of  as  the 
colonel  had  proposed.  A  sharp  conversation 
ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Davis  lost  his  tem- 
per, declared  that  he  never  expected  to  be 
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compelled  to  submit  to  such  indignities,  and 
that  if  he  could  have  got  possession  of  his 
arms  at  the  time  of  his  capture  he  would  not 
have  been  taken  prisoner.  Colonel  Pritchard 
asked  quite  naturally,  "  How  could  you  have 
prevented  it,  Mr.  Davis  ?  "  "  Why,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  now  thoroughly  angered  chieftain, 
"  I  could  have  fought  you,  or  I  could  have 
eluded  you." 

Replying  to  this  somewhat  boastful  speech, 
the  colonel  said  impressively,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "perhaps  a  little  acrimoniously,"  "As 
for  fighting  us,  we  came  prepared  for  that: 
it  would  have  saved  us  some  trouble  and  doubt- 
less you  a  good  deal ;  but  as  for  '  eluding  us,' 
I  don't  think  your  garments  were  on  that  occa- 
sion particularly  well  adapted  for  locomotion 
or  for  the  use  of  firearms."  To  this  Mrs.  Davis 
retorted  sharply,  saying,  "  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand distinctly  that  Mr.  Davis  assumed 
that  disguise  at  my  instance."1 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Davis  denies 
the  accuracy  of  this  story,  and  Mr.  Reagan, 
who  was  captured  with  the  party,  but  was  not 
present  at  the  interview  just  described,  also 
denies  it ;  but  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
doubting  the  statement  of  Colonel  Pritchard. 
He  is  a  cool,  self-possessed,  and  honorable  gen- 
tleman, and  quite  incapable  of  giving  currency 
to  any  other  than  a  truthful  statement  of  what 
actually  took  place. 

Upon  mustering  the  prisoners  immediately 
after  the  capture,  it  was  found  that  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Reagan  the  national 
troopers  had  taken  Colonel  Burton  N.  Harri- 
son, private  secretary ;  Colonels  Johnston  and 
Lubbock,  aides-de-camp ;  four  inferior  officers 
and  thirteen  private  soldiers ;  besides  Mrs. 
Davis,  Miss  Howell,  two  waiting-maids,  four 
children,  and  several  colored  servants.  Only 
one  member  of  the  party,  and  that  a  private 
soldier,  succeeded  in  avoiding  capture. 

The  circumstances  of  this  capture,  which  sum- 
marily and  forever  put  an  end  to  all  plans  for 
the  further  continuance  of  the  war,  have  been 
described  with  more  or  less  particularity  in  the 
official  reports,  and  in  sketches  based  upon  them 
or  upon  the  less  formal  statements  of  those  who 
participated  therein.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
I  was  not  personally  present,  and  therefore 
that  in  all  I  have  said  or  written  about  it  I 
have  been  compelled  to  depend  in  a  large  de- 
gree upon  the  observations  and  testimony  of 
others.  Both  officers  and  men  present  have  de- 
clared that  Jefferson  Davis  when  arrested  was 
endeavoring  to  escape  disguised  as  a  woman, 

1  For  other  interesting  details  of  the  capture  of  Davis, 
see  the  article  prepared  by  Colonel  Pritchard  and  pub- 
lished in  the"  Allegan  Journal,"  March  30, 1878. 

2  In  an  interview  printed  Dec.  7,  1889,  General 
Townsend  confirms  this  statement. —  Editor. 


and  they  so  reported  to  me.  In  the  belief 
that  this  was  true,  and  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  the  fact  was  an  im- 
portant one,  I  mentioned  in  the  telegraphic 
reports  which  I  sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  my  immediate  military  superi- 
ors, that  he  had  been  caught  "  in  his  wife's 
clothes,"  but  I  gave  no  details,  and  specified  no 
particular  articles  of  clothing.  The  reports 
were  immediately  flashed  to  all  parts  of"  the 
country  by  the  telegraph,  and  the  newspapers 
and  illustrated  journals  supplied  all  the  details 
from  the  imagination  of  their  writers  and  ar- 
tists. No  official,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  asserted 
that  the  Confederate  chieftain  was  caught  in 
crinoline  or  petticoats,  and  yet  his  friends  and 
admirers  everywhere  hastened  to  deny  that  al- 
legation, and  some  of  them  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  was  not  disguised  at  all,  and 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  "  disgusting  tissue 
of  falsehood."  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  country  was  at  that  time  hung  in  black 
and  plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  so  long  as 
the  Confederate  chiefs  were  at  large,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  war  and  threatening  to  carry 
it  on  with  fire  and  sword  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  there  was  no  certain  assurance  of  peace. 
But  when  the  news  came  that  Jefferson  Davis 
had  not  died  in  "the  last  ditch,"  but  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  away  in  the  en- 
cumbering clothing  of  his  wife,  it  was  evident 
to  the  most  infantile  mind  that  the  war  was 
ended  completely  and  forever.  The  articles 
of  his  disguise  were  afterward  procured  from 
Mrs.  Davis  by  Colonel  Pritchard,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  were 
delivered  by  him  to  General  Townsend,  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army,2  for  safe-keep- 
ing. Mrs.  Davis  and  her  son  selected  or  veri- 
fied them  at  the  time,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  In  the 
charge  into  the  camp  the  advance  guard  passed 
well  through,  while  the  main  body  swung 
round  and  enveloped  it  entirely.  Lieutenant 
Dickinson,  the  adjutant  of  Colonel  Pritchard's 
regiment,  says  in  the  Detroit  "  Tribune  "  : 

In  this  movement  1  met  in  front  of  a  small  fly 
tent  Colonel  Harrison,  Davis's  private  secretary,  as 
I  afterwards  learned.  1  stopped  and  made  inquiry 
as  to  their  force  in  camp,  and  while  he  was  reply- 
ing I  heard  some  one  calling  me.  I  turned  and  saw 
private  Andrew  Bee  of  L  Company,  who,  pointing 
to  three  persons  dressed  in  female  apparel,  at  some 
distance  and  moving  away,  called  out  to  me,  "Ad- 
jutant, there  goes  a  man  dressed  in  woman'sclothes." 
I  started  at  once  after  them,  calling  out  "  Halt ! "  re- 
peatedly and  reaching  them  just  as  several  troopers 
in  charge  of  Corporal  Munger  dashed  up,  bringing 
their  carbines  ready  for  use.  The  fugitives  halted. 
Mrs.  Davis  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's 
shoulders,  and  [with]  the  lady  close  to  him  formed  a 
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shield  which  was  respected.  I  noticed  several  Con- 
federate officers  near ;  one,  a  tall  fellow,  was  appar- 
ently very  much  excited. 

Davis  had  on  a  black  dress,  and  though  it  did  not 
fit  fairly  at  the  neck,  it  covered  his  form  to  the 
boots.  The  boots  betrayed  his  disguise.  A  black 
shawl  covered  his  head  and  shoulders.  His  identity 
was  confirmed  by  the  removal  of  the  shawl  from 
his  face.  1  promptly  directed  him  to  retire  to  his 
quarters,  and  ordered  Corporal  Munger  to  place  the 
men  with  him  and  keep  careful  guard.1 

This  statement,  made  by  an  officer  of  rank 
and  intelligence,  is  conclusive,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  of  Corporal  George 
Munger  and  privates  James  F.  Bullard  and 
Andrew  Bee.  The  latter  says  that  Mrs. 
Davis  remained  in  the  tent  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  three  women  who  started 
for  the  brook  were  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Howell, 
and  a  white  servant-girl,  "  Mr.  Davis  stooping 
over  as  a  very  old  woman  would,  so  that  his 
head  was  not  on  a  level  with  Miss  Howell's, 
but  was  lower."  He  adds :  "  Mr.  Davis  had 
on  a  black  morning-gown,  belted  at  the  waist, 
a  shawl  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  a 
black  cloth  under  the  shawl  covering  his  fore- 
head. They  had  got  about  six  or  eight  rods 
from  the  tent  when  I,  who  had  been  watching 
them  all  the  time,  saw  that  the  old  woman  had 
on  boots.  I  at  once  said  to  Dickinson:  'See, 
that  is  Jeff  himself!  That  is  no  woman  !  That 
is  old  Jeff  Davis ! '  and  started  on  the  run 
after  them.   As  I  got  up  to  them  I  exclaimed : 

'Halt!    you,  you  can't  get  any  farther 

this  time !  '  Mrs.  Davis  at  that  moment  came 
running  out  of  the  tent,  and  when  she  reached 
Mr.  Davis  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  said,  '  Guard,  do  not  kill  him !  '  At  the 
same  instant  Corporal  Munger  of  Company  C, 
mounted,  came  from  another  direction  and 
headed  Davis.  .  .  .  The  only  portion  of 
the  face  of  Mr.  Davis  which  could  be  seen 
when  he  was  disguised  were  the  eyes  and  nose, 
he  covering  the  mustache,  mouth,  and  beard 
with  the  shawl  held  close  with  one  hand." 

Private  William  P.  Stedman  [see  page  595] 
of  Company  B,  4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  con- 
firms the  statement  of  the  others  in  regard 
to  the  disguise  and  the  effort  of  Davis  to  es- 
cape as  an  old  woman  going  to  the  run  after 
water ;  but  if  further  proof  is  still  required  as  to 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  story,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Charles  T.  Hudson,  in  a  let- 
ter of  July  24,  1875, t0  tne  "  Detroit  Tribune," 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : 

I  was  not  the  first  to  see  our  distinguished  captive, 
nor  did  I  see  him  in  his  disguise  at  all.  Several  claim 
that  honor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  all  speak  the  truth. 

1  See  "  Annals  of  the  War,  Written  by  Leading 
Participants,"  etc.,  p.  580  et  seq. 

2  For  the  full  text  of  the  letters  and  statements 
quoted  from  in  this  article,  and  also  for  a  careful  and 
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On  our  way  back  to  Macon,  however,  Mrs.  Davis 
told  me,  and  I  will  use  her  own  words:  "  I  put  my 
waterproof  cloak  and  shawl  on  Mr.  Davis,  upon  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  not  knowing  or  having  time 
to  think  what  else  to  do,  in  hopes  that  he  might 
make  his  escape  in  that  disguise,  and  I  only  did 
what  any  true  woman  might  have  done  under  simi- 
lar circumstances."  .  .  .  If  fuller  proof  is  wanting 
let  me  add  that  upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe, 
with  our  prisoners,  acting  under  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  I  was  sent  on  board  of  the  Clyde,  then 
lying  in  Hampton  Roads,  to  get  the  shawl  (the  water- 
proof having  been  obtained  the  day  previous  by 
Colonel  Pritchard)  worn  by  Davis  at  the  time  of 
his  capture.  Upon  making  known  my  business  to 
Mrs.  Davis,  she  and  Mrs.  Clement  C.  Clay,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  flew  into  a  towering  rage,  and  Mrs. 
Clay,  stamping  her  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
advised  Mrs.  Davis  "  to  shed  her  blood  before  sub- 
mitting to  further  outrage."  After  telling  Mrs. 
Davis  my  orders  were  imperative  and  that  she  had 
better  submit  gracefully  to  my  demands,  she  be- 
came somewhat  pacified,  and  said  she  "had  no  other 
wrappings  to  protect  her  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather."  I  then  told  her  I  would  go  ashore  and 
buy  her  a  shawl,  which  I  did,  paying  six  dollars  for 
it.  Upon  presenting  it  to  her,  she  held  it  up,  and 
with  scorn  and  contempt  turned  to  Mrs.  Clay  and 
exclaimed,  "A  common  nigger's  shawl!"  She  then 
handed  me  two  shawls  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  told  me  to  take  my  choice,  adding  that 
she  did  dress  Mr.  Davis  in  her  attire  and  would  not 
deny  it,  at  the  same  time  expressing  great  surprise 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  want  her  clothing 
to  exhibit,  as  if  she  had  not  already  been  sufficiently 
humiliated.2 

Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Pollard,  and 
even  Mr.  Davis's  colored  servant  Jones,  have 
with  more  or  less  ill  temper  and  earnestness 
denied  the  story  of  the  disguise ;  but  each  has 
admitted  enough  of  what  has  been  alleged  by 
the  captors  to  prove  its  substantial  accuracy,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  positive  and  overwhelming 
testimony  of  the  eye-witnesses  and  participants 
it  would  be  conclusive  if  it  were  not  absolutely 
confirmed  by  Davis's  own  story,  as  published 
in  the  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," pp.  701,  702.    [See  page  566.] 

As  for  myself,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Davis  till 
he  had  arrived  at  my  headquarters  at  Macon 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  13.  When  the  caval- 
cade reached  the  city  the  streets  were  thronged 
by  crowds  of  rebel  citizens,  but  not  one  kindly 
greeting  was  extended  to  their  fallen  chieftain 
or  his  party.  Of  course  he  and  they  were 
closely  guarded,  but  no  one  was  prohibited 
from  expressing  his  personal  feelings  or  offering 
a  friendly  salutation.  The  party  was  assigned 
to  rooms  in  the  hotel  which  I  was  occupying, 
and  my  own  servants  gave  the  tired  and  hun- 
gry travelers  the  best  dinner  that  they  could 

judicious  summary  of  the  proofs  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
guise, made  by  Colonel  Robert  Burns,  4th  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  see  "Annals  of  the  War,"  pp.  580-586 
inclusive. 
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possibly  provide,  and  otherwise  treated  them 
with  every  courtesy  and  attention. 

After  dinner  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Davis,  lasting  more  than  an  hour.  He  looked 
bronzed,  but  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  had 
entirely  recovered  his  customary  equanimity 
and  distinguished  bearing.  As  we  were  both 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  he 
had  been  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time  I 
was  appointed,  and  had  visited  West  Point 
while  I  was  a  cadet,  the  conversation  natu- 
rally enough  turned  upon  common  recollec- 
tions. He  asked  about  his  old  friends  the 
professors,  and  discussed  them  and  their  pe- 
culiarities with  easy  good-humor  and  kindly 
discrimination,  after  which  I  led  him  to  the 
discussion  of  the  graduates  who  had  become 
leading  generals  in  the  two  armies..  He  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Lee,  declaring  him  to 
be  the  ablest,  most  aggressive,  and  most  cou- 
rageous, and  in  short  the  most  worthy  and  best 
beloved  of  all  his  lieutenants.  He  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  Johnston,  and  charged  him  with 
timidity  and  insubordination.  He  ridiculed 
the  pedantry  of  Beauregard,  and  deprecated 
the  gallant  rashness  of  Hood.  On  the  other 
hand  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  astonish- 
ing skill  and  persistency  of  Grant,  and  his  ad- 
miration for  the  brilliancy  of  Sherman  and  the 
solid  qualities  of  Thomas.  His  comments  and 
criticisms  were  clothed  in  excellent  language, 
and  were  delivered  with  grace,  while  his  man- 
ners were  stately  and  dignified  without  being 
frigid  or  repellent.  During  the  conversation 
he  referred  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  untimely 
death,  speaking  of  him  and  his  service  in 
Congress  in  terms  of  respect  and  kindness, 
if  not  of  high  admiration.  He  seemed  par- 
ticularly sorry  that  a  man  of  so  much  sensi- 
bility and  kindliness  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  Andrew  Johnson,  whom  it 
was  evident  he   did  not  like,  and  whom  he 


feared  would  be  governed  in  his  relations  with 
the  Southern  people  by  a  vindictive  and  unfor- 
giving temper.  He  remarked  in  regard  to  the 
reward  offered  by  the  latter  for  his  arrest,  and 
which  he  heard  of  for  the  first  time  on  the 
road  from  Irwin ville  to  Macon,  that,  while  he 
was  surprised  and  pained  at  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  him,  of  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  the  President,  he  had 
no  serious  apprehension  of  trouble  therefrom. 
In  this  connection  he  said,  "I  do  not  doubt, 
General,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  bring  a  much  more  serious  charge  against 
me  than  that,  and  one  which  will  give  me 
much  greater  trouble  to  disprove" — doubtless 
alluding  to  that  of  treason. 

During  our  interview  he  sent  for  his  little 
son  and  introduced  him  to  me.  His  conduct 
throughout  was  natural  and  eminently  self- 
possessed,  and  did  not  reveal  the  slightest  un- 
easiness or  apprehension.  It  created  in  me  the 
impression  that,  although  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war,  he  still  felt  that  he  would  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union.  After  learning  from  me  that  he  was  to 
be  sent  at  once  via  Atlanta  and  Augusta  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  thence  by  sea  to  such  point  North 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  might  designate,  he 
said :  "  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Colonel  Pritchard  is  to  be  my  custodian  here- 
after as  heretofore ;  and  I  desire  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  this,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that 
Colonel  Pritchard  has  treated  me  with  marked 
courtesy  and  consideration.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  him,  and  beg  you  will  tell  him  so. 
I  should  do  so  myself  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
might  look  like  a  prisoner's  effort  to  make  fair 
weather  with  his  captors."  He  spoke  particu- 
larly of  the  dignity  and  self-possession  of 
Colonel  Pritchard,  and  did  not  conceal  a  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  in  his 
own  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  capture. 

James  Harrison  Wilson. 


II.— BY   AN    EYE-WITNESS. 


AT  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  we  of  the  4th 
■  Michigan  Cavalry  met  Colonel  Harn- 
den  of  the  1st  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  who  said  a 
detachment  of  his  regiment  had  crossed  the 
Ocmulgee  and  had  gone  south,  and  that  the 
party  that  crossed  the  river  the  night  before 
was  Jefferson  Davis  and  some  refugees  from 
Richmond.  He  said  that  he  had  been  follow- 
ing them  for  two  days,  and  he  claimed  the  first 
right  to  the  road,  which  was  consented  to  by 
Colonel  Pritchard  of  the  4th  Michigan,  who 
besides  offered  to  lend  Colonel  Harnden  a 
part  of  his  regiment.  The  latter  refused  the 
offer  and  proceeded  south  towards  Irwinville, 


Georgia,  on  Davis's  trail.  Soon  afterward 
Pritchard  learned  that  there  was  another  road 
to  Irwinville,  but  it  was  considerably  farther 
than  the  road  Davis  had  taken,  and  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since  Davis  had 
crossed  the  river.  But  Colonel  Pritchard  con- 
cluded to  take  this  road  with  120  of  his  best- 
mounted  men  and  seven  officers,  leaving  the 
rest  to  picket  and  scout  the  country  around, 
according  to  former  orders.  Captain  Charles 
T.  Hudson  was  given  charge  of  the  advance 
guard,  of  which  I  was  one.  About  four  o'clock 
p.  m.  we  took  the  river  road  to  Wilcox's  mill, 
about  twelve  miles  distant.    There  we  halted 
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and  fed  our  horses.  Then  we  took  an  old 
trail  for  Irwinville,  through  an  unbroken  pine 
forest,  reaching  there  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  ioth.  It  was  a  bright  moon- 
light night.  We  soon  learned  by  examining  the 
roads  that  the  Davis  party  had  not  passed, 
and  that  they  must  be  north  of  us  if  they  had 
not  taken  some  other  road.  The  command 
halted  at  Irwinville,  and  orders  were  given 
for  all  to  keep  by  their  horses,  but  two  of 
our  men  strayed  away  in  search  of  something 
to  eat.  They  found  a  meat-house,  and  in  try- 
ing to  get  into  it  they  disturbed  the  family  in 
the  dwelling-house  adjoining  it,  when  a  woman 
put  her  head  out  of  a  window  and  ordered  the 
men  away,  saying,  "  I  know  where  you  be- 
long ;  and  if  you  don't  go  away  I  will  go  to 
your  camp  in  the  morning  and  report  you,  for 
I  know  that  your  party  does  not  allow  such 
work."  The  boys  took  in  the  situation  at  once, 
and  replied  that  they  had  lost  their  way,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  one  in  the 
house  that  would  show  them  the  way  to  camp. 
The  woman  said  there  was  a  colored  man  in  the 
house  that  would  show  them  the  way.  When 
the  man  came  out  the  boys  took  him  to  Colonel 
Pritchard  and  informed  him  of  what  they  had 
learned.  After  asking  the  man  a  few  questions 
the  colonel  dismounted  the  command,  except 
those  that  had  been  in  the  advance  guard 
under  Captain  Hudson.  The  dismounted  men, 
with  the  colored  man  for  a  guide,  were  sent 
to  establish  a  line  of  pickets  around  the  Davis 
camp.  The  advance  guard  was  held  back  on 
the  road  until  it  began  to  show  daylight  in 
the  east ;  then  we  were  to  advance  on  the  camp. 
We  marched  right  into  the  camp,  without  dis- 
turbing any  one,  until  Captain  Hudson  said, 
"  Go  for  them  !  "  Then  we  gave  a  yell,  and  the 
men  went  for  everything  they  could  find.  The 
camp  was  situated  on  a  slight  elevation  of 
ground  in  a  pine  forest,  but  the  timber  did  not 
stand  very  thick  where  the  camp  was.  There 
was  a  creek,  with  considerable  thick  brush 
along  it,  running  round  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  camp,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
rods  away.  There  were  two  wall  tents  and  a 
shelter  tent  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  horses  and  wagons  and  ambulances  were 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  and  the  men  of 
the  camp  were  seen  lying  in  the  wagons  and 
under  the  trees,  for  the  surprise  was  so  sudden 
that  they  had  not  got  out  of  their  beds.  There 
was  one  tent  larger  than  the  rest,  and  I  thought 
that  if  Davis  were  in  the  camp  he  would  be 
in  this  tent,  so  I  stopped  my  horse  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  tent  and  waited  to  see 
what  would  come  out  of  it.  The  tent  door  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tent,  and  I  could  not 
see  it,  but  a  man  could  not  get  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  from  it  without  my  seeing  him. 


As  I  sat  there  some  of  our  men  went  to  the 
tent  door,  but  were  met  by  a  woman  who 
would  ask  them  to  keep  out,  saying  that  there 
were  undressed  ladies  within.  I  heard  this 
same  voice  several  times,  and  it  proved  to  be 
Mrs.  Davis  who  was  speaking.  About  this 
time  firing  was  heard  on  the  north  side  of  the 
camp.  Captain  Hudson  ordered  the  men  out 
to  where  the  firing  was,  except  a  few  men  to 
watch  the  camp.  Soon  after  the  firing  began, 
this  woman  in  the  tent  asked  some  one  with- 
out if  he  would  let  her  servants  pass  out  after 
some  water.  Consent  was  given,  when  out 
came  a  tall  person  with  a  lady's  waterproof 
overdress  on  and  a  small  brown  shawl  on  the 
head,  a  tin  pail  on  the  right  arm,  and  a  col- 
ored woman  leaning  on  the  left  arm.  This 
tall  person  was  stooping  over  as  if  to  appear 
shorter ;  I  at  once  concluded  that  it  must  be 
Davis  in  disguise. 

They  started  off  east  towards  the  creek,  where 
the  brush  was  very  thick.  As  they  were  going 
they  had  to  pass  several  soldiers  who  were 
straggling  round  the  camp.  I  sat  still  on  my 
horse,  expecting  that  some  of  the  soldiers  would 
halt  them  as  they  passed  by;  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  for  they  passed  all  of  the  soldiers  with- 
out being  noticed.  Then  I  galloped  my  horse 
round  the  north  side  of  the  tent  and,  passing 
to  their  left,  halted  them.  Just  at  this  time 
there  came  riding  up  to  us  two  of  our  soldiers. 
They  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  tall  person. 
He  turned  his  face  a  little  towards  me  and  I 
saw  his  gray  mustache.  We  told  him  his  dis- 
guise would  not  succeed.  Then  Davis  and 
the  colored  woman  started  back  towards  the 
tents.  I  rode  by  the  side  of  Davis,  and  the  two 
soldiers  (Corporal  Munger  of  Company  C,  and 
Daniel  Edwards  of  Company  L)  rode  away 
in  another  direction.  As  Davis  had  got  about 
half  way  back  to  the  tent,  we  were  met  by  some 
of  our  men,  who  had  just  discovered  that  Jef- 
ferson Davis  had  tried  to  escape  in  disguise. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Andrew  Bee,  a  Swede, 
who  was  cook  for  Colonel  Pritchard,  came  up 
on  the  run,  and  grabbed  both  hands  into  the 
front  of  the  dress  that  Davis  had  on,  jerked  it 
open,  and  said  to  him,  "  Come  out  of  this,  you 
old  devil !  "  Davis  at  this  attack  straightened 
up  and  showed  anger.  At  the  same  time  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  back  under  the  dress.  I 
thought  he  was  after  a  revolver,  and  covered 
him  with  my  carbine,  and  cocked  it.  As  I  did 
so  Mrs.  Davis,  who  stood  at  the  tent  door,  cried 
out  to  me  not  to  shoot.  She  came  running 
to  her  husband  and  threw  herself  on  him  in 
front  of  the  gun.  She  said  that  he  was  not 
armed,  for  she  had  caused  him  to  leave  his  arms 
in  the  tent  before  he  came  out.  Then  Davis 
threw  the  dress  and  shawl  to  the  ground  and 
started  for  the  tent.     When  we  reached  there, 
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and  as  the  soldiers  were  looking  at  Davis,  Colo- 
nel Pritchard  came  up.  I  reported  my  pris- 
oner to  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  were  sure  it 
was  Davis.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  seen 
Davis's  picture  often  enough  to  know  him  at 
sight.  Colonel  Pritchard  then  asked  Davis 
what  his  name  was,  and  Davis  answered,  "  You 
may  call  me  what  you  please."  Pritchard  then 
said,  "I  will  call  you  Jefferson  Davis."  Davis 
said  it  was  immaterial  to  him  what  he  was 
called.  Colonel  Pritchard  then  asked  what  the 
firing  was  for  out  north  of  the  camp,  but  no 
one  could  tell  him.  He  then  ordered  the  men 
that  were  around  the  camp  out  to  where  the 
firing  was,  and  rode  there  himself.  As  he  left 
he  said  to  me,  "  Keep  a  close  watch  of  Davis." 
Davis  then  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
allow  him  to  go  across  the  road,  where  there 
was  a  fire  burning.  I  went  there  with  him;  he 
sat  down  on  a  log  near  the  fire.  As  we  were 
there  by  the  fire,  a  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Linch  came  up  with  a  fine  bay  horse  and  spoke 
to  Davis,  and  said,  "  Jeffie,  here  is  your  horse; 
you  won't  need  him  any  more ;  won't  you  give 
him  to  me  ?  "  Davis  did  not  answer  him,  but 
Colonel  Lubbock,  one  of  Davis's  staff,  was  very 
angry  towards  Linch,  and  declared  that  he 
would  die  before  he  would  see  his  President 
insulted.  Linch  with  an  oath  said  to  Lubbock, 
"What  is  he  President  of?" 

The  firing,  an  accidental  encounter  between 
men  of  our  regiment  and  the  ist  Wisconsin 
[see  page  590],  soon  stopped ;  the  men  came 
into  camp '  and  all  had  a  good  look  at  the 
rebel  chief.  The  men  of  the  ist  Wisconsin 
came  into  camp  and  saw  Davis,  but  were  not 
pleased  to  think  that  we  had  stolen  a  march 
on  them.  Our  men  had  got  their  breakfast, 
and  after  a  while  the  adjutant  came  round  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  the  captures.  I  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  guard,  so  that  I  could  get  my 
breakfast  before  we  marched.  He  then  de- 
tailed a  guard  for  Davis,  myself  being  one  of 
them.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
command  started  back  for  Macon  with  our 
prisoners  by  the  direct  road  to  Abbeville.  That 
night  we  camped  at  Abbeville,  and  the  rest  of 
our  regiment  joined  us  there.  We  buried  our 
dead  at  Abbeville  on  the  morning  of  the  nth, 
and  then  took  up  our  march  again.  The  after- 
noon of  the  1 2th  we  met  our  brigade,  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  assist  us.  It  was  drawn  up  in 
line  on  one  side  of  the  road.  As  we  passed 
the  band  began  to  play  "  Old  John  Brown," 
and  the  boys  sang  "  We  '11  hang  Jeff  Davis  on 
a  sour-apple  tree."  Davis  was  riding  in  an 
ambulance  at  the  time  and  pulled  down  the 
curtains.  When  we  met  our  brigade  we  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  there  was  a  reward  for 
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the  capture  of  Davis.  We  reached  Macon 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May 
13,  having  been  gone  from  camp  six  days, 
and  having  marched  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  in  that  time.  When  we  arrived  at  Macon, 
Davis  and  the  other  prisoners  were  taken  to 
General  Wilson's  headquarters,  and  were  there 
about  two  hours.  A  line  of  guards  were  placed 
around  the  headquarters,  and  the  guards  had 
considerable  trouble  to  keep  the  citizens  from 
breaking  through  their  line  to  see  D  avis.  There 
was  a  lady,  well  dressed,  who  approached  me 
crying  and  was  determined  to  pass  me  and  see 
her  President.  I  was  compelled  to  use  force  to 
keep  her  back.  At  Macon  there  was  a  detail 
made  from  our  regiment  to  guard  Davis  to 
Fort  Monroe. 

I  think  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  our  com- 
mand who  saw  the  whole  affair  at  the  capture 
of  Davis ;  some  saw  one  part  and  some  another. 

In  The  Century  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  there  was  an  article  by  Colonel 
Harrison,  Mr.  Davis's  private  secretary,  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  capture.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  Mr.  Harrison  errs  in  some 
of  his  statements.  He  says  that  at  the  first 
surprise  of  the  camp  Colonel  Pritchard  rode 
up  to  him  and  asked  what  the  firing  meant 
north  of  the  camp.  It  was  Captain  Hudson, 
whom  he  took  for  Pritchard.  He  says  he  talked 
with  the  mounted  soldier  near  the  Davis  tent 
and  persuaded  him  to  ride  away,  which  is  a 
mistake.  He  also  says  that  the  soldiers  used 
violent  and  abusive  language  to  Mrs.  Davis. 
There  was  no  violent  language  used  in  my 
hearing,  except  by  Andrew  Bee  to  Mr.  Davis, 
when  he  tore  open  the  waterproof,  and  I  was 
where  I  could  have  heard  if  any  had  been  used. 
Mr.  Harrison  tells  Colonel  Thoburn's  story  of 
how  he  left  the  Davis  camp  in  the  night  and 
ran  into  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry  near  Irwin 
ville  and  was  fired  upon  by  them,  and  that  he 
returned  the  fire  and  got  away  from  them. 
There  was  no  firing  near  Irwinville  that  night, 
nor  was  there  any  noise  made  that  could  have 
been  heard  twenty  rods  away.  Mr.  Harrison 
also  tells  how  Colonel  Pritchard  and  his  ad- 
jutant had  a  dispute  about  a  horse  that  he 
(Harrison)  had  been  riding.  This  statement 
is  a  mistake.  A  private  by  the  name  of  Linch 
got  the  horse;  at  Macon  Linch  and  one  of 
his  officers  quarreled  about  the  possession  of 
the  horse,  and  one  Sunday  morning  Linch  shot 
the  horse.  Linch  is  the  same  man  that  got 
Mrs.  Davis's  valise  containing  her  valuables, 
said  to  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars.  He 
hid  it  near  Macon,  and  went  there  and  got  it 
after  he  was  discharged  from  the  army. 

Wm.  P.  Stedman, 
Co.  B,  4th  Michigan  Cavalry. 
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The  following"  from  the  official  statistics  of  prisoners  on  both 
sides  is  of  particular  interest : 

Whole  number  of  Federals  in  Confederate  prisons 270,000 

Number   of  Confederates   in   Northern  prisons 220,000 

Excess  of   Federal   prisoners 50,000 

Confederates   died   in    Northern   prisons 26,436 

Federals   died    in   Southern   prisons 22,570 

Excess    of    Confederate    deaths 3,866 

Thus  the  death  rate  of  Confederates  in  Northern  prisons  was 
over  12  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Federal  prisoners  in  Southern 
prisons  was  under  9  per  cent. 

The  Northern  official  record  with  regard  to  the  treatment  and 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  the  war  of  1861-65  was  shameful,  and 
the  murder  of  Captain  Wirz  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  real  authors  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
was  one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  of  modern  times. 

Mr.  Page's  book  is  published  by  the  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Washington. 
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From  N.  O.,  La.,  Picayune,  August  16,  1908. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  LETTERS  BY   JEFFERSON 
DAVIS   DISCOVERED. 


They   Prove   that    He  Was    in    No  Way   Responsible    for 
Conditions  at  the  Andersonville  Military  Prison. 


Prof.  W.  L.  Fleming  Shows  that  the  Confederate  Chieftain   Never 
Saw  the  Chandler  Report  until  after  the  War. 


The  two  letters  below,  which  were  written  by  Jefferson  Davis 
to  Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  of  Richmond,  make  certain  the  con- 
tention of  the  Southern  historians  of  the  war  that  a  report  made 
in  August,  1864,  by  Colonel  Z.  T.  Chandler  on  conditions  in 
Andersonville  Prison  was  not  forwarded  to  Mr.  Davis  and  that 
he  did  not  know  of  the  report  until  after  the  close  of  the  wai. 
Chandler,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment to  inspect  Andersonville,  reported  that  conditions  there 
were  bad,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  sanitation  and 
the  crowding  of  too  many  prisoners  into  the  stockade.  He  re- 
commended that  numbers  of  the  prisoners  be  removed  to  other 
places. 

This  report,  the  records  show,  reached  the  Confederate  War 
Department,  where  it  was  read  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Judge  J.  A.  Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  Campbell  was  much  impressed  by  the  contents  of  the 
report,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  to  Chilton  that  he  intended 
to  see  President  Davis  about  the  matter.  The  report  then  went 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  whom  it  should  have  been  forwarded 
to  Davis.  It  was  not  forwarded,  however,  and  Campbell  did 
not  carry  out  his  intention  of  seeing  Mr.  Davis.  The  prisoners 
were  soon  moved,  but  they  would  probably  have  been  moved 
earlier  had  Davis  seen  the  Chandler  report. 

In  1865  when  Wirz,  the  Commandant  at  Andersonville,  was 
tried  and  hanged,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  known  of  this   report   and   that  he  had   deliberately 
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caused  the  Andersonville  prisoners  to  suffer.  Wirz  was  even 
offered  his  life,  it  is  said,  if  he  would  implicate  Davis,  but  he 
withstood  the  temptation.  The  Northern  historians  have  gen- 
erally asserted  that  Davis  had  seen  the  Chandler  report,  and 
consequently  have  held  him  responsible  for  the  suffering  that 
resulted  after  the  date  of  the  report.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  the 
most  liberal  of  the  Northern  historians  of  the  war,  does  not 
quite  accept  the  Southern  contention  that  the  report  was  never 
forwarded  to  Davis. 

In  explanation  of  the  matter,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Chand- 
ler and  Winder,  who  had  charge  of  all  Federal  prisoners,  were 
so  unfriendly  that  Chandler's  report,  .which  attacked  Winder, 
was  somewhat  discounted  by  Secretary  Seddon  and  turned  over 
to  Winder  for  explanation.  Further,  the  record  shows  that 
Seddon  had,  before  the  Chandler  report  reached  him,  issued 
orders  to  move  some  of  the  prisoners  from  Andersonville. 

In  the  first  letter,  in  saying  that  the  "United  States  authorities 
are  to  blame,"  Mr.  Davis  was  referring  to  the  refusal  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  exchange  prisoners  with  General  Lee.  Grant  said : 
"If  we  commence  a  system  of  exchange  which  liberates  all 
prisoners  taken  we  shall  have  to  fight  on  until  the  whole  South 
is  exterminated.  If  we  hold  those  caught,  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  dead  men." 

In  regard  to  Stanton's  report,  Mr.  Davis  had  in  mind  those 
statistics  which  he  later  gave  in  his  book,  "The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government."  Federal  prisoners  held  by 
the  Confederates  270,000,  of  whom  22,576  died ;  Confederate 
prisoners  held  by  the  Federals  220,000,  of  whom  26,245  died. 

Colonel  Wood  mentioned  in  the  second  letter  was  John  Taylor 
Wood,  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was  one  of 
President  Davis'  aids  de  camp. 

The  original  of  these  letters  were  furnished  me  by  Mrs.  Chil- 
ton, who  lives  in  Richmond.  They  have  never  before  been 
printed,  and,  so  far  as  known,  contain  the  only  statement  ever 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  in  regard  to  the  Chandler  report. 

Walter  L.  Fleming, 
Professor  of  History,  Louisiana  State  University. 
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Memphis,   Sept.   2,    1875. 
General  R.  H.  Chilton : 

My  Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  30th  nit.  I  did  not  know  of  the  document  to  which  you  re- 
fer of  the  attempt  to  make  Colonel  Chandler  implicate  me  in 
neglecting  the  sufferings  of  prisoners.  I  had  heard  of  offers 
made  to  Wirz  the  night  before  his  execution,  to  give  him  a  par- 
don if  he  would  criminate  me.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  such 
a  statement  as  you  offer  to  make,  and  if  Colonel  Chandler  would 
state  the  facts  of  his  examination  by  the  Wirz  Court,  as  well 
as  any  others  bearing  on  the  question,  I  would  be  obliged  not 
only  for  my  own  sake,  but  also  for  others,  who,  being  innocent, 
have  nevertheless  suffered  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  pris- 
oners. 

That  was  the  excuse  for  torturing  me  when  in  prison,  and 
that  is  the  burthen  of  anonymous  letters  yet  occasionally  sent  to 
me.  Though  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  authorities  are, 
as  you  say,  to  blame  for  any  suffering  by  prisoners,  in  that 
they  alone  prevented  prompt  release  under  the  cartel,  they  have 
boldly  charged  us  with  the  death  of  everyone  who  died  in  prison, 
and  our  people  have  been  dumb  as  sheep  brought  to  the  shearing. 

The  fact  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  we  showed  humanity, 
and  though  we  could  not  provide  for  the  prisoners  as  well  as 
we  would  have  wished  to  do,  we  did  the  best  we  could.  They, 
not  embarrassed  as  we  were,  treated  prisoners  with  brutality,  and 
as  shown  by  Secretary  Stanton's  report,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
in  Northern  prisons  was  greater  than  in  ours. 

Please  give  my  special  regard  to  Mrs.  Chilton.  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  that  you  have  been  visited  by  that  tormentor,  neuralgia, 
and  hope  before  this  reaches  you  that  you  may  have  been 
relieved.     As  ever,  truly  your  friend, 

Jefferson   Davis. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  9,  1875. 
General  R.  H.  Chilton : 

My  Dear  Sir, — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  14th  ult.  and  for  your  valuable  defense  against  the  whole- 
sale slander  of  the  writer  for  the  "Radical"  paper  of  St.  Louis, 
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the  Globe-Democrat.  If  Judge  Campbell  should  be  moved  by 
such  impulse  as  caused  you  to  overcome  your  aversion  to  news- 
paper notoriety,  he  could  contradict  the  statement  that  he  said 
"I  will  make  it  the  subejct  of  a  special  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident." His  official  position  and  personal  relations  render  it 
unlikely  that  he  said  so ;  and  if  he  did  his  declaration  was  cer- 
tainly never  carried   into   execution. 

As  to  Colonel  Wood,  the  statement  amounts  to  nothing,  as  it 
does  not  even  pretend  to  relate  what  Colonel  Wood  said,  or 
show  that  he  even  knew  of  the  existence  of  Chandler's  report, 
as  he  probably  did  not.  We  all  knew  of  the  disease  and  fatal- 
ity among  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  and  I  remember  it  was 
attributed  to  the  climate  and  corn  meal  diet,  and  the  absence 
of  the  proper  medicine  for  such  diseases  as  existed.  It  was 
under  those  circumstances  that  I  sent  General  Lee  to  hold  an 
interview  with  General  Grant,  and  press  on  him  the  necessity 
for  resuming  the  exchange  of  prisoners  according  to  the  cartel. 
He  failed  to  awake  any  of  that  tender  regard  for  the  prisoners 
which  is  now  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  maligning  me.  A  short 
time  since  W.  S.  Winder,  the  son  of  General  Winder,  wrote  to 
me  in  urgent  terms,  asking  me  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory. 
I  informed  him  that  the  report  of  Colonel  Chandler  had  not  been 
submitted  to  me,  and  that  I  had  but  recently  learned  of  its  exist- 
ence from  you.  That  to  its  specific  allegations  I  could  only  offer 
in  reply  the  confidence  I  had  entertained  in  General  Winder  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  and  the  conviction  I  had  felt  that 
he  was  too  gallant  to  have  oppressed  anyone  when  at  his  mercy. 
In  the  same  letter  W.  S.  W.  stated  that  the  report  of  Colonel 
Chandler  had  been  sent  to  General  Winder  for  explanation,  and 
that  he  had  answered ;  also  sending  replies  to  special  points  by 
the  quartermaster,  the  commissary  and  surgeon. 

These  I  pointed  out  to  him  would  be  the  best  possible  defense 
of  his  father,  and  if  he  could  not  get  access  to  the  captured 
archives,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Adjutant,  General 
S.  Cooper,  would  no  doubt  remember  the  substance  of  those 
reports.  I  have  never  believed  the  Northern  accusations  against 
us  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  have  contended 
that  we  did  as  well  as  our  means  permitted.     It  is  another  sad 
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loss  to  me  to  have  my  faith  in  the  knightly  bearing  of  our 
army  shaken  even  in  a  single  instance.  God  grant  that  those 
reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Andersonville  Prison  may  satisfac- 
torily explain  whatever  seemed  inhuman  or  neglectful.  Our 
enemy,  I  hoped,  would  have  all  the  shame  of  torturing  the  help- 
less. 

Like  you,  I  regret  that  the  report  of  Colonel  Chandler  was  not 
laid  before  me.  It  is  probable  that  the  explanation  of  General 
Winder  was  satisfactory  to  General  Cooper,  for  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  more  directly  walked  in  the  path  of  duty, 
regardless  of  personal  bias,  than  General  Cooper.  Though  he 
and  General  Winder  had  been  cadets  together  and  were  friends, 
I  think  he  would  have  notified  me  of  the  fact,  if  he  had  thought 
there  was  valid  objection  to  W.'s  promotion.  As  you  do  not 
refer  to  the  replies  from  Andersonville,  I  infer  they  did  not 
come  under  your  notice. 

Please  give  my  kindest  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Chilton. 

Having  been  for  many  years  a  sufferer  by  your  present  tor- 
mentor, neuralgia,  let  me  suggest  to  you  to  diminish  your  office 
hours,  increase  your  outdoor  exercise  and  eat  at  regular  hours. 

Like  many  quack  prescriptions,  this  may  be  recommended  as 
not  injurious,  if  not  beneficial.     I  am,  as  ever,  truly  your  friend, 

Jefferson  Davis. 
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From  N.  O.,  La.,  Picayune,  December  6,  1908. 

THE   REAL  JEFFERSON   DAVIS  IN   PRIVATE 
AND  PUBLIC  LIFE. 


Some  Facts  Never  Before  Printed  Concerning  the  Confed- 
erate President  and  His  Lineage,  Family 
and  Descendants. 


Physical  Likeness  to  His  Great  Antagonist  Abraham  Lincoln,  They 

Were  Born  in  Adjoining  Kentucky  Counties— Both  Were  of 

Welsh  Parentage;  Both  Fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 


By  T.  C.  DeLEON. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  great  Southern  leader's  death,  at 
New  Orleans,  Dec.  6,  1889,  and  at  the  ending  of  the  centennial 
year  of  his  birth — it  is  fitting  that  the  remnant  of  the  people  he 
wrought  and  struggled  for  should  teach  their  children  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  really  was.  And  it  is  with  regret  that  some  of 
us  see  the  year  closing  and  the  loving  and  practical  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  U.  D.  C,  unfulfilled  and  almost 
unheeded. 

Engaged,  at  the  opening  centenary  year  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
upon  a  somewhat  important  work  of  Confederate  chronicle,  1 
was  absolutely  amazed  at  the  dense  and  very  generous  ignorance 
of  polite  and  well-bred  people  of  the  South  regarding  the  most 
patent  details  of  the  Southern  President's  career. 

In  one  of  his  piquante  and  meaty  addresses  Hon.  Champ  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  paralleled  the  manner  in  which  noted  Northerners 
and  Southerners  were  treated  in  the  histories,  cyclopedias  and 
biographical  dictionaries  of  the  last  half  century.  He  instanced 
among  many  that  Robert  Toombs — an  important  national  factor 
on  both  sides  of  the  supposititious  ''line''  of  Mason  and  Dixon — 
received  a  quarter-column  comment  and  William  H.  Seward 
three  columns ;  that  Abraham  Lincoln  in  several  books  averaged 
five  columns,  while  Jefferson  Davis — soldier,  Senator,  Cabinet 
minister  and  leader  of  a  new  nation — has  one  column. 
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"Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise, 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies!" 

Of  that  vast  host  that  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  ranks  are  thinning  daily.  All  that  the  survivors  have 
left  are  their  memories  and  their  monuments.  Our  memories 
and  their  monuments.  Our  memories  perish  with  us,  but  our 
monuments  we  bequeath  to  our  descendants  as  a  perpetual 
legacy  to  commemorate  sacrifices  made  to  principles  that  never 
die,  a  cause  that  is  imperishable — constitutional  government  and 
liberty  for  which  our  forefathers  contended  in  the  Convention 
of  1788  and  for  which  their  descendants  fought  in  '6l-'65. 

It  is  conceded  that  our  banner  is  forever  furled,  but  whilst 
the  "Stars  and  Bars"  are  a  cherished  memory  "Old  Glory"  is 
a  living  reality.  Whilst  "Dixie"  and  "Virginia"  still  make  our 
hearts  throb,  and,  mayhap  our  eye  to  moisten,  "America"  and 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  stir  our  pulses  in  patriotic  beats. 

It  was  worth  the  shedding  of  much  blood  to  have  evolved  such 
characters  as  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  and  to 
have  proven  to  the  world  the  valor  of  a  nation. 

God  has  given  us  a  great  country,  a  priceless  heritage ;  He  has 
clothed  us  with  corresponding  duties  and  responsibilities.  Our 
freedom,  happiness  and  prosperity  will  endure  so  long  as  we 
are  a  God-fearing  and  a  deserving  people. 

In  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  let  us  exclaim — 

"Great  God,  we     thank  Thee  for  this  hour, 
This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free, 
Where  wanderers   from  afar  may  come 
And  breath  the  air  of  liberty ! 

"Still  may  her  flowers   untrampled  spring; 
Her  harvest  wave,  her  cities  rise, 
And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing 
Remain  Earth's  loveliest  paradise." 
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In  his  premise  the  brilliant  and  well-equipped  Missourian  was 
exceptionally  correct ;  but  his  deduction  from  it  seems  scarcely 
tenable :  that  the  disproportion  was  the  fault  of  the  North.  Mr. 
Clark  left  an  important  factor  out  of  his  calculation:  that  the 
histories  and  fact  books  have  almost  invariably  been  left  to  North- 
ern men  to  write;  that  they,  naturally  and  properly,  write  for 
the  Northern  schools,  libraries  and  public.  To  all  three  of  these 
the  details  of  Southern  prowess  and  of  Southern  progress  were 
as  antipathetic,  where  not  absolutely  terra  incognito.  These 
Northern  writers  merely  gave  the  Northern  readers  what  wai 
most  to  their  taste.  No  public  caterer,  knowing  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  his  patrons  doted  on  pumpkin  pies,  would  insist  upon 
offering  them  imported  plum  pudding.  But  the  South  had  her 
skilled  cooks,  and  plums  for  their  cooking  galore. 

Should  not  Congressman  Clark  lay  the  blame  at  our  own 
proper  door?  We  boast,  and  with  good  show  of  justice,  that 
we  have  scholars,  writers  and  teachers  in  the  South  unexcelled 
on  the  planet ;  that  we  have  more  universities  in  many  States  than 
can  be  profitably  and  effectively  conducted,  and  that  their  alumni 
embrace  great  and  world-acknowledged  scholars. 

Why  do  these  men — who  write  theology,  science,  philosophy, 
fiction  and  poetry — not  write  history  as  well  ?  Why  do  not  the 
universities,  colleges,  schools  and  school  boards  which  they  con- 
trol use  books  that  bear  false  witness  of  any  kind — against  their 
neighbors?  Why  do  they  not  sprinkle  the  Southern  historical 
Sahara  with  at  least  a  passing  shower  of  historical  facts?  Doubt- 
less Southern-built  histories  and  geographies  of  Southern  actions 
and  biographies  would  sell  rapidly  and  become  universal  South- 
ern textbooks ;  and  that  would  pay  the  writers  "for  revenue 
only"  far  better  and  more  lasting  than  the  most  interesting 
romance. 

There  is  a  certain  servility  in  the  Southern  acceptance  of 
Northern  product,  material,  mental  and  moral ;  and  that  accept- 
ance is  not  new,  but  harks  back  to  the  days  when  the  South — 
vaunting  that,  while  only  the  tail,  she  wagged  the  national  dog — 
got  all  her  books,  periodicals,  fashions  and  most  of  her  bibu- 
lants  from  the  North.  That  the  then  differing  systems  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  Union  may  have  condoned,  if  not  necessitated. 
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But,  in  this  twentieth  century,  of  wireless  telegrams,  inhuman 
phonographs  and  mental  searchlights,  the  almost  universal  igno- 
rance of  the  most  fecund,  and  most  unique,  epoch  in  national  his- 
tory, is  at  least  inexcusable ! 

It  was  cause  for  sorrow  that  the  gentle,  but  determined  head 
of  the  U.  D.  C.  found  need  for  her  proclamation,  urging  the 
Chapters  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Davis  and  Lee.  It  was 
cause  for  shame,  that  in  a  long  centennial  twelvemonth,  the  small 
molehill  of  vis  inertiate  was  never  surmounted  by  the  foot  of 
action ;  and  that  its  closing  days  see  the  schoolboys  and  girls  of 
the  South,  reading  of  the  executive  of  Confederate  laws,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  Southern  armies,  from  books  bearing  an  imprint 
far  from  their  own. 

LINEAGE    AND    BIRTH. 

The  Davis  family  comes  of  Welsh  descent ;  and  it  is  singular  to 
recall  that  the  tough-fighting  little  State  that  so  puzzled  Edward 
Longshanks  to  conquer,  lend  forbears  to  so  many  notable  factors 
in  our  Civil  War.  Another  Davis  family  of  Wales  emigrated  to 
South  Carolina  and  intermarried  with  the  Canty  and  other  lead- 
ing people  of  that  State.  Strangely,  too,  they  went  to  Mississippi, 
and  Robert,  of  the  third  generation,  married  the  President's 
youngest  sister,  his  "Little  Polly." 

The  most  French  of  Confederate  Generals,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous — the  Preux  chevalier  of  Louisiana  Creole  fighters 
■ — was  also  Welsh.  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  de  Beauregard  came 
down  in  direct  descent  from  Tider,  the  Young,  a  famous  Welsh 
chief  and  last  to  yield  "to  proud  England's  power." 

Strangest  of  all ;  the  Great  President — who  opposed,  overthrew 
and  would  never  have  imprisoned  Jefferson  Davis — was  also  from 
Welsh  stock ;  his  progenitors,  like  the  Confederate's,  having  come 
to  America  from  Wales  and  sat  down  among  the  people  of  Penn. 
In  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  three  Welsh 
brothers,  named  Davis,  sailed  from  Wales  to  settle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  were  young  men  of  the  better  farming  class;  not 
of  the  gentry,  but  said  to  be  well-to-do  and  intent  upon  taking 
uplands.  Singularly  enough,  their  numerous  descendants  have 
no  positive  record  of  their  advent,  or  even  certainly  of  then- 
names.     Their  most  famous  descendant  in  the  third  generation 
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was  an  aristocrat  in  instinct,  and  education;  yet  he  had  an  utter 
contempt  for  what  he  -called  frippery  (meaning  genealogy)  and 
never  alluded  to  his  progenitors.  Even  to  his  devoted  and  adored 
wife,  he  was  wholly  reticent  upon  this  point ;  and  she  so  states 
in  her  biography  of  him.  That  simply  records  that  his  grand- 
father and  two  brothers  came  from  Wales  and  that  the  first  was 
named  Evan. 

My  eldest  brother  was  Colonel  Davis'  comrade  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  his  friend  later ;  and  my  second  brother  was  his  con- 
fidential ally  in  the  Southern  Press  editorship  at  Washington ; 
and  later  his  personally  appointed  and  instructed  Commissioner 
to  the  Cabinets  and  press  of  France,  England  and  Germany.  I 
was  at  one  time  constructively  his  ward ;  and  later  acted  as  his 
secretary  and  was  intrusted  with  confidential  correspondence. 
Still,  no  one  of  us  three  ever  heard  him  speak  of  his  grand- 
father, or  uncles ;  though  he  spoke  of  his  father,  and  with  deep 
and  warm  affection  of  his  eldest  brother,  Joseph.  And  as  those 
who  know  him  will  recall,  Mr.  Davis  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  be  curiously  questioned  upon  matters  he  did  not  volunteer. 

xAfter  long  and  careful  tracing  through  records,  correspond- 
ence and  personal  query,  I  have  learned  but  few,  though  very 
interesting  details  of  his  immigrating  forbears.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  Welsh  brothers,  said  to  be  named  Samuel,  was  drowned 
from  the  ship  that  bore  Joseph  and  Evan  Davis  to  these  shores. 
They  settled  in  Philadelphia,  taking  up  lands  for  farming ;  but 
the  elder  thought  better  of  the  South  and  went  to  Georgia  and 
settled  there,  after  stopping  in  Virginia  a  while. 

It  was  this  halt  that  made  slender  foundation  for  the  claim 
that  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  Virginian,  by  de- 
scent. 

After  Mr.  Davis'  death,  a  Virginian^  gentleman  of  the  same 
name  wrote  to  his  widow  and  urged  that  his  grandfather  had 
settled  in  Virginia,  instead  of  Pennsylvania  or  Georgia ;  basing 
the  claim  on  the  fact  of  numerous  land  patents  to  an  Evan  Davis 
(doubtless  the  Welsh  incomer)  ;  and  to  John  and  Thomas  Davis 
(claimed  to  be  his  brothers),  between  the  years  1650  and  1662. 
This  is  very  flimsy  basis  for  a  claim ;  and  it  is  disproved  by  the 
traditional  fact  that  one  of  our  three  Davises  was  drowned  at 
sea,  and  that  the   other  did  not   come   to   Georgia   with   Evan. 
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Moreover,  there  is  no  John,  or  Thomas  in  all  the  Davis  descent, 
as  there  would  have  been,  had  the  brothers  of  Evan  been  so 
named. 

After  he  settled  in  Georgia  and  took  up  lands  there,  Evan 
Davis  married  a  widow  named  Williams,  whose  maiden  name 
had  been  Emory.  She  was  of  a  Carolina  family,  and  had  two 
sons  of  her  first  marriage.  Her  son  by  the  Davis  alliance  his 
father  named  Samuel,  presumably  in  memory  of  his  lost  elder 
brother. 

In  the  Revolution,  the  two  elder  half-brothers  of  Samuel  Davis 
went  into  the  Continental  Army;  and  later  his  mother  sent  that 
youth  to  their  camp  to  carry  clothing  and  home  comforts  to  them. 
The  fighting  Welsh  blood  flamed  into  patriotism  and  Samuel  ran 
away  from  home,  after  his  return ;  joined  the  army  and  made  a 
good  soldier.  When  the  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  he  was  in  command  of  the  company  recruited  by 
himself  and  made  a  good  record.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Con- 
federate President  is  triply  American :  continental,  revolution- 
ary and  "rebel." 

Samuel  Davis  married  Miss  Jane  Cooke ;  a  Georgia  girl  of 
good  North  Carolina  family  and  connected  with — if  not  closely 
related  to — the  Hardins,  who  moved  early  to  "the  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground"  and  for  whom  a  Kentucky  County  was  named. 
The  pair  had  eight  children  during  their  Georgia  life  and  then 
Samuel  Davis — seeing  larger  and  quick  returns  for  the  planter 
in  newer  and  less  crowded  territory — followed  his  wife's  friends. 
He  had  no  inheritance,  as  his  widowed  mother  lost  her  all  in  the 
trying  days  that  followed  the  Revolution ;  so  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky and  began  life  anew  on  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Christian 
County.  There  Ellen  Mary  was  born,  two  years  later  followed 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

THE   DAVIS   FAMILY   ROSTER. 

The  eldest  child  of  Samuel  Davis  and  Jane  Cook,  was  Joseph 
Emory  Davis,  born  in  Georgia  but  a  lawyer  and  planter,  resid- 
ing at  die  "Hurricane"  Plantation,  Warren  County,  Miss.  He 
married  Miss  Eliza  van  Benthysen.  He  was  a  great  stay  and 
aid  to  his  father  and,  after  his  death,  became  its  head  and  parent, 
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rather  than  guardian,  of  the  younger  children.  Little  Jeff  was 
devoted  to  him,  and  the  later  statesman  never  forgot  to  express 
his  love  and  admiration  of  his  elder.  Joseph  Davis  rose  to  great 
influence  and  regard  in  his  State  and  section ;  and  acquired 
wealth. 

The  next  brother  was  a  doctor  and  planter:  Dr.  Benjamin 
Davis,  of  St.  Francisville,  La.  He  married  Miss  Amelia  Smith, 
of  that  parish,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  after  a  quiet,  re- 
spected and  useful  life. 

Samuel  Davis,  Jr.,  was  the  next  in  age.  He  was  a  planter 
and  resided  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.  His  wife  was  Miss  Lucy 
Throckmorton  and  their  only  living  child  is  Mrs.  Helen  Carey, 
of  Rapides  Parish,  La.  There  were  three  sons:  Benjamin, 
Samuel  and  Robert;  the  eldest  of  whom  left  six  children  in 
Idaho. 

Isaac  Davis,  the  fourth  son,  was  also  a  planter  and  resided 
at  Canton,  Miss.  He  married  Miss  Susan  Guerly,  and  left  one 
son,  General  Joseph  R.  Davis,  of  the  Confederate  Army;  and 
two  granddaughters. 

The  fifth  brother  and  youngest  child  was  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
President. 

Anna  Davis,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Luther  Smith,  of 
West  Feliciana,  and  had  a  family  of  six,  two  of  whom  were 
daughters ;  Joseph  Luther,  Gordon,  Jedediah,  Lucy  and  Amanda. 
Amanda,  her  next  sister,  married  Mr.  Bradford,  of  Madison 
Parish,  La.  Her  living  children  are  Jeff  Davis  Bradford,  an 
engineer  now  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor;  Elizabeth  Bradford  White,  widowed,  and  residing  in  New 
Orleans  in  winter  and  Kentucky  in  summer,  and  Mrs.  Lucy 
Bradford  Mitchell,  widow  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Mitchell,  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

Lucinda  Davis,  the  next  sister,  married  Mr.  William  Stamps, 
of  Woodville,  Miss.  Her  children  are  all  dead  and  her  grand- 
children are  Mrs.  Edward  Farrar  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bateson,  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  William  Anderson;  Hugh,  Richard  and 
Isaac  Alexander,  and  one  great  grandchild,  Miss  Josie  Alexan- 
der. 

Matilda,  the  fourth  sister,  died  in  childhood,  and  the  youngest 
and  next  in  age  to  the  later  President,  was  his  boyhood's  com- 
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panion  and  delight,  "Little  Polly."  She  was  Mary  Ellen  Davis, 
who  married — without  changing  her  name — Robert  Davis,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  left  one  daughter,  who  is  still  living,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ellen  Davis  Anderson,  of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

It  is  another  coincidence  in  the  parallels  of  the  lives  of  the 
two  great  leaders  in  the  Civil  War,  that  the  Christian  County 
birthplace  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  in  the  adjoining  one  to  Hardin 
County,  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  first  saw  the  light,  a  few 
miles  only  separating  the  spots  and  only  eight  months  the  arrival 
of  those  famous  stars  in  the  great  dramas  of  politics  and  war. 
Strange  is  it,  too,  that  the  two  young  men  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  war  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Davis  as  Lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  Lincoln  as  the  Captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteers  he  had  raised  and  proffered,  but  which 
was  never  in  actual  conflict. 

It  might  be  an  odd  study  for  the  psychologist  to  observe 
whether  some  innate  characteristics  of  both  men,  acting  upon 
circumstance — or  acted  upon  by  it — may  not  have  led  to  sim- 
ilar aspirations,  and  whether  they  were  not  shadowed  out  in  the 
strange,  yet  unmistakable,  likeness  in  their  faces.  Looking  at 
their  portraits  in  manhood's  prime,  it  needs  no  Lavater  to  read 
that  similar  early  surroundings,  softened  the  coarser  lines  of 
the  one,  hardened  the  more  delicate  tone  of  the  other  into  abso- 
lute similiarity.  And  it  is  not  less  curious  that  the  same  causes 
drove  the  parents  of  one  to  the  North  and  of  the  other  to  the 
South  from  similar  points  and  at  no  long  interval  apart. 

In  1811,  when  his  youngest  born  was  but  3  years  old,  Samuel 
Davis  decided  that  Kentucky  was  not  yielding  him  the  returns 
hoped  for  when  he  left  Georgia.  He  proposed  to  locate  in  Louis- 
iana ;  but,  finding  the  climate  unhealthful  for  a  young  family,  he 
decided  upon  Mississippi,  and  bought  there  his  final  family  home. 
This  was  named  "Poplar  Grove" — from  its  splendid  growth  of 
those  stately  trees — was  a  picturesque  and  extensive  site  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Woodville,  in  Wilkinson  County,  Miss. 
There  most  of  the  younger  family  were  reared,  the  daughters 
were  married  and  some  of  their  children  reared  by  their  vener- 
able grandmother.  Mrs.  Jane  Cook  Davis.  Of  these  was  Ellen 
Marv  who  never  changed  her  name,  and  her  early  orphaned  child 
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and  namesake,  Mrs.  Anderson,  to-day  recalls  the  delight  of  her 
life  at  the  "Poplars." 

It  was  with  this  sister,  "Polly,"  that  the  5-year-old  Jefferson 
first  went  to  school,  at  a  loghouse  half  a  mile  away.  Two 
years  later,  when  not  7  years  old  (in  1815)  he  was  sent  on  a 
ride  through  virgin  forests  of  nearly  900  miles,  to  attend  the  St. 
Thomas  Academy  at  Washington  County,  Ky.  In  three  years 
more  he  was  at  Jefferson  College,  Adams  County,  Miss.,  and 
in  1 82 1,  when  but  13  years  old,  was  sent  to  Transylvania  Col- 
lege, Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  an  earnest  and  intelligent  pupil, 
but  gave  little  promise  of  the  brilliance,  acumen  and  erudition 
that  illustrated  his  later  career. 

After  their  father's  death,  his  brother,  Joseph  Davis,  became 
the  real  head  of  the  family,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  special  at- 
tention to  the  rearing  of  the  youngest  boy,  and  who  directed  his 
education.  And  by  that  time,  Joseph  Emory  Davis  had  be- 
come a  power  in  the  law  and  politics  of  his  section.  So*  in  1824, 
he  obtained,  through  Congressman  Rankin,  a  West  Point  cadet- 
ship  for  his   16-year  old  brother. 

At  the  Academy  the  youth  was  esteemed  as  a  careful,  studious 
and  dignified  cadet,  rather  than  an  ambitious  and  dashing  one ; 
yet  he  missed  no  branch  of  useful  acquirement,  and  came  out  a 
fine  rider,  swordsman  and  tactician,  as  well  as  a  courteous  and 
dignified  officer.  He  graduated  twenty-fifth  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
three,  going  into  the  brevet  lieutenancy  in  the  Twenty-first  In- 
fantry, then,  under  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  Gen- 
eral and  President. 

This  was  in  1828,  and  before  his  majority.  At  the  Point  his 
intimates  were  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Prof.  Alex. 
Dallas  Bache,  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  and  others,  with  whom 
he  held  lifelong  friendships,  or — in  rare  cases — undying  enmi- 
ties. 

Lieutenant  Davis  served  with  credit  at  Fort  Crawford,  in  what 
is  now  Illinois ;  then  at  the  lead  mines  near  Galena,  and  at  Fort 
Winnebago,  in  Wisconsin.  He  made  his  first  campaign  against 
the  Indians  in  the  closing  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1831-33. 

Then,  when  service  needs  created  more  cavalry,  the  First  Dra- 
goons was  organized,  and  its  Adjutant  was  Jefferson  Davis,  now 
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promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  in  1834.  But  he  held  the  post  only 
a  few  months,  resigning  in  June  of  the  next  year. 

For  some  reason,  never  explained,  "Old  Zach"  Taylor  had 
taken  a  strong  dislike  to  his  subaltern ;  but  the  latter  was  deeply 
and  seriously  in  love  with  the  fair  young  daughter  of  his  chief 
Miss  Knox  Taylor.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone — and  none  more 
than  her  sire — Miss  Taylor  married  the  young  soldier  almost  im- 
mediately on  his  resignation.  Her  father  never  forgave  her,  and 
he  never  saw  her  again.  She  went  as  a  bride  to  the  home  of 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anna  Davis,  at  West  Feliciana,  La.  Three 
months  later  she  was  buried  there,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  the 
shock  broke  down  completely  the  health  of  the  young  husband, 
already  undermined  by  hard  frontier  service. 

On  his  recovery,  Mr.  Davis  made  a  tour  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
thence  paid  a  long  visit  to  his  old  friends  in  Washington  and 
made  many  new  and  useful  ones,  who  were  loyal  to  him  until 
the  end:  Then  he  settled  in  Mississippi,  by  his  brother's  advice, 
becoming  a  planter  in  Warren  County,  Miss.,  but  devoting  really 
more  attention  to  reading  law  and  managing  local  politics.  The 
latter  proved  the  more  congenial  and  successful.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Legislature  in  1842 ;  was  Elector  for  Polk  and  Dallas 
two  years  later,  and  gained  high  repute  as  a  debater  in  a  tilt 
with  the  famous  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss.  In  February,  1845,  ne 
married  Miss  Varina  Banks  Howell,  daughter  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Burr  Howell,  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  moved  to 
Mississippi  and  wedded  the  daughter  of  the  Virginia  settler. 

This  marriage  was  a  most  congenial  and  helpful  one  to  the 
already  rising  young  statesman.  No  woman  of  her  day  proved 
a  more  potent  factor  in  the  semisocial  and  semipolitical  govern- 
ment at  Washington  in  the  Davis'  long  sway  at  the  Capitol.  To- 
day, in  both  sections  of  the  Union  and  abroad  their  names  have 
gone  down  the  aisles  of  time  linked  in  one. 

In  the  autumn  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  a  handsome  majority,  promptly  taking  a  prominent 
stand  and  gaining  quick  recognition  for  vigor  and  eloquence  in 
championing  the  ultra  pro-slavery  and  states  rights  wing  of  the 
Democracy.  Hearing  his  maiden  speech  in  the  house,  John  C. 
Calhoun  said : 
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"Keep  a  watch  on  that  young  man;  he  will  be  heard  from." 

In  J  846  the  Mexican  War  brought  his  resignation,  to  accept 
command  of  the  regiment  of  Mississippi  Rifles,  soon  attached 
to  General  Taylor's  Army  of  the  Rio  Grande.  There  it  gave 
such  good  account  of  itself  and  its  commander  as  to  warrant 
special  mention  in  orders  for  Monterey,  and  Davis'  splendid 
charge  at  Buena  Vista — in  which  he  was  severely  wounded — 
brought  another  flattering  report  to  Washington,  whether  or  not, 
his  first  father-in-law's  personal  feelings  had  changed. 

In  the  session  of  1847,  Mr.  Davis  first  took  his  seat  as  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Albert 
Gallatin  Brown  to  succeed  Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  who  died  that 
year.  The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  elected  him  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term;  but,  in  1851,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  of  Mississippi,  when  he  was  defeated  by  that 
archmanipulator,  Henry  S.  Foote,  who  ran  en  the  Union  ticket. 
But  he  remained  a  power  in  politics,  and  was  especially  active 
in  the  election  of  President  Pierce,  who  made  him  Secretary  of 
War  in  March,  1853.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  Cabinet 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  again  became  the  leader 
of  the  ultra  Southern  Party.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made 
his  famous  Faneuil  Hall  speech  on  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  powers  of  the  Central  Government.  Then,  in  January,  of 
1 861,  Jefferson  Da\is  made  his  farewell  speech  in  the  Senate, 
withdrew  from  that  body  and  went  to  Mississippi  to  carry  his 
home  people  into  the  incubating  Confederacy. 

At  the  birth  of  the  new  nation,  he  was  popularly  accepted  as 
its  chief.  There  were — as  was  inevitable  in  an  infant  coalition 
of  the  disjecta  membra  of  an  old  one — cliques,  cabals  and  office 
.  greed.  At  Montgomery,  other  candidates  were  spoken  of. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  often  mentioned;  Toombs  was  talked 
of,  and  what  was  known  as  the  "South  Carolina  clique — in 
which  were  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  William  W. 
Boyce  and  others — advocated  Howell  Cobb,  late  of  the  Buchanan 
Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Davis  was  unanimously  chosen  Provisional 
President  and  was  inaugurated  with  wild  acclaim,  at  the  Capitol, 
on  Feb.  18.  1861.  When  the  permanent  Government  went  into 
power,  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  and  was  inaugurated 
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at  the  Washington  statue,  in  the  Richmond  Capitol  grounds,  on 
Feb.  22,  1862. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Davis  was  the  idol  of  the  people  and  almost 
equally  of  the  army.  This  is  no  time  and  place — even  did  limits 
permit — to  dissect  the  bickerings,  jealousies  and  spites  that 
fomented  unjust  judgment  of  this  man  and  of  his  motive.  Some 
of  them  are  contentions  that  can  never  be  settled ;  all  of  them 
had  best  be  buried  in  his  grave,  to  lie  untouched  forever  by 
either  prying,  itching  or  loving  hands.  The  bitterness  of  the  past 
has  lost  its  pungency ;  the  respect  and  good  will  and  love  of 
second  thought  has  replaced  that.  To-day,  and  I  honestly  be- 
lieve, even  through  that  North  which  once  hated  and  longed  to 
hang  him — the  verdict  of  the  world  is  that  here  is  a  just  man 
who  has  gone  to  sleep. 

Neither  is  there  space  were  there  need  to  rehearse  the  long 
and  bitter  search  of  the  unhorsed  knight  for  another  saddle. 
Released  from  prison,  after  durance  too  vile  and  needless  not 
to  raise  a  national  blush  at  its  memory,  he  went  abroad,  returned 
and  was  made  President  of  an  unsuccessful  insurance  company, 
the  debts  of  which  he  assumed  and  struggled  for  years  to  pay, 
by  hard,  if  congenial,  labor  at  his  Beauvoir  home.  The  result 
of  this  was  his  autobiographic  history.  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government,"  in  1881.  Of  this,  the  financial  result 
was  not  flattering ;  probably  because  of  lack  of  money  among 
those  most  interested,  and  from  the  richer  North  having  grown 
somewhat  weary  of  war  views  at  short  range.  Then,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1889,  the  worn  and  weary  man  of  many  sor- 
rows and  hopes  and  disappointments  died  in  New  Orleans,  while 
visiting  an  old  and  proved  friend.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
State  he  had  battled  for  so  long  and  well  in  two  centuries. 
Shortly  after,  his  body  was  claimed  by  the  State  which  had  volun- 
teered him  home  and  castle,  eighteen  years  before ;  and  many 
people  recall  the  triumphal  progress  of  that  draped  catafalque 
through  the  States  of  his  late  Confederacy.  And,  at  last,  a  noble 
monument  has  been  reared  in  the  city  of  his  burial;  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  that  helpful  and  loyal  band,  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacv. 
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HIS  IMMEDIATE  FAMILY. 

Jefferson  and  Varina  Banks  Howell  Davis  had  six  children; 
the  eldest,  Samuel  Emory  Davis,  dying  in  Washington  in  1854, 
when  not  3  years  old.  The  second  was  Margaret  Howell  Davis 
— named  for  her  grandmother,  and  now  Mrs.  Joel  A.  Hayes,  of 
Colorado  Springs.  She  is  the  only  living  one  of  the  six  and  has 
had  five  children,  of  whom  four  are  living,  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. 

The  second  son,  Jefferson  Davis,  Jr.,  had  almost  reached  his 
majority  when  he  died  in  Memphis  in  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
of  1878. 

Joseph  Evan  Davis  was  born  in  1859,  and  was  killed  by  a  fall 
over  the  balusters  of  the  White  House,  in  Richmond,  when  3 
years  old. 

William  Howell  Davis  was  born  in  the  White  House,  Rich- 
mond, in  1862.  He  died,  almost  as  suddenly  as  Joe  had  done, 
from  diphtheria,  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  October,  1874,  when 
nearer  to  manhood  than  any  of  the  sons  save  "Little  Jeff."  But 
the  other  birth  in  the  White  House  was  that  of  the  famous  and 
widely-loved  "Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,"  Varina  Anne 
Davis,  petnamed  "Winnie."  She  was  her  mother's  companion 
in  their  northern  home,  shared  her  literary  tastes  and  died  in 
the  full  promise  of  noble  womanhood  on  Sept.  18,  1898. 

The  lonely  and  constant  mother  lingered  to  complete  her  work 

of  love  and  life,  the  embalming  of  her  husband's  memory,  until 

the  autumn  of  1906.     Then  she  took  her  burthen  and  bore  it  to 

the  Throne's  foot. 

T.  C.  DELEON, 

Mobile,  Alabama,  December  I,   1908. 
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From  the  News  Leader,  January  7, 1909. 

HISTORY    OF    CHIMBORAZO    HOSPITAL,  C.  S.  A. 


(Abstract  from  address  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Gildersleeve,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  Confederacy,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June   14,  1904.) 

This  is  another  very  interesting  paper  in  the  series  on  local 
history  which  we  have  been  publishing.  It  is  furnished  the 
School  "Bulletin  for  the  teachers  and  children  of  Richmond  and 
the  public  generally  through  the  courtesy  of  the  history  com- 
mittee of  the  Richmond  Education  Association. — Ed. 

I  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  most  noted 
and  largest  military  hospital  in  the  annals  of  history,  either  an- 
cient or  modern,  "Chimborazo  Hospital,"  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1862  to  1865,  and  in  connection  therewith,  the  commandant  and 
medical  director,  Surgeon  James  B.  McCaw,  and  his  staff. 

East  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  whilom  capital  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  separated  from  the  city  proper  by  the  historic 
Bloody  Run  Creek,  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  nearly  forty  acres, 
commanding  from  its  height  a  grand  view.  On  the  south,  the 
river,  spanned  by  many  bridges,  ships  in  harbor,  Chesterfield 
and  the  town  of  Manchester ;  on  the  east,  a  long  stretch  of  coun- 
try, cultivated  fields,  forests,  hills  and  dales,  and  the  tawny 
James  on  its  tortuous  seaward  way;  and  on  the  west,  the  city 
of  Richmond,  its  churches  and  spires,  the  capitol,  public  build- 
ings, dwellings,  and  manufactories,  the  whirling,  seething,  rush- 
ing falls  of  the  river,  and  beautiful  Hollywood,  "the  city  of  our 
dead." 

On  this  high  and  picturesque  point,  so  well  adapted  to  hos- 
pital purposes,  in  the  year  1862,  when  the  Federal  troops  moved 
in  force  on  Bull  Run,  and  the  real  campaign  began,  General 
Joseph    E.    Johnston    reported   that    nine    thousand   men    would 
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SOUTHERN    GOVERNMENT'S    PROBLEMS 

Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Colleagues,  Though  Not  Confronted  by  Opposi- 
tion Party  as  Was  Abraham  Lincoln,  Had  Other  Difficulties  in  Their  Paths. 


THE  Southern  Government  had  its 
own  troubles  and  defects,  and 
they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
they  were  not  similar  to  the  Northern 
Government's.  President  Davis  did  not 
have  to  contend  with  the  same  difficul- 
ties that  beset  President  Lincoln— hostil- 
ity in  Congress,  division  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  an  anti-administration  party  ;.t  the 
polls.  Though,  in  his  conversation^  with 
Surgeon  Craven  in  his  prison  after  the  - 
war,  he  talked  of  "  the  anti-administra- 
tion party,"  there  was  none. 

There  were  individuals  who  disap- 
proved his  policy,  but  there  was  no  party. 
The  situation  in  the  Confederacy  resem- 
bled that  in  the  Colonies  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution;  the  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies of  the  population  were  taken  up 
with  the  war,  and  there  were  no  party 
"divisions.  Only  onee  was  there  any  ap- 
proach to  a  political  test  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's standing..  That  was  whe.:  a  dis- 
tinguished South  Carolinian,  ex-Senator 
Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  ran  for  Congn 
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.rleston   on  a  platforn 
Davis;  he  was  defeated. 

Vice  President  Stephens  x 
nistic  to  the  President,  and  i 
Georgia,  political  sentiment 
with  him.  The  friends  of  Gen 
E.  Johnston  resei.ted  the  President's 
treatment  of  that  officer,  and  many  of 
the  Confederate  statesmen  criticised 
Davis  in  private.  But  there  was  little 
public  criticism  of  him,  and  no  party  ol- 
faction against  him. 

The  mistakes  of  the  Northern  Admin- 
istration were  as  much  those  of  the  Cab- 
inet as  of  Lincoln;  those  of  the  South- 
ern Administration  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  Davis,  for  he  was  supreme.  His  Cab- 
inet consisted  chiefly  of  mediocre  men, 
who  obeyed  him  and  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
vise him  (Benjamin  being  a  shining  ex- 
ception) ;  the  Confederate-  Congress  sim- 
ply registered  his  decrees  and  had  no 
ideas  of  its  own.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  is  a  history  of  the 
acts  and  policies  of  one  man,  President 
Davis. 

Before  the  war  Davis  was  popular  with 
the  Northern  Democracy,  his  popularity 
was  growing,  and  he  was  likely  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
,-?s  Blaine  -  points  out  in  his  "  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress,"  he  might  have  been 
nominated  in  1860  but  for  the  split  in 
the  party.  "  No  man,"  says  Blaine,  "  gave 
up  more  than  Mr.  Davis  in  joining  the 
revolt  against  the  Union.  In  his  fare- 
well words  to  the  Senate  there  was  a 
tone  of  moderation  and  dignity  not  un- 
mixed with  regretful  and  tender  emo- 
tions." He  was  universally  regarded  as 
a  statesman  and  a  great  man,  and  the 
defects  of  character  which  the  Presidency 
subsequently  disclosed  were  unknown. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  his  election 
first  as  Provisional  President  and  then 
as  Constitutional  President  of  the  "Con- 
federacy. In  the  short  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  elections  nothing  had 
occurred  to  shake  the  popular  confidence 
in  him. 

"He  would  have  made  an  admirable 
President  in  time  of  peace,"  says  General 
Oates,  in  his  "  War  Between  the  Union 
and  the  Confederacy."  "  He  had  not  the 
peculiar  gljfts  or  traits  of  genius  essen- 
tial to  success  as  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy." 

The  chief  of  his  defects  were  his  un- 
yielding obstinacy  and  his  resentment  of 
advice.  When  to  these  were  joined  a 
judgment  not  always  correct  and  the 
government  of  his  mind  by  prejudice, 
not  even  his  pure  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  his  cause  and  his  honest  determination 
to  serve  it  to  the  utmost  could  save  him 
from  mistakes  injurious  to  that  cause' 
'  Stephens,  in  the  diary  he  kept  in  prison 
after  the  war,  wrote: 

He  pruvL-U  liimst-lf  deficient  in  develop- 
ing1 and  direct! ns  the  resources  of  the 
country,  in  finance  and  diplomacy,  as  well 
as  in  military  affairs.  His  greatest  failure" 
in  statesmanship  was  either  in  not  under- 
standing the  popular  aim  and  impulses,  or 
in  attempting  to  direct  the  movement  to 
different  ends  from  tlioge  contemplated  by 
the  people  who  had  intrusted  him  with 
power. 

After  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Davia 
was  at  the  head  of  a  united  people,  whila 
there  was  discontent  at  *Jie  North  with 
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the  policy  of  the  Lincoln  Administration. 
"  At  that  time,"  says  Stephens,  "  if  Mr. 
Davis  had  had  those  high  qualities  that 
mark  the  great  statesmen,  how  easily  he 
could  have  controlled  events."  The  South, 
he  says,  had  no  desire  -for  independence 
except  as  a  last  resort,  and  if  Davis  had 
been  a  statesman  he  could  "  have  shaped 
events  so  as  to  effect  a  settlement  that 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  both  sections." 

Instead,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  follow  Lincoln's  example,  and  ask 
for  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  very  thing  that,  was  doing 
much  to  alienate  the  North  from  Lin- 
coln. Then  he  demanded  a  conscription, 
and  in  thus  following  the  example  of  the 
North,  according  to  Stephens,  he  dissi- 
pated the  difference  which  existed  in 
the  popular-mind,  North' and  South,  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

But  the  chief  trouble  was  temperamen- 
tal, "  I  wish  my  friends  would  cease  to 
advise  me,"  he  cried,  before  the  war  had 
well  begun,  and  he  'acted  on  that  wish 
more  and  more  as  it  went  on.  Th  Cabi- 
net, says  John  W.  Du  Bose  in  his  life  of 
Wheeler,  "  soon  and  easily  learned  to 
know  the  unconquerable  aversion  of  their 
chief  to  the  opinions  of  other  men."  Pol- 
lard, in  his  "  Lost  Cause,"  declares  that 
Davis  was  governed  by  his  wife,  and  tells 
how  she  caused  him  to  dismiss  the  Quar- 
termaster General  because  his  wife  had 
criticised  Mrs.  Davis's  figure.  "  Those 
who  knew  Mr.  Davis  best,"  says  Pollard, 
"  testified  that  he  was  the  weakest  of 
men,  on  certain  sides  of  his  character, 
and  that  he  had  a  romantic  sentimental- 
ism,  which  made  him  the  prey  of  preach- 
ers and  wdmen." 

Weak  on  other  sides  of  his  character 
he  certainly  was  not.  He  had,  as  Pollard 
admits,  "  certain  elegant  ar. !  brilliant  ac- 
complishments, which  dazzled  the  multi- 
tude, confused  the  world  in  its  judgment 
of  his  merits,  and  gave  him  a  singular 
reputation,  in  which  admirers  and  cen- 
sors were  strangely  mingled."  One  of 
the  qualities  of  greatness  is  the  ability 
to  choose  good  subordinates;  this  Davis 


had  and  Lincoln  had  not..  Except  in  a 
few  cases,  such  as  that  of  Hood,  Davis 
made  no  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  his 
generals,  as  Lincoln  so  often  did;  and 
among  all  his  appointees  there  was  not 
a  single  instance  of  treachery. 

Seward  has  been  ridiculed  for  believing 
that  the  war  would  last  only  a  few  weeks, 
but  Davis  had  the  same  idea.  As  he 
went  to  Montgomery  to  take  the  Provis- 
ional Presidency  he  made  speeches  an- 
nouncing with  calm  certitude  the  invasion 
and  destruction  of  the  Northern  cities, 
where,  he  said,  "  food  for  the  sword  and 
torch  await  our  armies." 

His  unyielding  stubbornness  at  first 
served  his  cause  well.    When  Albert  Sid- 


Mdj.Gert  J6V\*\.  B.Hood 
ney  Johnston  abandoned  Tennessee  a 
howl  rose  against  that  splendid  general 
from  all  over  the  western  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  was  denounced  as  an  in- 
competent, and  delegations  visited  Davis 
demanding  his  head.  The  President  list- 
ened calmly,  and  firmly  replied:  "If 
Sidney  Johnston  is  not  a  general,  I  have 
none  to  give  you."  There  were  similar 
denunciations  of  Lee,  but  they  fell  on  the 
President  like  waves  on  a  rock. 

The  conscription  bore  with  fearful  se- 


verity upon  the  South.  From  it  were 
exempted  all  men  who  owned  fifteen  or 
more  slaves,  and  even  men  who  did  not 
have  so  many,  but  had  means  and  influ- 
ence, could  get  themselves  detailed  in 
various  ways  so  as  to  escape  the  conscrip- 
tion. •  The  soldiers  in  the  ranks  growled, 
and  there  were  murmurs  that  it  was  a 
"  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight," 
The  Confederate  currency  was  ruined, 
and  General  ,,Oates  charges  that  its  ruin 
was  hastened  by  "  an  unpatriotic  specu- 
lation "  on  the  part  of  Secretary  of  War 
Seddon : 


the 


had     commissioners 
of    things    taken    fron 
the  Government.    They  had  bei 


ing-  values  ; 
dueors  seemed  satisfied  to  let  their  prod- 
uce go  at  that  But  Mr.  James  A.  Seddon, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  directed  or  suggest- 
ed to  the  commissioners  to  appraise  wheat 
at  S40  per  bushel,  Instead  of  $20,  and  they 
did    it.      He    sold    a    large    crop    of    wheat 


which  he  himself  i 

ad  grown   on  his  plan- 

tation  on   the  Jame 

Rlve 

at  S-iO  a  bushel. 

neighbors   followed    his 

example.     This  act 
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the  War  Minister 

In    Davis's    Cabine 

prices    skyward, 
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if  eve 
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$40    in    Confederate 

y    for    one   dollar 
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ordinary   hotel. 

When  the  collision  between  Grant  and 
Pemberton  in  Mississippi  was  becoming 
imminent,  Joseph  E.  Johnston  advised  the 
President  to  transfer  Holmes's  army, 
50,000  strong,  from  Arkansas  to  Missis- 
sippi. Pemberton  had  25,000  and  Grant 
only  46,000,  and  Holmes  and  Pemberton 
could  fall  on  Grant  and  crush  him.  Pem- 
berton could  then  hold  the  Mississippi  and 
Holmes  could  invade  Missouri  with  ex- 
cellent prospects. 

Though  Holmes's  army  was  idle,  no 
enemy  confronting  it,  Davis  rejected  the 
suggestion.  If  he  had  accepted  it,  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  might  have  ended 
very  differently.  Instead,  he  detached 
9,000  men  from  Bragg's  army  in  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  already  much  weaker 
than  the  Union  Army  confronting  it,  and 
sent  them  to  Pemberton  over  Johnston's 
protest.  They  never  did  Pemberton  any 
good,  only  weakened  Bragg  still  further. 
Davis,  unfortunately,  believed  himself  a 
general ;  in  fact,  he  had  accepted  the 
Presidency  with  reluctance,  preferring 
*a  command  in  the  field. 

But  the  army  did  not  fully  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  Administration  until  Davis's 
fatuous  and  suicidal  error  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  That  General  had 
managed  with  consummate  skill,  as  all 
his  Union  adversaries  testify,  the  cam- 
paign through  Georgia.  He  had  worn 
and  harassed  Sherman,  fighting  him 
continually,  but  always  avoiding  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  now  the  time  was  com- 
ing toward  which  all  the  movements  of 
his  artful  campaign  had  been  directed. 
Sherman  was  close  to  Atlanta,  and  about 
to  cross  Peachtree  Creek.  Johnston  knew 
Sherman's  methods,  and  knew  that  he 
would  scatter  his  army  in  motion.  He 
prepared  to  assail  the  parts  that  were 
crossing  the  stream,  drive  them  into  it, 
and  then  hurl  his  whole  army  upon  the 
other  parts.  His  first  assault  was  to  be 
delivered  upon  the  part  commanded  by 
Thomas.  His'preparations  were  all  made, 
and  Hardee  and  Hood  had  received  orders 
to  be  ready  to  attack  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. At  this  crisis  Johnston  received  the 
following  telegram  from  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Cooper: 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
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i  the  Interior  of 
Georgia,  and  express  no  confidence  that 
you  can  defeat  or  repel  him,  you  are  here- 
by relieved  from  the  Army  and  Department 
of  Tennessee,  which  3 


eral 


ood. 


"  Thus  perished  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy," sadly  comments  John  W,  Du  Bose. 
"  One  of  the  most  prominent  historians 
of  the  Confederacy,"  says  General  Hook- 
er, "  ascribes  the  misfortunes  of  the  Lost 
Cause  to  the  relief  of  General  Johnston. 
I  do  not  think  this,  but  it  certainly  con- 
tributed materially  to  hasten  its  col- 
lapse." Sherman  was  delighted.  He  af- 
terward wrote: 

At  this  critical  moment  the  Confederate 
Government  rendered  us  a  most  valuabh* 
servica.     Being  dluaatisfied  with   th«  Fa- 
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AH  About  Jeff  Davis     and 
No.  Local  News 
The  Chief  of  May  11,  1865  contain- 
ed these^  interesting  paragraphs 
The  rebels  had  their  own  fun  oyer1, 
rttee  stofljw that' President  Lincoln;  when 
.-he  first. stentia.iKasbington,  disguised 
himself  in  a  Scotch  cap  and  plaid.  He  | 
was  never,  accused  of  disguising  him- 
self in  petticoats! 

As  Jeff.  Davis,  the  last  remnant  of 
the'-Tfcbel  Gpverhment'/  was  captured 
in  his  wife's"  apparel',' it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Confederacy  was  re- 
duced to  a  petticoat  Government. 

The  'sentiment  of  the  people  is  that 
^Jeff  Davis  should  be  taken  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  precise  garb  in  which. 
he  was  caught,  and  be  subjected  to 
the  gaze'pfttie  populace,  as  he  passes 
along. 

'  A  friend'  wonders  !  whether  Jeff 
Davis  will  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  any 
more:  We  sincerely  hope  he  will. 
The  Confederacy  has  reached  ,  its  des- 
tiny, in  the  infernal  regions^  and  Jeff. 
ought;  by  all  means,  to  be  sent  to  pre- 
side over  it. 

It  is  announced  that  Ex-President 
Pierce  is  soon  to  be  married  to  a  Boa- 
,ton;lady.i:  He  undoubtedly  could  have 
suited  himself  better,  by  going  South 
and  marrying  one  of  the  re,bel  she- 
ets so  numerous  there,  and, whose 
political  "views  would  have  accorded 
with  his  own. 

Franklin  Pierce  placed  no  em 
of  mourning  on  his  house,  upom 
death  of  the  President,  when  all' 
neighbors  had  draped  theirs  in  blacjE, 
A^rakd  waited  upon  him,  to  demand 
'the  reason,  when  referred  them  to!  the 
services  of  his  ancestors  in  the  earfy 
struggles  of  the  Repu.licy.8S..'.- evidences 
tha£  he  '.was  all  tight  on  the  Unioi* 
question,  T,hat  is  about  as  conclusive) 
as  the  man  who  proved  his  belief  ht 
the  plurality  of  the  God-head,  by  the 
i  fact;' .that 'his     grand-mother     had 


c°°1*     AT  CAPTURE  OF  JEFF  DAVIS 


OHIO  VETERAN  WAS  IN  PARTY  WHICH 
TOOK  CONFEDERATE  PRESIDENT. 

And     Secession     Leader     Was     Not     lu 
Woman's  Clothing,  Thomas  M.  Hun- 
ter Says,  Thus  Blasting  Another 
Favorite  Story  in  Histories. 
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Cleveland,  May  10.— Another  well 
founded  American  tradition  has  g(5ne 
"blooey."  ,, 

Jefferson   Davis  was  not  a     woman 
when  the  forces  bagged  him  in  the  grand 
finale  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  old  moss-covered  belief  tm.-  tne 
Confederate  president  was  disguised  In 
feminine  attire  is  all  wrong,  historical 
versions  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 

ins 

Thomas  Mllo  Hunter,  79-year-old  vet- 
eran of  seventy-three  Civil  War  engage- 
ments, said  so  today.    He  knows. 

For  Hunter  was  one  of  the  first  Union 
soldiers  to  lay  hands  on  Davis  just : fifty- 
seven  years  ago  today  at  Irw  nsville  Ga 
And  he's  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Union  band  living  to  tell  the  story. 

Sitting  In  an  old  armchair  on  the 
front  porch  of  his  country  home  near 
Spencer,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  here, 
Hunter  described  In  detail  that  memor- 
able capture,  quoted  the  exact  language  | 
used  by  Davis  and  set  historians  aright 
about  Davis's  costume  at  that  particular 
time. 

CAME   UPON  DAVIS    CAMP. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  May 
10  1865,  that  the  4th  Michigan  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Col  B.  D.  Pritch- 
ard,  tramped  through  the  swamps  of 
Georgia.  They  left  Macon  May  7.  and 
three  days'  marching  had  made  them 
a  bit  weary.  As  they  approached  Irwins- 
ville  they  were  about  ready  to  take  a 
rest  when  they  saw  a  camp  secluded 
£  a  cluster  of  saplings.  An  advance 
guard  was  dispatched  to  survey  the 
filiation.  Suddenly  a  few  shots  rang 
out.    The  battle  was  on. 

The  entire  regiment  swooped  down  on 
the  scene  and  there  they  aaw  Jefferson 
Davis,  his  wife  and  four  children,  his 
postmaster  general,  John  H.  Reagan;  a 
staff  of  aids  and  servants. 

There's  where  the  war  ended. 

Let  Hunter  tell  the  rest  in  his  own 
words:  Trm, 

DAVIS  REMAINED   HIS   DIONITY. 

"'I'm  the  man  you're  looking  for.' 
were  Davis's  first  words  in  captivity. 
He  stood  beside  a  cyprus  log ;  like  an  old 
maid  at  a  wedding,  so  dignified  he 
didn't  bat  an  eye. 

"He  wore  a  gentleman's  morning  robe 
over  his  regular  clothes.  On  his  head 
was  an  old  striped  bonnet.  That  was  his 
crown,  I  guess.  He  didn't  have  on  any 
other  woman's  belongings.  There  wasn  t 
even  any  strings  on  his  bonnet.  He  was 
a  man,  sure  enough. 

"We  all  surrounded  him.  Colonel 
Pritchard  did  the  talking  for  us.  We  all 
were  happy  and  wanted  to  celebrate. 
That  made  Davis  mad  and  he  said,  You 
fellows  think  you're  smart  to  capture  a 
camp  of  women  and  children.  Well, 
you're  not.   This  is  vandalism.' 

THREATENED  TO  HANG   HIM. 

That  made  us  sore  and  one  of  our 
men  yelled,  'Let's  hang  him  to  a  sour 


apple  tree.'  We  were  in  the  right  moon 
to  do  that,  but  there  weren't  any  apple 
trees  around,  only  saplings  and  you 
couldn't  hang  a  rabbit  on  them  Any- 
way, we  would  not  have  hanged  him  on 
account  of  his  family. 

"Yes,  I  can  remember  the  whole 
thing  just  as  if  It  happened  yesterday.  I 
can  see  old  Jeff  standing  there  with  a 
pail  on  his  arm.  His  boots  were  aj^ 
shot'  His  beard  needed  a  trimming. 
He  looked  like  the  last  rose  of  summer. 

"He  talked  about  being  President.  But 
we  soon  took  that  stuff  out  of  him.  He 
found  out  In  a  hurry  that  he  wasn't 
president  of  anything.  He  got  sassy 
about  it,  too;  said  he  would  court-mar- 
tial the  whole  works. 

DAVIS     TBIED     TO     ESCAPE. 

"We  guarded  the  camp  mighty  close 
that  night.  Once  Jeff  came  out  of  his 
tent  and  tried  to  walk  out  of  the  camp. 
But  his  spurs  betrayed  him.  As  he 
stepped  over  a  log  they  tripped  him  and 
down  came  Davis,  boots  and  all.  A 
guard  picked  him  up  and  marched  him 
back  in  the  tent.  He  behaved  himself 
after  that. 

"We  took  him  to  Macon  two  days 
later.  Then  twenty-two  men  escorted 
him  to  Washington  and  surrendered 
him  to  Major  General  Miles. 

"He  was  imprisoned  in  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  until  May  15,  1867.  Then  he 
was  let  out  on  ball." 

WEEE   PAID   FOB    CAPTURE. 

"That's  the  end  of  the  capture,"  said 
Hunter,  who  received  $200  from  the 
United  States  government  for  his  part 
in  it.  In  July,  1868,  congress  awarded 
the  captors  $100,000.  General  Wil- 
son, commanding  the  division,  received 
$3,000;  four  colonels,  including  Pritch- 
ard, drew  $3,000  each,  and  the  remain- 
der was  equally  divided  among  the  en- 
listed men. 

"But  that  isn't  all  I  got  out  of  the 
capture,"  the  veteran  said,  leaning  for- 
ward in  the  old  armchair  and  running 
both  hands  down  into  a  pair  of  pockets 
In  a  blue  denim  blouse. 

"Look  at  these." 

In  one  hand  he  displayed  a  10-inch 
barrel  revolver,  the  first  he  drew  in  the 
army.  In  the  other  he  held  an  old 
yellow  wood  pipe,  the  stem  of  which 
equaled  in  length  the  barrel  of  the  re- 
volver. 

"I  seized  that  pipe  from  Reagan,  Da- 
vis's postmaster  general,  the  day  we 
caught  Davis.  I  was  the  first  to  nab 
Reagan,  and  when  I  searched  him  I 
found  this,"  Hunter  explained,  handling 
the  pipe  fondly.  "I've  been  offered  $50 
for  that  pipe.  But  sell  it?  Not  for  the 
world." 
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VETERANS  CAN'T  AGREE. 
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Knnjan    Saj-n  Jeff  Davia   Waa   Dreaied 
Id    Woman's    Clothes. 

Sauna,  Kas.,  May  10. — "Jeff  Davis 
was  not  dfessed  in  a  gentleman's  morn- 
ing robe  when  he  was  captured,"  Jasper 
Taylor,  80,  one  of  those  who  received 
part  of  the  government's  reward  for  the 
capture  of  the  crushed  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, declared  today. 

"On  the  contrary,  he  was  dressed  like 
a  woman.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  out 
of  the  ambulance  he  was  riding  in.  I 
saw  Hussey,  a  private  in  my  own  com- 
pany— that  was  Company  C,  1st  Wiscon- 
sin cavalry — hoist  a  hood  Davis  had  on 
his  head.  He  was  wearing  pantalets 
too,  which  women  wore  at  that  timeS 
Davis  was  coming  out  of  the  door  of  the 
ambulance,  when  we  heard  a  woman's 
voice  call  out  to  him:  'Mother,  let  me 
get  that  water,  you're  too  old.' 

"Then  Hussey  hoisted  the  hood  and 
said:  'You're  the  very  mother  we  are 
looking  for.' 

"My  opinion  is  that  Davis  was  trying 
to  make  his  escape  in  that  woman's  re- 
galia." 

Mr.  Taylor  also  takes  exceptipns  to 
Thomas  Hunter's  story  on  two  other 
points.  There  were  no  woods  where 
Davis  was  captured,  and  the  shots  fired 
were,  txpm,    tha.    "Michigans"    and  Mxs 

Taylor's  own  unit;  he  maintains. 

The  death  of  W.  H.  Polley  of  Holton, 
Kas.,  a  week  ago,  leaves  Taylor  the 
only  survivor  in  Kansas  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  capture  of  Davis.  Mr.  Polley 
and  Mr.  Taylor  spent  several  years  in- 
vestigating the  matter  and  were  unable 
tp  find  another  veteran  in  Kansas  who 
claimed  that  distinction. 
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ture  in  its  dying  hours,  when  there 
was  no  time  for  deliberation  or  dis- 
cussion. This  in  itself  is  a  conclusive 
reason  why  the  measure  should  be  de- 
feated. It  is  easy  to  let  down  the 
gates,  but  when  it  comes  to  Constitu- 
tional amendments  it  is  very  hard  to 
put  them  up  again.  If  this  encroach- 
ment on  New  York  forest  land  is  im- 
peratively desirable,  and  if  the  voters 
must  decide,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  they  should  first  be  well  informed. 

The  amendment  in  question  permits 
what  is  now  forbidden — the  building 
of  hydroelectric  power  plants  on  the 
State's  forest  lands  and  the  construc- 
tion of  electric  transmission  lines 
through  the  forests.  It  is  true  that 
the  power  developed  is  to  be  used  only 
for  public  utilities,  but  a  provision 
that  the  developments  may  be  leased 
to  private  interests  opens  a  pretty 
wide  door  for  undesirable  features. 

The  friends  of  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauty  and  native  scenery 
of  the  Forest  Preserve  declare  that  its 
beautiful  lakes  and  streams  will  be 
disfigured  by  the  construction  pro- 
posed. 

In  an  address  to  the  voters,  issued 
by  the  Committee  to  Prevent  Exploita- 
tion of  the  Adirondacks  (signed  by 
officers  of  many  organizations — some 
having  to  do  with  the  general  question 
involved,  others  concerned  with  game 
preservation  and  the  interests  of  Adi- 
rondack property  owners — chambers  of 
commerce  or  boards  of  trade,  camp-fire 
and  mountain  clubs,  and  other  socie- 
ties), it  is  asserted  that  the  measure 
would  "give  the  water  power  and  lum- 
ber interests  a  foothold  upon  the  peo- 
ple's preserve  which  they  have  been 
trying  to  obtain,  openly  or  covertly, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  which, 
heretofore,  the  people  have  emphati- 
cally refused  to  give  them."  Governor 
Smith  declares  that  the  attempt  "in- 
volves a  very  radical  departure  from 
our  State  policy  of  dealing  with  our 
Adirondack  Preserve.  It  enables  a 
lessee  to  exploit  water  powers  in  our 
great  public  park  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  them  for  terms 
of  fifty  years.  No  provision  is  made 
for  compensation  to  the  State.  Prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  State  at  the  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars  may,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment,  be  vir- 
tually given  to  a  private  corporation 
for  half  a  century." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor 
the  amendment  aver  that  the  State 
would  in  fact  get  compensation;  that 
whatever  is  done  would  be  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission;  that  the  total  amount  of 


power  to  be  obtained  would  not  be  in 
excess  of  the  three  per  cent  already 
allowed  by  law,  although  it  would  be 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  have 
been  permitted;  that  no  unnecessary 
lumbering  will  be  allowed;  that  the 
lanes  made  by  the  construction  of  the 
poles  to  carry  the  cables  would  be 
really  beautiful — rather  a  strong 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  we  think — • 
and  so  on. 

The  individual  voter  can  judge  be- 
tween the  arguments  of  experts  only 
by  considering  the  interests  each  side 
has  to  serve;  one  strives  to  preserve 
the  parks  in  their  pristine  beauty  for 
the  purposes  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 


ment as  originally  intended;  the  other 
has  a  commercial  purpose. 

In  this  condition  it  at  least  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  the  voters  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  rushed  into 
unconsidered  action.  The  safe  and 
reasonable  thing  is  to  demand  further 
information  and  positive  demonstra- 
tion before  they  vote  to  do  something 
which,  once  done,  cannot  be  undone. 
Let  the  Legislature  of  New  York  re- 
consider the  whole  question,  and  if  it 
decides  again  to  appeal  to  the  people 
let  it  be  only  after  a  hearing  which 
shall  not  be  scant  and  hurried  or 
marked,  in  the  words  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  by  "unseemly  haste." 


JEFFERSON    DAVIS 

BY   LAWRENCE    F.   ABBOTT 

CONTRIBUTING    EDITOR   OF   THE    OUTLOOK 


IT  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
Northerner  born  and  bred  to  ap- 
praise the  character  and  career  of 
Jefferson  Davis  impartially  or  even 
honestly.  One  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions is  of  the  celebration  of  the  fall 
of  Richmond.  My  father  and  mother 
were  living  in  a  southern  Indiana  city, 
Terre  Haute.  I  can  remember  being 
taken  out  of  my  small  bed — at  least  I 
assume  that  it  was  a  small  bed,  be- 
cause I  was  not  quite  six  years  old — 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  by 
an  uncle  to  the  city  square  in  the 
evenk  ?.  The  square  as  I  see  it  with 
my  mind's  eye,  for  I  have  not  seen  it 
since,  was  surrounded  by  brick  blocks 
the  windows  of  which  were  brilliantly 
illuminated — by  candles,  I  suppose. 
My  father,  who  was  a  Yankee  born  in 
Massachusetts,  was  a  non-combatant, 
but  he  did  faithful,  self-sacrificing, 
and  sometimes,  I  believe,  dangerous 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Northern  cause. 
He  was  gentle-spirited  and  never  bit- 
ter, and  from  my  home  atmosphere  I 
did  not  breathe  in  any  animosity 
towards  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  the 
personification  of  rebellion  to  all 
Northerners.  But,  like  all  boys,  I  was 
naturally  intensely  partisan,  and  I  can 
remember  singing  with  great  gusto 
"We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple 
tree."  I  thought  of  all  Southerners  as 
"Johnny  rebs,"  just  as  I  imagine  every 
Southern  boy  of  my  age  thought  of  all 
Northerners  as  "Damnyankees." 

This  feeling  of  gay  and  light- 
hearted  animosity,  if  I  may  indulge  in 
such  a  paradoxical  phrase,  I  have  long 
since  gotten  over.  I  have  come  to  have 
a  feeling  of  great  admiration  for  the 
South  and  Southerners.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  tha{  no  country  in  the 


history  of  the  world — for  the  seceding 
Southern  States  were  a  unified  country 
in  the  political,  social,  and  geographi- 
cal sense  of  that  term — has  shown 
such  spiritual  and  physical  energy, 
such  powers  of  rehabilitation,  and 
such  fine  and  courageous  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable  as  the  Southern  States. 
Moreover,  the  South  contributed  to  the 
conflict  some  great  and  noble  spirits, 
or  rather  it  should  be  said  the  conflict 
contributed  to  the  country  some  great 
and  noble  spirits  who  fought  for  the 
"lost  cause"  with  grim  tenacity,  un- 
failing courage,  high  purpose,  and 
brilliant  genius.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  are  not  merely 
Southern  heroes,  they  are  American 
heroes.  The  names  of  Lee  and  Lincoln 
may  be  coupled  and,  I  think,  are 
coupled  by  every  Northerner  who  is 
proud  of  the  great  men  to  whom  his 
country  has  given  birth. 

Jefferson  Davis,  however,  is  not,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  one  of  these  joint 
heroes.  Whether  it  is  the  result  of 
ingrained  prejudice  or  not,  no  amount 
of  reading  or  panegyric  can  make  me 
feel  towards  Jefferson  Davis  as  I  feel 
towards  Robert  E.  Lee,  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  or  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
.notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances  the  four  men 
were  very  similar.  They  were  all  born 
in  the  South,  they  were  all  graduates 
of  West  Point,  they  all  served  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  they  all 
seceded  to  become  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

History  is  inexorable,  and  may  gen- 
erally be  permitted  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Mankind  forms  its  opinions  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  status  of  its 
leaders  or  would-be  leaders  by  a  kind 
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of  intuition,  and  no  amount  of  special 
pleading  can  fundamentally  alter  these 
opinions.  No  leader  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  has  had  more  special 
pleading  made  in  his  behalf  than  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it 
has  greatly  changed  the  dislike  of  his 
enemies  or  greatly  enhanced  the  affec- 
tion of  his  followers.  His  case  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
pathetic  of  all  the  prominent  figures 
of  the  Civil  War. 

I  am  led  to  these  observations  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  my  colleagues  recently 
put  on  my  desk  two  works '  that  have 
just  been  published  about  Jefferson 
Davis  with  the  request  that  I  give  my 
impressions  of  them  to  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook.  "Works"  is  surely  the 
word.  For  one  of  them  represents  an 
enormous  amount  of  labor  on  the  part 

1  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  South.  By 
H.  T.  Eckenrode.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New- 
York.      $2.50. 

Jefferson  Davis — Constitutionalist.  By  Dunbar 
Rowland,  LL.D.  10  vols.  Printed  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
JacUscn,    Mississippi. 


of  the  editor  and  would  require  the 
labor  of  a  galley-slave  to  read  through. 
It  is  a  compilation  of  the  letters,  pa- 
pers, and  speeches  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
collected  and  edited  by  Dunbar  Row- 
land, LL.D.,  and  published  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  ten  volumes  of 
six  hundred  pages  each.  As  the  books 
lie  one  on  top  of  another  on  my  desk 
they  make  a  monument  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height.  If  the  taxpayers  of 
Mississippi  wish  to  pay  for  such  a 
monument  as  this,  nobody  outside  of 
the  State,  I  suppose,  has  any  right  to 
find  fault.  Indeed,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  authentic  sources  of  future  his- 
torical writing  the  State -of  Mississippi 
has  done  well  to  make  such  a  compila- 
tion, for  President  Davis  was  one  of 
the  pivotal  figures  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  greatest  struggle  of  its  kind  that 
man  has  ever  undertaken.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Northern  reader  who 
sincerely  wishes  tp  correct  his  preju- 
dices, if  he  has  any,  about  the  unhappy 
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President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
will  not  be  aided  by  the  inscription  or 
epitaph  which  Dr.  Rowland  has  writ- 
ten for  the  monument  which  he  has 
erected.  It  appears  on  a  dedicatory 
page  and  reads  as  follows: 

JEFFERSON   DAVIS 

1808-1889 

Soldier,  Scholar,  Statesman,  Execu- 
tive, Orator,  Author,  and  Expounder 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Adams,  James  Otis,  and 
James  Madison  were  the  defenders  of 
the  inalienable,  constitutional  rights 
of  Englishmen  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  and  John  B.  Gordon  were 
the  defenders  of  the  inalienable,  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Americans  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

These  superior  and  unusual  spirits 
embodied  in  their  ideals  of  govern- 
ment the  deathless  principles  of  de- 
mocracy which  made  John  Hampden, 
John  Milton,  William  Pitt,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  immortal. 

To  put  Jefferson  Davis  on  a  parity 
with  John  Hampden,  John  Milton,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a 
little  too  much  for  even  the  most  open- 
minded  reader  of  history. 

The  other  work  is  a  one-volume  Life 
of  Jefferson  Davis  by  H.  T.  Eckenrode, 
published  by  the  Macmillans.  It  has 
great  physical  advantages  over  the 
Mississippi  publication  because  it  can 
be  easily  held  in  the  hand  and  the  rea- 
sonable number  of  its  pages  can  be 
perused  without  brain  exhaustion. 
But  in  historical  weight  it  is  as  much 
lighter  than  Dr.  Rowland's  compilation 
as  it  is  in  avoirdupois.  For  Dr.  Row- 
land has  given  us  both  private  and 
public  letters  of  Jefferson  Davis,  his 
political  speeches  and  his  military  and 
Presidential  despatches,  from  which 
the  honest  reader  can  form  a  clear 
impression  of  the  man's  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, and  purpose.  But  Mr.  Ecken- 
rode invents  a  totally  new  purpose  for 
the  career  of  Jefferson  Davis — what  he 
calls  an  anthropological  purpose.  He 
says  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  de- 
feated champion  of  theNordicrace,and 
implies thattheRepublic  is  going  to  the 
dogs  for  the  following  novel  reason: 

"The  Nordic  element  in  our  popula- 
tion is  constantly  decreasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  non-Nordic,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  still  mainly  Nordic 
South  the  United  States  would  repre- 
sent a  racial  revolution.  It  would  be 
the  story  of  the  supplanting  of  one 
race  by  another.  But  so  long  as  the 
South  remains  Nordic  the  old  America 
is  still  with  us.  .  .  .  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy was,  above  all,  the  effort  of 
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the  Nordic  race  to  save  itself.  If  it 
had  succeeded  there  would  have  been 
a  great  Nordic  Empire  which  might 
have  reached  from  the  Potomac  to 
Cape  Horn." 

Mr.  Eckenrode  does  not  inform  us 
how  Mr.  Davis  would  have  disposed  of 
the  Latin  races  in  South  America  if 
he  had  succeeded  with  the  Confeder- 
acy, but  he  evidently  thinks  that  it 
could  have  been  managed  somehow  or 
other,  for  he  adds : 

"Success  depended,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, on  Jefferson  Davis.  He  failed. 
Not  from  lack  of  brains,  for  he  had  a 
good  mind,  and  not  from  want  of 
character,  for  he  was  a  strong  man. 
But  from  temperament.  He  did  not 
have  the  faculty  of  success :  the  power 
to  grapple  men  to  him,  absolute  self- 
forgetfulness.  So  he  failed,  and  with 
bim  faded  the  last  hope  of  the  Nordic 
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Here  is  food  for  thought  indeed! 
Even  the  prejudiced  Yankee  may 
pause  in  somber  reflection.  Lincoln 
and  Grant  saved  the  Union,  but  at 
what  a  price !  Our  fathers  both  North 
and  South,  instead  of  singing  "Dixie" 
and  "Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys"  in 
separate  camps,  should  really,  if  they 
had  possessed  any  foresight,  have 
joined  forces  and  made  their  common 
battle-song  "Rally  Round  the  Nordic 
Race." 

To  speak  seriously,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  too  soon,  even  after  a  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  to  expect  biographies  of 
Civil  War  leaders  to  be  written  that 
will  not  be  tinged  with  the  partisan- 
ship of  their  writers,  or  will  not  run 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  their  read- 
ers. Two  of  the  best  and  most  impar- 
tial Civil  War  biographies  have  been 
written  by  Englishmen — Lord  Charn- 
wood's  "Life  of  Lincoln"  and  Colonel 
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Henderson's  "Life  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son." Both  can  be  read  by  Northerner 
and  Southerner  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  But  in  neither  does  the 
personality  of  Jefferson  Davis  appeal 
to  the  affection  of  the  reader,  although 
it  is  treated  with  formal  respect  by  the 
authors.  Walter  Bagehot  said  of  Gib- 
bon's "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire"  that  it  is  not  a  book  to  be 
read,  but  a  book  to  have  on  one's 
shelves  to  gaze  at  with  wonder  at  the 
vast  amount  of  erudition  it  contains. 
Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
Dr.  Rowland's  ten  volumes.  They  will 
increase  the  respect  of  the  reader  for 
the  vast  amount  of  painful  labor  which 
Jefferson  Davis  gave  to  a  hopeless 
cause,  but  I  doubt  if  they  will  arouse 
any  feelings  of  personal  devotion  and 
attachment  such  as  the  soldiers  of  Lee 
and  Jackson  felt  for  their  great  and 
well-beloved  commanders. 


ALBANIA— A  POOR   LITTLE   RICH  LAND 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    RY   RRUNO    ROSELLI 


I 


LIKE  the  Italians.  My  family 
likes  the  Italians.  My  country 
likes  the  Italians."  That  shaggy- 
bearded  Albanian,  looking  at  the 
string  of  Italian  lighthouses  winking 
at  us  from  across  not  less  than  five 
miles  of  cobalt,  went  on  like  Exercise 
Number  One  in  an  elementary  gram- 
mar book. 

"Perhaps,"  I  retorted.  "Then  why 
did  you  Albanians  give  them  a  gentle 
push  into  the  Adriatic  after  the  Ital- 
ian protectorate  was  declared  four 
years  ago,  with  the  approval — what 
shall  I  say? — even  of  President  Wil- 
son?" 

"Because  Italy  never  understood  us. 
Turkey  used  to  give  us  blows;  and 
Austria,  gold.  But  Italians  gave  nei- 
ther. And  in  all  our  quarrels  we  knew 
that  under  Turkey  the  Moslem  was 
always  right,  and  under  Austria  it 
was  the  Catholic  who  was  always 
right.  And  when  one  knows  one  be- 
haves accordingly.  Whereas  under 
Italy  one  never  knew  whether  the 
judge  would  side  with  the  Mohamme- 
dan or  with  the  Christian.  And  then 
the  Italians  wasted  their  energy  kill- 
ing mosquitoes  and  digging  up  stones 
twenty  centuries  old.  Yes,  the  Ital- 
ians are  crazy,  poor,  and  weak,  but  we 
like  them."  And  he  went  down  to 
pack  more  and  more  trinkets  into  the 
already  bulging  fez  and  the  baggy 
trousers  and  the  sockless  boots,  be- 
cause next  morning  we  would  pass 
through  the  Albanian  customs.  I  was 
left  on  deck  with  the  captain  and 
two  hollow-cheeked  young  Sqipetari,1 


1  Sqipetar,    Sqipenie  =  Albania,    Albanian,    in    the 
Albanian    language. 


stretched  out  in  hammocks,  trembling 
from  malarial  fever. 

"Have  another,"  said  the  captain, 
holding  out  to  me  a  red  quinine  pellet, 
as  if  he  had  been  offering  a  cigarette 
or  a  drink.  "Then  go  lie  down  on  a 
real  Western  bed.  You  will  miss  one 
in  Albania.  Won't  he,  Mr.  Merchant 
Prim-aval?" 

Mr.  Merchant  Primaeval  assented, 
grinning  and  repeating  to  himself:  "A 
vacation  in  Albania!  Mio' Dio!  A 
college  professor !  Santi  del  Paradiso! 
An  American  college  professor  taking 
a  vacation  in  Albania!"  Whereupon 
he  half  jocosely  and  half  seriously  as- 
sured me  that  there  are  no  lunatic 
asylums  .in  Albania,  just  as  .there  are 
no  railways,  no  movies,  no  hospitals, 
no  newspapers,  no  lighthouses,  no  den- 
tists, no  banks,  and  no  picture  post- 
cards. Then  he  returned  to  sit  on  his 
earthly  possessions,  literally  speaking, 
because  this  ineffably  refreshing  gen- 
tleman, whose  identity  is  concealed 
under  terms  of  most  poetical  praise, 
makes  a  living  by  conducting  his  busi- 
ness just  as  it  used  to  be  done  when 
the  world  was  young.  He  owns  a 
warehouse  in  southern  Italy;  there  he 
buys  and  assembles  his  goods.  He 
puts  all  his  capital — many  thousands 
of  dollars — into  general  merchandise 
manufactured  somewhere  in  civilized 
Christendom,  packs  it  into  a  number 
of  cases,  closes  the  Italian  office,  ac- 
companies the  cases  across  the  Adri- 
atic, lands  with  them,  sells  them  for 
spot  cash  in  real  gold  and  silver  to 
Albanian  traders  and  chiefs,  and  re- 
turns laden  with  metal  to  Italy  to  buy 
more  "general  merchandise."    No  sam- 


ples, no  salesmen,  no  credit,  no  drafts, 
no  discounts.  A  charming  gentleman ; 
but  how  peeved  he  was  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  "general  mer- 
chandise" !  "It  means  everything,  of 
course,"  he  replied.  "Everything 
needed  by  Eskimo  and  Zulu,  by  Alba- 
nian and  Siamese;  by  every  person 
who  leads  a  normal,  uncivilized  exist- 
ence. You  will  soon  see  for  yourself." 
And  a  few  hours  later  I  saw.  Scissors 
and  calico;  glass  beads,  matches,  and 
safety-pins ;  combs,  needles,  mirrors, 
envelopes,  and  buttons,  were  only  a 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  items  of  a 
mercanzia  that  is  bought  in  bulk,  as 
such,  without  any  specification  or  ex- 
planation as  to  how  many  objects  of 
one  kind  are  in  a  case  and  how  many 
of  another.  If  no  other  steamers  are 
likely  to  follow  soon  from  the  West, 
and  if  the  road  through  the  Albanian 
Alps  in  the  East  is  impassable,  and  if 
no  revolutions  are  in  sight,  and  if  the 
tobacco  crop  has  been  good,  the  mer- 
canzia may  sell  one  hundred  per  cent 
higher  than  it  had  cost  my  friend  the 
Merchant  Primaeval,  who,  barring 
typhus,  cholera,  leprosy,  and  deadly 
attacks  of  the  universal  malaria,  will 
spend  a  comfortable  old  age  thanks  to 
a  poor  little  rich  land  apparently  too 
impecunious  to  issue  any  money  of  its 
own,  yet  actually  handling  more 
French,  German,  Italian,  Serb,  and 
Greek  gold  and  silver  in  a  month  than 
is  handled  in  a  year  in  any  of  those 
countries. 

Albania  is  (in  case  you  had  forgot- 
ten it)  a  Republic;  one  of  those 
wondrous  new  political  units  created 
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avoided  if  you  could  just  keep  the  fellows  from  fighting  long  enough  to 
cool  off.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  statement.  When- 
ever you  prevent  war  that  is  not  a  negative  value.  That  is  a  positive 
achievement.  If  you  go  into  war,  destruction  is  a  positive  evil,  and  if 
we  get  any  good  out  of  it,  usually  there  will  be  some  good  out  of  war, 
it  is  always  of  a  negative  character.  When  you  prevent  war,  that  is  a 
positive  value,  a  positive  accomplishment,  because  every  war  prevented 
is  a  discipline  of  practice  of  mental  decision  in  favor  of  peace,  and  you 
ultimately  will  cultivate  that  spirit  of  peace  that  becomes  the  habit 
of  mind  and  that  will  become  the  ruling  element  of  a  community,  and  if 
we  could  some  way  create  agencies  by  which  we  could  prevent  wars, 
the  very  prevention  of  them  ultimately  would  produce  such  a  concensus 
of  organized  opinion,  such  a  body  of  conviction  that  war  would  be  won- 
derfully lessened.  While  I  have  not  any  hope  that  we  will  reach  the 
place  where  no  war  will  be  visited  upon  the  world,  yet  I  do  know  that 
by  using  reason  we  can  prevent  wars  in  many  cases,  and  in  that  degree 
you.  have  lifted  the  level  of  intelligence  and  ultimately  we  may  be 
able  to  entirely  prevent  war  by  substituting  a  judicial  process  for  set- 
tlement instead  of  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  Consequently,  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  called  upon  to  act  officially  upon  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  I  am  very  free  to  say  that  while  having  resisted 
the  original  covenant,  and  would  today,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  shall 
give  every  ounce  of  the  influence  that  I  have  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  substitute  uidicial  process  to  settlement  of  disputes  instead 
of  going  to  the  brutal  methods  of  war. 

/ 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN   CAREER  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

By  Milo  M.  Quaife. 


To  the  career  of  Jefferson  Davis,  leader  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
greatest  Civil  War  the  world  has  yet  witnessed,  much  study  has  been 
given,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  little  information  con- 
cerning his  life  remains  to  be  disclosed.  Yet  his  numerous  biographers 
have  all  passed  lightly  over  one  important  period,  covering  half  a  dozen 
years  of  his  early  manhood,  and  the  little  they  have  set  down  is  of 
questionable  validity.  To  this  lost  chapter  in  his  career  my  paper  is 
devoted. 

The  reason  for  the  lost  chapter's  existence  is  simple  enough. 
Davis  was  born  in  Kentucky,  his  mature  life  was  passed  as  a  citizen 
of  Mississippi,  and  he  is  commonly  remembered  as  the.  leader  of  his 
section  in  the  war  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  In  short,  his 
career  seems  wholly  identified  with  the  south,  and  all  of  his  biographers 
have  been  southern  men.  That  he  spent  five  years  following  his  grad- 
uation from  West  Point  in  the  northwest,  chiefly  at  the  army  posts 
of  Fort  Crawford  and  Fort  Winnebago,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
them.  But  written  records  pertaining  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  few 
and  scattered ;  while  the  biographers,  far  removed  from  the  scene,  have 
been  ignorant  alike  of  the  local  geography  and  the  local  lore  which  has 
been  handed  down.  Thus  handicapped,  they  have  passed  lightly  over 
this  period  of  Davis'  life,  contenting  themselves  for  the  most  part  with 
a  more  or  less  accurate  repetition  of  the  narrative  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Davis  in  her  two  volume  Memoir  of  her  husband. 

My  own  study  promises  no  novel  or  startling  revelations.  From 
the  vantage  point  of  familiarity  with  the  local  geography  and  access  to 
the  local  sources  of  information,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  as- 
semble and  correlate  critically  what  is  yet  to  be  known  of  Davis'  life  in 
the  Northwest — with  what  success,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  my 
readers. 

Over  the  life  of  Davis  prior  to  his  advent  in  the  Northwest  we 
may  pass  with  but  few  words.  He  was  born  in  Christian,  now  Todd 
County,  Kentucky,  in  June,  1808 ;  three  years  later  his  family  removed 
to  southwestern  Mississippi,  and  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  young 
Davis  lived  alternately  in  these  two  states.  Several  of  these  years 
were  spent  in  school  in  his  native  state,  the  last  two  or  three  as  a 
student  of  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington.  In  the  summer  of 
1824,  which  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  close  of  his  boyhood,  Davis, 
was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  Thereupon  he  left  unfin- 
ished his  course  at  Transylvania  and  went  to  the  military  academy, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1828.    After  a  vacation  of  several 
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months,  spent  in  Mississippi,  the  young  soldier  repaired  to  Jefferson 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  then  the  western  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  from  here  he  was  shortly  ordered  to  Fort  Crawford, 
Michigan  Territory,  whose  site  is  better  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion as  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

The  principal  reliance  of  Davis'  biographers  for  the  period  of  his 
northwestern  career  which  was  thus  initiated  has  been  the  material 
set  forth  by  Mrs.  Davis  in  the  first  160  pages  of  her  Memoir.  Since 
I  shall  have  much  to  say  about  this  work,  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  ac- 
count of  it  here.  For  that  portion  of  her  husband's  life  on  which  she 
wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  the  author  was  fitted,  presumably,  to 
speak  with  authority.  She  first  became  acquainted  with  Davis  in 
December,  1843, x  over  ten  years  after  the  termination  of  his  northwes- 
tern career,  at  the  beginning  of  which  in  1828  she  had  been  but  an  in- 
fant. For  the  period  of  his  life  before  her  marriage,2  therefore,  Mrs. 
Davis  drew  upon  various  writings  left  by  her  husband,  on  the  recollec- 
tions of  certain  of  his  old-time  friends,  and  on  her  own  remembrance 
of  things  she  had  heard  him  relate  during  their  years  together.  The 
numerous  gaps  in  the  story  which  still  remained  she  endeavored  to  fill 
in  as  best  she  might  by  resort  to  various  printed  sources  of  information. 

The  work  produced  by  these  methods  is  of  uneven  value  and 
highly  inaccurate  and  confusing.8  The  portions  of  it  which  reproduce 
the  writings  of  Davis  himself  are,  of  course,  of  prime  importance,  but 
even  these  have  been  handled  in  such  fashion  that  the  reader  is  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  make  of  them.  As  for  the  author's 
contribution,  she  had  little  knowledge  of  the  geography  involved  and 
less,  if  possible,  of  the  sequence  of  events.  Events  of  1832  are  jumbled 
indifferently  with  those  which  actually  occurred  in  1827,  and  the 
author's  pen  wanders  from  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  to  the  parched 
prairies  of  the  Southwest  and  back  again  without  even  knowing,  often- 
times, that  such  a  seven-league  journey  has  been  taken.  Mrs.  Davis 
was,  indeed,  aware  to  some  extent  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  portion 
of  her  work,  and  on  one  occasion  she  conscientiously  apologizes  for  it, 
characterizing  it  as  "very  mixed  and  at  times  nearly  unintelligible"  ; 
pleading  in  extenuation  that  with  the  meager  sources  of  information  at 
her  command  she  could  do  no  better.4  To  subject  such  a  narrative  to 
critical  analysis  is  as  needless  as  it  would  be  ungracious  ;5  but  unfortun- 
ately those  who  have  since  assumed  to  write  of  Davis'  career  have  been 
less  mindful  of  the  defects  of  the  Memoir  than  was  Mrs.  Davis  herself. 
In  the  general  absence  of  other  sources  it  has  been  made  the  quarry 
even  of  trained  historians,  and  hence  has  become  a  fruitful  source  of 
error  about  the  early  years  of  the  man  whose  career  it  was  written  to 
memorialize. 

We  will  have  occasion  to  return  to  Mrs.  Davis'  narrative,  but 
having  gained  some  conception  of  its  character  we  may  endeavor  to 
consider  in  due  order,  the  events  of  Davis'  northwestern  career.  The 
Prairie  du  Chien  to  which  he  came  near  the  close  of  1828  was  a  strag- 
gling- village,  already  of  considerable  antiquity,  with  a  nondescript  pop- 
ulation in  which  were  represented  all  degrees  of  social  development 
from  sheer  savagery  to  a  highly  cultured  civilization.  Fort  Crawford, 
built  in  1816  and  abandoned  for  a  period  of  several  months  during  1826 
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and  1827,  but  regarrisoned  following  the  Winnebago  War  of  the  latter 
year,  was  a  decaying  structure  of  logs  commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby  Morgan  of  the  First  U.  S.  Infantry.  From  time  immemorial 
Prairie  du  Chien  had  been  a  natural  center  of  trade  and  intercourse 
among  the  red  men,  and  between  them  and  tlie  whites.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and  governmental  importance. 
In  the  summer  of  1829  it  was  the  scene  of  a  notable  Indian  treaty,  to 
conclude  which  hundreds  of  white  and  red  skins  assembled,  for  the 
second  gathering  of  its  kind  within  the  space  of  four  years.  These 
things  aside,  it  was  a  veritable  frontier  of  civilization,  the  life  at  which 
for  the  cultivated  West  Point  officers  must  have  been  dull  to  the  point 
of  distraction. 

Caleb  Atwater,  who  visited  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1829  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  that  year,  protests  feelingly 
against  the  practice  of  the  War  Department  of  keeping  officers 
continuously  on  the  frontier.  All,  he  thought,  who  had  been  there  ten 
years  or  longer  ought  to  be  instantly  relieved.  For  them  and  their 
wives  who  reared  families  and  maintained  the  processes  of  civilization 
in  these  isolated  posts  under  every  conceivable  discouragement,  Atwater 
has  only  words  of  warmest  praise  and  admiration.  The  testimony  of 
Latrobe,  the  English  traveler,  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  New 
York  author  and  editor,  both  of  whom  visited  Fort  Crawford  about 
the  close  of  Davis'  stay  there,  is  of  similar  purport  to  that  of  Atwater. 
That  Davis  did  his  part  during  his  first  sojourn  at  Fort  Crawford  in 
upholding  this  reputation  of  the  officers'  circle  for  social  cheer  and 
charm  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted ;  that  he  performed  creditably 
the  duties  which  fell  to  him  as  a  junior  officer  of  the  garrison  may  also 
be  presumed.  But  his  stay  at  Fort  Crawford  was  soon  interrupted, 
and  saving  certain  stories  of  a  reminiscent  character  which  were 
handed  down  as  family  tradition  and  found  their  way  into  print  at 
various  times  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  we  have  practically  nothing 
concerning  him  that  certainly  pertains  to  this  period. 

The  Winnebago  outbreak  of  1827  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  garrisons  in  the 
Northwest  ( Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  Island,  Fort  Snelling,  near  mod- 
ern St.  Paul,  and  Fort  Howard  at  Green  Bay)  were  inadequate  to  con- 
trol the  vast  extent  of  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  north  of  St. 
Louis.  The  forts  at  Chicago  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were  regarrisoned, 
therefore,  and  it  was  determined  in  addition  to  build  a  new  fort  at  the 
Fox- Wisconsin  portage  in  the  heart  of  the  Winnebago  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  September,  1828,  Major  David  E.  Twiggs  led  three  com- 
panies of  troops  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Portage,  and  began  the  erection 
of  temporary  quarters.6  We  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  this  officer 
on  December  29,  following,  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  toward 
erecting  the  permanent  quarters,  although  considerable  lumber  and 
other  material  had  been  gotten  out.  Presumably  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  prosecuted  the  following  season,  for  Major  Twiggs, 
in  the  letter  alluded  to,  expressed  confidence  in  his  ability  to  complete 
the  work  in  November,  1829,  and  Mrs.  Kinzie,  who  came  to  the  fort 
to  reside  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  seems  to  have  found  the  structure 
complete.7 
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To  Fort  Winnebago  late  in  1829,  according  to  Mrs.  Davis  and 
Professor  Dodd,8  came  Jefferson  Davis  for  a  stay  which  extended  until 
some  time  in  the  year  1831.  In  several  of  the  biographies  Davis  is 
represented  as  the  builder  of  the  fort,  and  this  is  cited  as  an  evidence 
of  his  ability,  and  of  its  early  recognition  by  his  commanding  officer. 
The  fact  is  clear,  however,  that  whatever  credit  attaches  to  the  building 
of  Fort  Winnebago  belongs  to  Major  Twiggs,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  post  from  the  beginning.  Equally  clear  is  the  part  taken  by 
Davis  in  the  enterprise.  A  subordinate  officer  of  the  garrison  (he  was 
a  brevet  2nd  lieutenant  at  the  time),  he  had  the  immediate  oversight 
of  a  party  of  soldiers  which  was  sent  out  to  procure  logs  for  the  work. 
Davis  himself,  in  1872,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  his  old-time 
friend,  Senator  George  W.  Jones  of  Dubuque,  wrote  a  clear  and  inter- 
esting account  of  his  share  in  the  work,  in  a  letter  which  seems  to  have 
eluded  the  search  of  all  his  biographers.9  "In  1829,"  it  states,  "I  went 
to  Fort  Winnebago  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  working  parties  to 
obtain  material  for  the  construction  of  blockhouses,  barracks  and 
stores.  Gen.  (then  Capt.)  W.  S.  Harney  was  sent  with  his  company  to 
the  pine  forest  high  up  the  Wisconsin  river,  another  party  was  sent  to 
the  maple,  ash,  and  oak  forest  on  the  Baraboo  river.  Both  parties  used 
the  whip  saw,  and  being  among  wild  Indians  were,  doubtless,  objects 
of  wonder.  When  the  timber  procured  on  the  Wisconsin  was  brought 
down  to  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox,  the  former  river  was 
so  full  that  its  waters  overflowed  its  banks,  and  ran  in  a  broad  sheet 
into  the  Fox  river.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  we  made  rafts 
suited  to  the  depth  of  the  water  and  floated  the  lumber  across  to  the 
site  of  the  fort,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Fox  river." 

Of  the  life  at  Fort  Winnebago  during  the  years  Davis  was  stationed 
there  many  records  have  been  preserved.  The  garrison  circle  numbered 
during  the  next  two  years  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  men  who, 
like  Davis,  won  distinction  in  after  years.  Buried  in  this  obscure  wilder- 
ness post  they  little  foresaw  as  they  raised  their  voices  in  the  chorus  of 
Benny  Havens,  the  old  West  Point  melody, 

In  the  army  there's  sobriety, 
Promotion's  very  slow, 
the  opportunities  for  promotion  and  fame  that  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars  would  open  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  description  of  life  at  Fort  Winnebago 
in  this  period  is  the  one  contained  in  Mrs.  Kinzie's  book,  Wau  Bun. 
The  author,  a  talented  New  England  woman,  came  as  a  bride  to  the 
place  in  1830  and  the  contents  of  her  book,  which  was  published  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  chiefly  pertain  to  her  three  year's  residence 
here.  But  little  is  said  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  which  directly  concerns  Davis ; 
one  interesting  item,  however,  describes  the  furniture  which  had  been 
fashioned  under  his  direction  for  the  rooms  of  the  officers'  quarters. 
In  the  sleeping  room  was  a  huge  bedstead,  "of  proportions  amply  suf- 
ficient to  have  accomodated  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  with  Mrs.  Og  and 
the  children  into  the  bargain."  More  interesting  still  was  a  three-com- 
partment structure  of  marvelous  architecture  which  had  been  designed 
to  supply  the  absence  of  clothespress,  china  closet,  and  storeroom.     In 
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honor  of  its  projector  this  was  christened  by  those  who  used  it  a 
"Davis". 

A  question  of  some  interest,  in  view  of  the  character  of  certain 
stories  set  afloat  in  Wisconsin  thirty  years  later,  pertains  to  Davis'  per- 
sonal habits  and  conduct.  "There  was  some  drinking  and  much 
gambling  at  Fort  Winnebago,"  writes  Mrs.  Davis,  "but  Mr.  Davis 
never  did  either."  If  Davis  actually  told  his  young  wife  this,  the 
recording  angel,  let  us  hope,  has  long  since  forgiven  him.  More  to  the 
point  is  the  statement  of  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  fort.10  "I  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  those  who  knew  him  here  that  he  had  no  liking 
for  the  amusements  to  which  officers,  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  resort 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  camp  life ;  but  that  he  was  ever  engaged,  when 
not  in  active  service,  in  some  commendable  occupation." 

More  interesting  still  is  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  diary  of  Rev. 
Cutting  Marsh,11  the  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  :  "Wrote  to 
Lieut.  Davis,  Fort  Winnebago.  Contents  t(he)  letter:  First  t(he)  bill  of 
the  Bibs  &c.  Second,  urged  t(he)  importance  of  his  inquiring  whether 
he  could  not  do  something  for  t(he)  moral  renovation  of  t(he)  soldiers 
at  t(he)  Ft.  Love  &  gratitude  to  t(he)  Sav(ior)  sh(oul)d  induce  it 
immediately.  Although  alone,  he  sh(oul)d  not  feel  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  declining  to  make  an  effort.  David  went  alone  against  his  foe,  & 
t(he)  defier  of  the  army  of  Israel,  but  in  t(he)  name  of  t(he)  Ld. 
of  hosts,  &  he  conquered.  God  has  something  without  doubt  for  you 
to  do  in  thus  bringing  you,  as  you  hope,  to  t(he)  knowledge  &  to  t(he) 
acknowledgement  of  t(he)  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  ago  when  Christians  began  to  make  t(he)  inquiry  respecting 
seamen  as  a  very  few  do  now  respecting  our  military  posts,  and  behold 
t(he)  results!" 

The  reply  of  Davis  to  this  Macedonian  call  is  not  a  matter  of 
record,  but  Mrs.  Kinzie  makes  it  clear  that  of  religious  interest  or  ob- 
servance at  Fort  Winnebago  there  was  very  little.  Recently  from  the 
East  and  an  enthusiastic  church  woman,  she  vainly  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  inmates  of  the  garrison  to  assemble  on  Sunday  for  religious 
service.  "I  approached  the  subject  cautiously,"  she  writes,  "with  an 
inquiry  to  this  effect : 

"Are  there  none  among  the  officers  who  are  religiously  disposed?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  one  whom  I  addressed,  "there  is  S . 

When  he  is  half  tipsy  he  takes  his  Bible  and  Newton's  Works,  and  goes 
to  bed  and  cries  over  them ;  he  thinks  in  this  way  he  is  excessively 
pious.'  " 

From  Fort  Winnebago  Davis  made  numerous  journeys  to  sur- 
rounding points.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  logging  assignment 
up  the  Wisconsin,  in  connection  with  which  a  local  tradition  still  per- 
sists that  he  rode  one  of  the  first  rafts  of  logs  ever  piloted  through  the 
surging  waters  of  the  famous  dells  of  the  Wisconsin.  One  Wisconsin 
pioneer  recalled  in  old  age  that  Davis  made  many  journeys  to  Dodgeville 
to  attend  social  gatherings  and  asserted  that  for  nearly  half  a  century 
he  was  well  remembered  by  the  older  residents  of  the  place.12  An  ex- 
cursion that  is  better  authenticated  led  him  to  Chicago  in  the  autumn 
of  1829.  In  after  years  Davis  looked  upon  himself  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  Four-Lakes  country,  and  believed  that  his  was  the  first  overland 
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journey  to  be  made  by  white  men  between  the  Fox — Wisconsin  Portage 
and  Chicago.13  A  member  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  garrison  at  this  time 
was-  Lieutenant  David  Hunter.  Looking  out  from  the  fort  one 
morning  in  1829,  where  now  swirls  the  greatest  tide  of  humanity  borne 
by  any  bridge  in  the  world,  Hunter  perceived  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  a  white  man.  Wondering  who  the  stranger  could  be,  he  entered 
a  small  canoe,  intended  for  but  a  single  person,  and  paddled  across  to 
interview  him.  It  proved  to  be  Davis,  and  inviting  him  to  lie  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  Hunter  ferried  him  across  to  the  post.  The 
passage  of  time  was  to  work  a  strange  transformation  in  the  relations 
between  the  occupants  of  that  little  boat  in  this  voyage  across  the  placid 
Chicago.  In  May,  1862,  Hunter,  now  a  Major-General  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  South,  issued  an  order  emancipating  the  slaves 
in  the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  he  followed 
this  up  by  organizing  the  first  negro  regiment  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  Davis,  as  president  of  the  Confederacy,  responded  with  a  procla- 
mation of  outlawry  against  Hunter,  threatening  in  the  event  of  his 
capture  by  the  Confederate  forces  to  put  him  to  death  as  a  felon.  Again 
the  hand  of  time  moved  on,  and  the  spring  of  1865  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  Davis  manacled  in  a  dungeon,  charged  with  instigating  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  while  Hunter  served  as  president 
of  the  military  commission  which  sat  in  judgement  on  the  Lincoln 
conspirators. 

Precisely  when  Davis'  stay  at  Fort  Winnebago  terminated  and 
his  second  sojourn  at  Fort  Crawford  began,  seems  impossible  cer- 
tainly to  determine.  The  clearest  evidence  I  have  found  on  this  point 
is  supplied  by  Davis  himself  in  the  letter  of  1872  to  his  friend,  George 
W.  Jones  of  Dubuque,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  In  this 
he  states  that  at  the  outbreak  of  Indian  hostilities  in  1831  he  joined 
the  command  of  General  Gaines  at  Rock  Island,  and  after  the  treaty 
of  that  year  was  ordered  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  campaign  referred 
to  occurred  in  June,  1831,  when  General  Gaines  with  ten  companies 
of  regulars  compelled  Black  Hawk's  band  to  abandon  their  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River  and  agree  to  withdraw  permanently  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  campaign  ended  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  on  the  last  day  of  June,  yet  the  diar.y  of  Cutting 
Marsh,  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  places  Davis  at  Fort 
Winnebago  on  July  25  of  this  year.  A  possible  explanation  of  the 
conflicting  evidence  would  be  that  after  the  close  of  Gaines'  brief  cam- 
paign Davis  returned  to  Fort  Winnebago  for  a  short  time  before  being 
transferred  to  Fort  Crawford.14 

Subsequent  to  the  campaign  with  Gaines,  apparently  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn  of  1831, 15  Davis  was  dispatched  by  Colonel  Taylor 
to  the  lead  mines  at  Dubuque  to  take  charge  of  a  difficult  situation. 
A  large  number  of  miners  had  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river 
and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  government  had  staked  out 
many  claims  while  the  land  still  belonged  to  the  Indians.  Another 
officer,  Lieut.  George  Wilson,  had  been  sent  down  with  a  squad  of 
soldiers  to  evict  the  trespassers  but  the  latter  were  numerous  and 
determined  and  the  officer  was  compelled  to  retire  without  accom- 
plishing anything.     In  this  posture  of  affairs  Davis  was  dispatched 
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with  a  larger  body  of  soldiers  to  eject  the  miners  from  the  country. 
Although  Davis  had  the  requisite  force  at  his  command,  he  chose  to 
employ  persuasion.  In  the  first  public  address  of  his  life,  according 
to  Mrs.  Davis,  he  informed  the  miners  that  the  command  must  be 
obeyed.  He  explained,  however,  that  their  eviction  was  but  tem- 
porary, and  as  soon  as  the  requisite  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  they  would  be  free  to  return.  Mean- 
while, he  volunteered  to  secure  to  each  man  the  lead,  or  claim,  he  had 
staked  out,  by  exerting  his  influence  to  this  end  with  Captain  Legate, 
the  United  States  superintendent  of  the  lead  mines.  This  sensible 
program  met  the  approval  of  the  squatters,  who  withdrew  peaceably 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river.16  Davis  remained  at  Dubuque  for  some 
time,  watching  over  the  miners  and  the  Indians.  In  a  conversation 
with  Charles  Aldrich  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Society,  almost  at  the 
close  of  life,  he  recalled  by  name  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dubuque, 
and  related  various  interesting  incidents  connected  with  his  service 
there. 

With  the  spring  of  1832  Davis  secured  a  furlough  from  his  regi- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  paying -a  somewhat  extended  visit  'to  his 
former  home  and  relatives  in  Mississippi.  Before  he  had  time  to  de- 
part, however,  the  invasion  of  Illinois  by  Black  Hawk  began ;  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Crawford  was  called  into  the  field,  of  course,  and 
Davis  was  with  it  throughout  the  campaign,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
adjutant  to  Colonel  Taylor.  Pushing  up  Rock  River,  the  regulars 
reached  Dixon  about  the  middle  of  May,  whence  Davis  was  dis- 
patched to  Galena  to  assist  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  confusion  which 
had  been  precipitated  there  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  militia 
officers  to  organize  the  miners  for  military  service.  Returning  to 
Dixon  from  this  service,  Davis  remained  there  with  his  command 
until  June  27,  when  the  northward  advance  of  the  army  was  resumed. 
The  followers  of  Black  Hawk,  outnumbered  and  famishing,  were 
now  only  seeking  to  escape  their  pursuers ;  the  retreat  led  over  the 
present  site  of  Madison,  across  the  beautiful  University  grounds,  and 
on  to  the  Wisconsin  river  on  the  western  boundary  of  Dane  County. 
Here  the  warriors  were  overtaken  and  Black  Hawk  fought  a  rear- 
guard engagement,  known  as  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights.  Al- 
though but  a  small  affair,  it  was  the  first  engagement  Davis  ever 
witnessed,  and  the  generalship  displayed  by  the  red  leader  made  a 
great  impression  upon  him.  Over  half  a  century  later,  with  his 
mind  stored  with  experiences  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  he  de- 
scribed it  as  "the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  military  tactics  that  I 
ever  witnessed — a  feat  of  most  consummate  management  and  bravery, 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  of  greatly  superior  numbers."  "Had  it  been 
performed  by  white  men,"  he  continued,  "it  would  have  been  immor- 
talized as  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  in  military  history."17 
This  characterization  more  than  confirms  the  modest  claim  of  Black 
Hawk,  made  in  writing  his  biography,  that  "whatever  the  sentiments 
of  the  white  people  in  relation  to  this  battle,  my  nation,  though  fallen, 
will  award  to  me  the  reputation  of  a  great  brave  in  conducting  it." 
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The  pursuers  again  caught  up  with  their  quarry  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  time  an  armed  steamboat  lay  in  the  river  to 
prevent  the  Indians  from  crossing  and  in  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  fought 
on  August  2,  Black  Hawk's  band  was  practically  annihilated.  This 
action  ended  the  war,  and  the  next  day  the  regulars  descended  the 
river  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Here  Black  Hawk  was  shortly  delivered 
to  Colonel  Taylor  by  some  Winnebago  Indians,  in  whose  country 
he  had  sought  refuge  after  the  overthrow  at  Bad  Axe.  The  task  of 
conveying  the  prisoner  to  Jefferson  Barracks  was  committed  by 
Colonel  Taylor  to  Davis.  At  Galena  a  crowd  of  sightseers  boarded  the 
boat,  intent  on  gloating  over  the  fallen  foe.  But  Davis  interposed  to 
protect  him  from  this  humiliation,  winning  thereby  a  dignified  tribute 
of  gratitude  from  Black  Hawk  when  he  composed  his  autobiography 
a  year  or  two  later. 

At  Jefferson  Barracks  Black  Hawk  was  committed  to  prison  for 
a  brief  time,  and  then  taken  on  an  extended  tour  of  the  East,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  seems  to  have  become  something  of  a  social  lion. 
Davis  returned  to  Fort  Crawford,  whence,  at  some  time  during  the 
autumn,  apparently,  he  was  sent  to  Yellow  River,  a  few  miles  away,  to 
assume  control  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  engaged  in  getting  out 
lumber  for  use  at  Fort  Crawford.  This  assignment  and  the  one  of 
1829  at  Fort  Winnebago  comprise  the  sum  of  Davis'  lumbering  ex- 
periences in  the  Northwest,  concerning  which  many  inaccurate  and 
extravagant  statements  have  been  made.  Their  general  tenor  is  con- 
veniently summarized  in  the  statements  made  on  the  subject  by  Mrs. 
Davis  in  the  Memoir.  Of  the  first  experience,  she  says  that  in  the 
spring  of  1829  her  husband  was  sent  from  Fort  Crawford  to  the 
vicinity  of  modern  Menominee  on  the  Red  Cedar  River,18  to  cut  logs 
for  repairing  the  fort.  Amid  many  perils  the  work  was  prosecuted 
throughout  the  winter.  At  one  time  the  men  took  to  headlong  flight 
when  an  Indian  war  party  swept  into  view.  One  canoe  landed,  and 
a  warrior  came  within  12  feet  of  the  spot  where  Davis  lay  concealed. 
Thus  in  constant  peril,  with  the  threat  of  death  hurtling  forth  from 
behind  every  tree  or  bush,19  the  work  was  carried  on.  When  the  raft 
was  made,  the  oxen  and  outfit  were  placed  upon  it  for  the  descent 
to  Prairie  du  Chien ;  but  the  swift  current  sucked  the  raft  into  a 
side  current  of  the  Chippewa,  where  it  was  broken  up  and  several  of 
the  oxen  were  drowned.  Hence  the  place  gained  the  name  of  "Beef 
Slough,"  famous  in  the  logging  annals  of  Wisconsin  at  a  later  day. 
For  a  portion  of  the  narrative  Mrs.  Davis  cites  a  newspaper  clipping 
by  "a  western  Historian  whose  name  was  not  revealed."20 

The  second  lumbering  exploit  is  attributed  to  the  Yellow  River, 
whither  Davis  was  sent  in  1831  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  saw- 
mill to  be  used  in  getting  out  timber  for  the  further  work  of  con- 
struction at  Fort  Crawford.  He  built  a  "rough  little  fort,"  and  con- 
ciliated the  neighboring  red  men  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  adopted 
into  their  tribe  and  given  the  name  of  Little  Chief.  The  winter  was 
extremely  cold,  and  Davis  was  often  wet  to  the  skin  for  hours.  The 
exposure  brought  on  pneumonia,  and  for  months  he  lay  at  this 
isolated  place,  directing  the  work  as  best  he  might,  while  emaciated 
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by  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  Pemberton,  his  negro  slave,  would 
carry  him  like  a  child  from  the  bed  to  the  window. 

Such,  briefly  summarized,  is  Mrs.  Davis'  account  of  her  husband's 
career  as  a  lumberman  in  the  Northwest.  It  has  been  accepted  without 
question  by  Dodd,  -who  in  certain  respects  has  ventured  to  elaborate 
upon  it.-1  Despite  these  respectable  authorities,  however,  it  may  be 
confidently  stated  that  Davis'  actual  lumbering  career  bore  but  slight 
resemblance  to  the  one  described  by  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Mrs.  Davis  describes  two  distinct  experiences,  one  on  the  Red  Cedar 
River  in  1829,  and  the  other  on  Yellow  River  in  1831.  Davis,  himself, 
in  his  letter  to  George  W.  Jones  in  1872,  has  likewise  described  two 
lumbering  experiences.  The  first  of  these — on  the  Wisconsin  River  in 
1829,  getting  out  logs  for  Fort  Winnebago — we  have  already  noted. 
Of  the  second  experience  he  says,  "After  the  treaty  of  that  year  (1831), 
(I J  was  ordered  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  subsequently  up  the  Yellow 
river,  where  we  (the  government)  had  a  sawmill  to  cut  lumber  at 
(for)  Fort  Crawford.  Pine  logs  were  obtained  on  the  Chippewa 
and  rafted  to  the  mill  on  Yellow  river ;  oak  logs  were  cut  around 
the  mill  and  the  lumber  of  both  kinds  rafted  and  boated  to  the  landing 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  To  this  extent  was  I  a  'lumberman'  in  Wiscon- 
sin, being  then  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  stationed  so  far  beyond  the 
populous  regions ;  the  soldiers  were  the  operators,  and  as  an  officer 
my  duties  were  to  direct  their  labor  and  exercise  the  other  functions 
belonging  to  our  relation  to  each  other." 

This  recital  is  sufficiently  clear-cut  except  for  one  somewhat 
puzzling  detail.  The  designation  Yellow,  as  applied  by  the  pioneers 
to  a  river,  is  not  very  distinctive.  Wisconsin  boasts  no  less  than 
three  streams  of  this  name,  while  a  fourth  enters  the  Mississippi  from 
the  west  a  few  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  On  what  Yellow  River 
did  Davis  pursue  the  lumberman's  calling?  Of  the  three  Wisconsin 
streams,  one  flows  into  the  Wisconsin  about  fifty  miles  above  Portage ; 
one  into  the  Chippewa  a  considerable  distance  above  the  Red  Cedar; 
and  one  into  the  St.  Croix,  far  to  the  Northwest.  With  the  last  of 
these  Davis  has  never  been  associated  by  any  one,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  eliminated  from  our  problem.  Mrs.  Davis'  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  region  spared  her  the  trouble  of  identifying  the 
stream  her  husband  made  famous,  and  she  merely  speaks  of  it  as 
"Yellow  River;"  while  Dodd,  drawing  from  her  narrative  a  fairly  ob- 
vious inference,  identifies  it  as  the  tributary  of  the  Chippewa.  A.  J. 
Turner,  the  historian  of  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  other  hand,  identi- 
fies it  as  the  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin.  More  recently  than  any  of 
these,  Mr.  C.  E.  Freeman,  a  careful  local  historian  of  Menominee, 
comes  forward  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  neither  Chippewa  nor 
Wisconsin   tributary,  but  the   Iowa  stream   near   Prairie   du   Chien.22 

The  implications  from  Freeman's  conclusion  (which  to  me  seems 
convincing)  are  fairly  obvious.  Davis  was  never  on  the  Chippewa, 
nor  its  tributary,  the  Red  Cedar.  Mythical  therefore  become  the 
many  statements  concerning  the  arduousness  and  dangers  of  his  log- 
ging exploits  in  this  region.  The  adoption  into  the  tribe,  the  danger 
of  massacre,  the  pulmonary  attack  and  the  nursing  of  faithful  Pem- 
berton, if  not  equally  mythical,  must  all  aiike  be  ascribed  to  some  other 
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time  and  place  than  the  Yellow  River,  for  Davis  was  here  but  a  scant 
half  dozen  miles  away  from  the  sheltering  walls  of  Fort  Crawford. 
If  these  things  were  ever  in  fact  related  by  Davis  to  his  wife,  she 
has  failed  to  state  correctly  the  place  and  occasion  of  their  occurence. 

The  lumbering  detail  on  the  Yellow  River  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  1832-33  was,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  Davis'  last 
assignment  at  Fort  Crawford.  On  March  2,  1833,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  dragoon  regiment  for 
service  on  the  western  frontier ;  two  days  later  Davis  was  commis- 
sioned a  captain  in  the  new  regiment  and  he  shortly  set  out  for  Ken- 
tucky to  recruit  a  company.  On  the  completion  of  this  mission  he  re- 
paired to  Jefferson  Barracks,  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the  regi- 
ment, whose  headquarters  were  presently  established  at  Fort  Gibson  in 
modern  Muskogee  County,  Oklahoma.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note,  was  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the 
popular  heroes  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  By  him  Davis  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  responsible  post  of  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  of  service,  nominally  at  Fort  Gibson  but  much  of  the 
time  in  the  field,23  Davis  resigned  his  commission  to  marry  and  take 
up  the  life  of  a  planter  in  Mississippi.  His  intended  bride  was  Sarah, 
the  second  daughter  of  Colonel  Taylor,  whose  heart  he  had  won  while 
stationed  at  Fort  Crawford. 

Over  this  courtship  and  marriage  the  tongue  of  gossip  has  hardly 
yet  ceased  to  wag.  Although  Davis  would  seem  from  every  point  of 
view  to  have  been  an  eligible  suitor  for  Miss  Taylor's/  hand,  her 
father,  for  some  reason,  now  unknown,  sternly  opposed  their  union.24 
The  lovers  persisted  in  their  intentions,  however,  and  when  in  June, 
1835,  Davis  left  the  service  he  journeyed  to  Louisville,  where  Miss 
Taylor  was  visiting,  and  there  at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Colonel  Tay- 
lor's sister,  the  two  lovers  were  married. 

The  sequel  of  the  union  proved  tragic  enough.  The  young  couple 
journeyed  to  Mississippi,  where  on  land  adjoining  his  older  brother's 
estate  Davis  had  planned  to  make  his  home.  Both  were  soon  seized 
with  fever,  however,  and  on  September  15,  while  the  husband  lay 
desperately  ill,  the  bride  passed  away,  singing  in  her  last  delirium 
snatches  of  a  favorite  song  which  she  had  learned  in  happier  days. 
Her  body  rests  in  a  neglected  tomb  a  few  miles  from  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  In  the  outskirts  of  Louisville,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  her 
marriage,  in  a  rude  tomb  in  an  unkept,  lonely  cemetery,  rest  the 
bones  of  her  distinguished  father;  while  far  removed  from  both  the 
bride  he  loved  and  the  father  he  estranged,  the  body  of  Davis  reposes 
at  beautiful  Hollywood  in  Richmond,  in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy 
he  labored  so  enthusiastically  to  establish. 

The  circumstances  of  Davis'  marriage,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
his  later  career  as  head  of  the  southern  Confederacy,  were  such  as  to 
give  rise  in  the  Northwest  to  an  infinity  of  rumor  and  tradition  con- 
cerning the  union.  Practically  all  of  this  body  of  tradition  reflects 
severely  upon  Davis'  honor,  the  charges  and  inuendoes  ranging 
from  tales  of  mere  elopement  to  cowardly  libertinism  and  home- 
wrecking.25  That  all  of  these  stories  originated  after  the  events  of 
1861    is    a    fairly    safe    generalization.      That    they    may    one    and 
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all  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  myth  is  a  generalization  equally- 
safe.  Miss  Taylor  married  Davis  with  the  knowledge,  though 
without  the  approval  of  her  father,  at  the  home  of  his  sister 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  and  other  close  relatives.  In  a  letter 
to  her  mother,  written  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding  day,  the  bride 
thanks  her  father  "for  the  liberal  supply  of  money  sent  me,"  and 
acknowledges  his  "kind  and  affectionate"  letter.  Two  months  later, 
in  the  last  letter  ever  written  to  her  mother,  the  "best  respects"  of  Mr. 
Davis  are  proffered.  The  bride  was  a  woman  of  legal  age,  and  how- 
ever painful  may  have  been  the  situation  created  by  her  father's  atti- 
tude toward  Davis  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  dishonor  to  the  latter. 
Mythical,  therefore,  are  all  the  stories  of  homewrecking  and  elopement, 
told  even  yet  in  Wisconsin  ;26  even  as  the  stories  from  the  same  period 
of  southern  soldiers  sending  Yankee  fingers  and  toes  home  to  their 
sweethearts  as  souvenirs,  or  those  of  more  recent  vintage  of  German 
soldiers  cutting  off  the  hands  of  Belgian  children  are  mythical. 

In  this  connection  the  moment  seems  opportune  to  deny  once  for 
all  the  entire  crop  of  stories  and  legends  concerning  the  supposed  in- 
famous conduct  of  Davis  during  his  years  as  an  army  officer  in  the 
Northwest.  The  scandalous  tales  that  are  even  yet  occasionally  retailed, 
particularly  in  Wisconsin,27  about  him  are  all  alike  of  the  stuff  of  which 
dreams  are  composed.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  explain 
their  origin  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  all  a  consequence 
of  the  passions  and  distorted  judgments  bred  in  four  years  of  bitter 
warfare,  in  which  Davis  was  the  leader  of  the  section  against  which 
the  Northwest  found  itself  aligned.  In  the  recent  World  War  govern- 
ments engaged  systematically  in  the  business  of  propagating  misinfor- 
mation, and  to  this  branch  of  the  service  is  assigned  by  some  enthusi- 
asts the  major  credit  for  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  The  American 
Civil  War  witnessed  no  such  systematic  organization  of  propaganda ; 
but  since  the  dawn  of  history  war  has  ever  been  the  prolific  parent  of 
untruth,  and  to  this  unhappy  condition  our  Civil  War  afforded  no 
exception.28  Whatever  may' be  our  judgment  with  respect  to  the  po- 
litical views  and  public  acts  of  Davis,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  in 
the  matter  of  private  character  and  personal  conduct  he  was  a  high- 
minded  and  chivalrous  gentleman.29 

It  remains  to  note  one  final  act  in  the  tragedy  of  Davis'  life  wherein 
the  Northwest  played  a  leading  role.  The  Civil  War  came  on  in  1861  r 
due  as  much  to  his  influence  as  that  of  any  other  living  man,  and  the 
pioneer  region  whose  first  civilized  beginnings  he  had  witnessed  three 
decades  before  poured  a  host  of  blue-clad  soldiers  into  the  Southland 
to  render  abortive  his  dream  of  a  new  nation  which  should  spring  from 
the  disruption  of  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the  desper- 
ate struggle  drew  to  its  dreary  close,  and  the  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy fled  southward,  a  fugitive  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  pursuit 
of  the  fleeing  ruler  was  led  by  a  detachment  of  the  First  Wisconsin 
cavalry,  whose  colonel  came  from  Madison,  Wisconsin,  whose  site 
Davis  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in  1829.  A  detachment  of 
Michigan  men  shared  in  the  final  capture,  all  alike  hailing  from  that 
region  whch  had  been  known  during  the  years  of  his  residence  in  it  as 
Michigan  Territory,  and  all  obeying  the  orders  of  the  silent  man  from 
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Galena,  to  whom,  next  to  President  Lincoln,  was  due  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  This  closing  scene  in  the  drama  of  the  Confederacy 
possesses  a  broad  historical  significance.  Davis'  presidential  career 
was  terminated  by  soldiery  from  a  section  of  the  new  Northwest  which 
thirty  years  earlier  he  had  known  as  an  empty  wilderness ;  so,  too,  it 
was  the  exuberant  vigor  and  determination  of  this  new  Northwest, 
the  creation  almost  wholly  of  Davis'  mature  lifetime,  which,  thrown 
into  the  military  scale  of  the  Civil  War,  doomed  the  Confederacy  and 
rendered  the  hopes  and  schemes  of  its  founders  an  evanescent  dream. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  NOTES. 
By  M.  M.  Quaife. 

1  The  author,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  Davis,  was  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
this   first   meeting. 

2  They  were  married  in  February,  1845,  when  Davis  was  almost  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  the  bride  eighteen. 

3  My  remarks  are  applied  only  to  the  early  portion  of  the  Memoir  covering  the  years  prior 
to  Mrs.  Davis'  personal  acquaintance  with  her  husband.  Even  the  more  scholarly  of  his 
biographers  (of  whom  Professor  Dodd  is  the  chief  example)  have  failed  to  take  account  of  the 
scholarly  tenuosity  of  this  portion  of  the  Memoir,  and  of  the  difference  in  authority  with 
which  Mrs.  Davis  writes  of  these  early  years  as  compared  with  the  later  ones.  In  making  these 
observations  I  purposely  waive  the  question,  which  I  think  might  fairly  be  raised,  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Memoir  is  actually  the  product  of  Mrs.  Davis'  pen,  rather  than  that  of  some 
unnamed  collaborator. 

I  Memoir,  I,   143-44. 

6  For  the  evidence  in  support  of  my  general  characterization  of  it,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
first  160  pages  of  the  Memoir  itself. 

6  A  convenient  summary  of  the  history  of  Fort  Winnebago  is  given  by  Andrew  J.  Turner  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  XIV,  65-102. 

7  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie  Wau  Bun,  "The  Early  Day  in  the  Northwest,"  (New  York,  1856). 

s  Other  evidence  points  to  a  somewhat  earlier  date  for  Davis'  transfer  to  Fort  Winnebago. 
General  David  Hunter  in  1881  told  John  Wentworth  that  he  first  saw  Davis  at  Chicago  in 
October,  1829,  the  latter  having  come  from  Fort  Winnebago  in  search  of  deserters.  Fergus 
Historical  Series,  No.  16,  28.  Davis  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  James  D.  Butler  in  1885,  pre- 
served in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Library:  "Fort  Winnebago  had  been  occupied  but  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival  there,  and  I  think  nothing  was  known  to  the  garrison  about  the  Four 
Lakes  before  I  saw  them."  In  the  same  letter  he  fixes  this  date  as  "the  summer  of  1829."  Both 
Hunter  and  Davis,  speaking  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  may  easily  have  been  mistaken 
in  such  a  matter  as  a  date ;  but  in  line  with  their  recollection  is  the  clear  testimony  (to  be 
noted  later)  that  Davis  aided  in  getting  out  logs  for  the  construction  of  the  fort,  and  this 
work  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  season  of  1829. 

9  This  letter,  written  January  5,  1872,  I  have  found  printed  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of 
February  3,  1891,  and  there  credited  "to  the  Le  Mars  (Iowa)  Sentinel.  The  editorial  introduction 
states  that  about  twenty  years  before,  an  article  had  appeared  in  the  Dubuque  Timet,  entitled 
"Jeff  Davis  the  first  lumberman  in  Wisconsin."  Jones  evidently  sent  a  copy  of  this  to  Davis 
with  the  request  that  he  comment  on  its  accuracy,  and  the  letter  before  us  is  his  response  to 
this  request.     The  remainder  of  its  contents  will  be  noted  farther  on  in  this  article. 

10  Wisconsin   Historical   Collections,   XIV,    75. 

II  This  diary  is  preserved   in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Library  at  Madison. 
13  John  Wentworth,   in  Fergus  Historical  Series,  No.   7,   26. 

13  Letter  to  James  D.  Butler,  cited  above. 

14  Another  explanation  is  possible — that  Marsh,  who  was  not  himself  at  Fort  Winnebago, 
wrote  to  Davis  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  called  into  active  service  and  was, 
therefore,  no  longer  at  the  fort. 

15  It  is  possible  that  the  episode  I  am  about  to  describe  should  be  assigned  to  the  autumn 
of  1832,  rather  than  1831.    I  have  found  nothing  which  conclusively  fixes  the  date. 

16  For  this  account  I  have  drawn  on  Davis'  own  statements  as  presented  in  Mrs.  Davis' 
Memoir,  and  on  those  made  by  George  W.  Jones  in  the  Davis  Memorial  Volume  (Richmond, 
18901.   48-49. 

17  In  this  account  I  have  followed  the  statements  of  Davis  himself,  made  in  an  interview 
with  Charles  Aldrich,  and  recorded  in  Midland  Monthly,  V.  408-9.  The  battle  of  Wisconsin 
Heights  was  fought  by  the  volunteer  detachments  of  Dodge  and  Henry,  while  Davis  was,  of 
course,  a  regular  officer,  attached  to  Colonel  Taylor's  command.  In  view  of  these  facts,  his 
presence  at  the  battle  has  been  questioned.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  his  memory 
played  him  false,but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  may  have  been  present  with  the  _militia_  on 
detached  service  (as  he  was  at  Galena  earlier  in  the  summer)  and  in  view  of  his  detailed 
account  of  the   affair  this  alternative  seems  to  the  writer  the  more  probable   one. 

18  The  Red  Cedar  is  a  tributary  of  the  Chippewa.  Menominee  is  upwards  of  300  miles 
above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

19  The  extreme  peril  of  living  on  the  northwestern  frontier  is  a  pronounced  obsession  with 
Mrs.  Davis.  Wandering  Indians,  even  in  times  of  peace,  would  occasionally  commit  acts  of 
violence  against  whites  ;  but  the  chief  danger  to  travelers  proceeded  not  from  the  Indians,  but 
from  the  physical  obstacles  encountered.  The  visitor  to  the  Chicago  loop  is  probably  in  at  least 
as  great  danger  at  the  hands  of  gunmen  as  was  the  traveler  in  the  Northwest  a  century  ago 
from  the  Indians. 

20  Mrs.  Davis'  account  agrees  fairly  closely  with  several  preserved  in  Wisconsin  local 
histories,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  be  based  upon  these. 

21  Others  have  not  hesitated  to  claim  far  more.  In  an  address  before  the  National  Wholesale 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association  in  Chicago  in  1902,  R.  L.  McCormick,  a  lumberman,  and  President 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  described  Davis  as  "the  first  lumberman  on  the  Mississippi." 
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22  See  his  careful  study,  "Two  Local  Questions,"  in  the  Menominee  Dunn  County  News, 
October   14,   1909. 

23  The  history  of  the  Dragoon  Regiment  is  told  by  Louis  Pelzer,  Marches  of  the  Dragoons 
in   the  Mississippi    Valley    (Iowa   City,    1917). 

24  Various  explanations  of  this  attitude  have  been  advanced,  none  of  them  adequate.  A  more 
plausible  surmise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  some  now-forgotten  garrison  intrigue  was  responsible 
for  it.  Such  discords  between  the  officers  of  the  frontier  posts  were  painfully  common.  Davis, 
himself,  though  honored  by  Dodge  with  the  appointment  to  the  post  of  adjutant  of  the  Dragoon 
Regiment,  was  soon  on  such  terms  with  his  colonel  that  the  latter  was  eager  to  fight  a  duel 
with  him.     Letter  to  George  W.  Jones  quoted  by  Pelzer,  Marches  of  the  Dragoons,  28. 

-'"  As  illustrative  of  this  type  of  accusation  may  be  noted  the  story  of  Judge  Joseph  T.  Mills 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  November  10,  1885.  Mills  came  to  Fort  Crawford  to  serve  as  tutor 
ill  Colonel  Taylor's  family  about  the  year  1834.  "More  unfortunate  than  Lord  Ullen,-"  he  says 
of  Colonel  Taylor,  "when  he  saw  the  wild  water  run  over  his  child,  and  he  was  left  lamenting, 
the  heartbroken  father  knew  Lieutenant  Davis  as  a  professional  libertine,  unprincipled  and 
incapable  of  sincere  affection  for  Knox  unless  he  counted  the  money  to  which  she  was  an  heir 
presumptive."  Mills  weaves  a  narrative,  wholly  fanciful,  of  the  elopement  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
under  the  guise  of  Miss  Tajdor's  going  on  an  innocent  fishing  excursion  to  Cassville.  Of  Mrs. 
Taylor,  he  adds :  "I  do  not  know  that  she  ever  saw  her  daughter  again,  in  whom  her  happiness 
and  life  was  wrapped  up.  She  mourned  as  Mother  Ceres  did  for  Prosperpine,  and  Jefferson  Davis 
in  her  view  was  just  as  villainous  and  malignant  as  the   'gloomy  Dis.'  " 

26  Within  a  year  or  so  I  have  listened  ts  an  old  resident  of  Prairie  du  Chien  relate  how 
the  window  at  Fort  Crawford  through  which  Miss  Taylor  climbed  on  the  night  of  her  elopement 
with  Davis  had  often  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  boyhood  by  his  parents  and  others  of  the 
generation  preceding  his  own. 

27 1  allude  to  such  stories  as  the  one  recorded  in  N.  Matson's  "Reminiscences  of  Bureau 
County  (111.)  (Princeton,  1872),  110-15.  Similar  recitals  are  found  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
November  10,  1895,  and  November  8,  1869,  as  well  as  here  and  there  in  various  Wisconsin  local 
histories. 

28  Even  today  the  character  of  President  Lincoln  is  depicted  to  southern  school  children  as 
little  short  of  infamous.  See,  for  example,  the  sketch  of  his  life  prepared  expressly  for  their 
use  by  Mildred  L.  Rutherford,  Historian  General  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
entitled  "Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
President  of  the   United  States,"  1861-1865    (n.   p.   1916). 

20  While  preparing  this  paper  my  attention  was  called  to  the  following  contribution  to  the 
point  in  question  among  the  Morgan  L.  Martin  papers  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 
Undated  and  unsigned,  the  manuscript  is  in  Mr.  Martin's  hand,  and  it  seems  apparent  from  the 
contents,  was  written  about  the  j'ear  1880.  The  writer  was  for  a  generation  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Green  Bay  and  Wisconsin: 

"It  has  become  so  common  to  read  newspaper  articles  abusive  of  the  private  character  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  that  one  who  has  known  him  well  for  a  period  covering  his  brief  service  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  his  subsequent  career  as  a  civilian,  desires  to  correct  some  of  the 
mis-statements  which  seem  to  have  gained  credence.  The  more  semblance  of  authenticity  is 
given  to  some  of  these  articles,  because  for  a  time  in  his  early  manhood  Davis  was  a  resident 
of  Wisconsin,  where  at  that  time  he  was  well  known — a  brief  statement  of  fact  may  help  to 
dispel  that  illusion. 

Jefferson  Davis  graduated  at  West  Point  and  joined  the  First  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry,  a 
portion  of  which  was  stationed  at  Fort  Winnebago,  in  1828.  The  notorious  Twiggs  was  in 
command,  and  many  of  the  officers  were  Southern  men,  who,  with  him,  embraced  the  heretics  of 
the  Calhoun  school  of  politicians.  Davis  had  just  then  attained  his  majority  and  remained  at  that 
post,  where  his  private  character  was  unexceptionable,  until  transferred  to  the  new  Regiment  of 
Dragoons  under  Colonel  Dodge.  Zachary  Taylor  was  at  the  time  in  command  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  there  the  marriage  of  Davis  and  Miss  Jefferson  (Sarah)  Taylor  took  place  against  the 
remonstrance  and  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  lady's  father.  Many  years  afterward, 
when  the  veteran  Taylor  and  his  son-in-law  were  thrown  together  on  the  battlefield  of  Mexico, 
each  displaying  distinguished  gallantry  in  sustaining  the  honor  of  our  National  flag,  they  became 
reconciled  and  were  thenceforth  warm   friends. 

"Jefferson  Davis  was  never  stationed  at  Green  Bay  and  was  never  here,  except  on  a  brief 
visit  to  his  West  Point  friends  and  associates  of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  during  the  winter  of 
1829.  He  was  always  regarded  as  a  generous,  hightoned,  brave,  and  chivalrous  gentleman.  A 
brilliant  political  career,  as  member  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  as  Secretary  of  War,  after 
acquiring  distinction  as  a  soldier  during  the  Mexican  War,  should  at  least  relieve  him  from 
the  base  charge  of  being  considered  a  common  thief. 

"The  writer  of  this  article,  though  condemning  unqualifiedly  the  heresies  of  Southern 
politicians,  which  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  denied  the  unity  of  our  nation  and 
culminated  in  rebellion  against  its  authority,  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  unblemished  private 
character  of  the  rebel  chief,  whom  he  has  known  and  admired  as  soldier  and  citizen  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  until  the  estrangements  resulting  from  the  late  Civil  War." 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HARRIS. 


Edited  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Vose  Harris. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Harris  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  who  died  1905, 
at  the  age  of  94,  was  recognized  as  an  eminent  stock  feeder  and  banker. 
He  came  to  Illinois  in  1835  when  he  was  24,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  cattle,  which  he  drove  to  the  Eastern  markets.  After 
seven  years  in  this  business  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Illinois,  18  miles 
from  Champaign,  and  began  the  stock  feeding  business,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  when  he  was  referred  to  as  the  "oldest  and  most 
successful  cattle  feeder  in  the  world — "1  June  21,  1916,  his  contri- 
butions to  agriculture  were  recognized  by  the  addition  of  his  name  to 
"The  Illinois  Farmers  Hall  of  Fame,"  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Benjamin  F.  Harris  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  nationally  con- 
trolled banks,  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  national  banking 
system,  January  30,  1865,  he  helped  organize  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Champaign,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  its  President.  This 
bank  weathered  the  panic  of  1873.  During  his  life  time  its  founder 
saw  its  deposits  grow  from  $7,359.65  in  1865  to  $831,399.54  in  1905. 
B.  F.  Harris  remained  President  of  the  bank  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

B.  F.  Harris,  like  most  grandfathers,  took  great  pleasure  in  telling 
his  grandsons  the  thrilling  experiences  of  the  pioneer  days.  When  he 
was  88  years  old,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  namesake,  B.  F.  Harris, 
II,  he  wrote  his  autobiography,  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hand  written  folio  pages. 

As  far  as  it  has. been  possible  to  determine,  he  did  not  keep  a  writ- 
ten record  covering  the  early  portion  of  his  life,  but  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session detailed  account  books,  covering  the  period  from  1853  until  his 
death.  The  lack  of  written  materials  for  his  narrative  he  supplemented 
by  a  strong  memory.  This  trait  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation 
from  his  personal  friend,  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham. 

"Benjamin  F.  Harris'  mental  characteristics  were  in  many  respects 
to  me  the  most  astonishing,  especially  his  memory  of  facts  and  events. 
While  with  him  not  two  years  before  his  death,  when  his  age  was  92, 
in  a  professional  capacity,  it  became  desirable  to  know  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  many  tracts  of  land  owned  by  him  in  Champaign  and  Piatt 
Counties.  To  my  astonishment,  unaided  by  a  single  suggestion  from 
any  one  or  from  some  memoranda  in  his  possession,  he  gave  the  exact 

1  Appendix,  page  23. 


Life-long    Dream    of    Confed- 
erate Leaders  to  Be  Ful 
filled  At  Fairview. 


By  T.  C.  UNDERWOOD. 

Special  to  The  Courier-JournaJi 

Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  May  31.2-With 
impressive  ceremonies,  including  ad- 
dresses by  the  Governors  of , Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  majestic  obelisk, 
the  tallest  memorial  shaft  in  the 
world,  next  to  the  Washington  monu- 
ment, will  be  dedicated  Saturday, 
June  7,  in  Jefferson  Davis  Park  at 
Fairview,  birthplace  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy.  Thousands  of 
Southerners  will  pay  by  their  pres- 
ence a  tribute  of  reverential  love  to 
the  leader  of  the  Southern  Cause. 

Immediately  following  the  annual 
reunion  of  the  United  Confederate- 
Veterans  at  Memphis,  hundreds  of 
men  who  wore  the  gray  will  be  in 
attendance,  and  the  chairman  will  be 
Cen.  William  B.  Haldeman,  Louisville. 
who  has  devoted  years  to  the  huge- 
task  of  obtaining  the  completion  of 
the   project. 

The  grounds  and  the  erection  of  th^ 
obelisk,  which  is  of  limestone  and 
concrete,  351  feet  in  height  and  weigh- 
ing 30,000,000  pounds,  have  cost  ap- 
proximately $200,000,  contributed 
mainly  in  small  amounts  by  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  South.  The  only 
large  individual  donor  was  the  late 
Cen.  George  W.  Littlefield  of  Texas, 
who   gave    $48,000. 

The  first  formal  proposition  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Davis  homestead  and 
erection  of  a  monument  was  made  at 
the  1908  reunion  of  the  Orphan  Bri- 
gade by  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Col.  A.  S.  Cun- 
ningham, Nashville,  editor  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran.  A  corporation,  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Associa- 
tion,    was    organized,     with    General 


Buckner  as  its  president.  He  was 
shortly  succeeded  by  Gen.  Bennett  H 
Young,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death 
worked  zealously  for  the  completion 
of  the  memorial.  General  Haldeman 
succeeded  him. 

Twenty  Acres  in  Park, 
During  General  Young's  adminlstra- 
ion,  twenty  acres  of  the  original 
Davis  farm  were  acquired  and  work 
on  the  obelisk  started.  S.  F.  Crecilius 
Georgia  architect  and  engineer  pre- 
pared the  plans,  and  Ernest  McCul- 
lough,  concrete  expert,  gave  his  serv- 
ices as  consulting  engineer.  G  R 
Gregg,  of  Louisville,  was  the  contrac- 
tor, and  every   Inch   of  the  shaft  has 

nr"6th«U?T    «t  ,  iSo  eyeS-      The    entrance 

of  the   United   States  into   the    World 

_War  just  as  the  foundation  was  undeu 

way  took  both  Crecilius  and  McCul- 
lough  overseas.  Mr.  Gregg  stuck  on 
the  job  until  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  cement  by  the  Government,  but 
already  the  funds  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  work  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

General  Haldeman,  chosen  president 
of  the  association  when  General 
Young  died,  found  the  treasury  prac- 
tically empty.  He  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  collection  of 
money  was  resumed.  Work  on  the 
shaft  started  again  in  1922  but  con- 
tinued only  a  few  months,  General 
Haldeman  having  determined  not  to 
attempt  the  completion  until  suffi- 
cient sums  were  in  hand  to  Insure 
success.  The  veterans  and  the  daugh- 
ters were  apprised  of  the  situation  and 
generous  donations  were  made.  In 
August,  1923,  Mr.  Gregg  was  put  back 
on  the  big  job,  and  the  last  Kentucky 
Legislature-  made  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  and  all  financial  difficulties 
were  over. 

Davis'  Father  Ran  Inn. 

There  were  600  acres  on  which  Sam- 
uel C.  Davis,  father  of  Jefferson  Davis, 


settled  when  he  came  to  Christian 
County  from  Georgia  in  1793  and 
opened  his  inn  at  Fairview,  "The 
Wayfarer's  Rest."  famed  for  its  hos- 
pitality. Much  of  the  present  vlllaere 
of  Fairview  was  built  on  this  farm. 
Jefferson  Davis,  named  for  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  a  Iok  house  con- 
structed from  timbers  cut  from  the 
neighboring  forest.  This  cabin  was 
purchased  in  1897  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bingham  and  exhibited  at  the  Nash- 
ville Centennial.  The  original  lops 
are  now  said  to  be  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  eventually  may  be  brought  back 
to  the  park. 

The  site  of  Mr.  Davis'  birthplace 
was  purchased  in  1886  for  Bethel  Bap- 
tist Church.  It  was  turned  over  by 
the  church  to  Mr,  Davis  who  promptly 
deeded  it  to  the  congregation.  A 
brick  edifice  of  Gothic  style  was 
gray  slab  of  Tennessee  marble  in  the 
erected  by  the  church  and  a  violet 
vestibule  contained  this  Inscription: 
"Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  was 
born  June  3,  180S.  on  the  site  of 
this  church.  He  made  a  gift  of  this 
lot  March  10,  1886,  to  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  as  a  thank-offering  to  God." 
The  church  was  dedicated  November 
21,  1886,  and  Mr.  Davis,  then  78  years 
old  and  very  feeble,  was  present.  Fol- 
lowing the  dedicatory  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Strickland,  Nashville,  he 
stood  behind  the  pulpit  and  said: 

"It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion 
that  I  thank  you  for  commemorating 
this  spot  of  my  nativity  by  building 
this  temple  to  the  triune  God.  To  the 
question  why  I,  not  a  Baptist,  made 
this_gift  to  Baptists,  I  reply,  that  my 
father,  a  much  better  man  than  my- 
self, was  a  Baptist.  I  left  this  place 
during  my  Infancy,  and  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years  revisited  it  on  a 
previous  occasion.  On  both  of  these 
visits  I  have  felt  like  saying.  'This  is 
mv  own,  my  native  land.'  " 
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of   entertainment. 


I  of  his  dvins:  bride.     When  he  reached 


SOUTH  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


DAVIS?  OLD  HOME 
TO  BE  MEMORIAL 

Legion  Raises  Funds  to  Buy 
Confederate  Residence  • 
In  Memphis. 


FOR   TWO-FOLD   PURPOSE 

: —  U  c.i 

,  Memphis,  Tenn..  May  17  G4>) — The 
pld  home  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  this, 
'city  is  to  be  repaired  and  preserved 
as  a  two-fold  memorial  of  the  War 
'Between  the  States  and  the  World 
War.  The  quaint  old  structure  Is  to 
be  maintained  in  its  original  plan  and 
Resign  and  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
group  of  'mansions  of  other  da£s 
which  still  stand  In  the  heart  of  the 
downtown   district. 

Veterans   of    the    World    War    have, 
sponsored    the    movement,   which    has  j 
as  its   object,   not  onl>  the   preserve  I 
tion   of  4he   Davis   home   for   the   his- ' 
torical  value  of  its  War  Between  the 
States   associations,    but*  also   to   give 
Memphis    Post    No.    1,   American    Le- 
gion a  home  that  Is  to  serve  as  a  me- 
morial to  World  War  dead.   , 

Jefferson  Davis  lived  in  Memphis 
two  years  during  the  reconstruction 
period.  His  home  was  located  at  what 
is  now  Court  Avenue  and  Fourth 
Street,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Main  Street.  The  house  was  the 
center  of  the  city's  social  activity 
during  the  brief  period  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  i  Confederacy  and  his  | 
family  lived  here.  But  when  Mr. 
Davis  moved  away,  the  dwelling  was 
permitted  to  fall  Into  decay,  and  as 
the  business  district  pushed  eastward 
from  the  river,  it  became  enmeshed  in 
a  crowded  district  of  business  struc- 
tures. 

The  Legion's  appeal  for  funds  has 
found  ready  response  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Memphis  and  in  the  surround- 
ing territory.  The  Region  asked  for 
$50,000  with  which  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty and  pay  for  its  repair.  The  ma- 
jor poj-tlon  of  the  sum  has  been  paid 
in,  and  the  first  two  payments  have 
been  made  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  property. 


The  South  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an- 
other Transylvania  student  on  June  7,  when  the 
great  concrete  shaft  erected  on  the  birthplace  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  at  Fairview,  was  dedicated  with 
inspiring  ceremony. 

The  obelisk  towers  above  all  other 
memorial  shafts  in  the  world,  save  that  of 
Washington.  It  is  the  highest  concrete 
structure,  without  exception,  shooting  351 
feet  in  the  air. 

Jefferson  Davis  spent  three  years  on 
the  Transylvania  campus,  1821-1824,  and 
then  received  an  appointment  to  West  Point 
.  In  those  days,  the  f  lowerhood  of  the 
south  was  concentrated  upon  this  campus, 
the  most  flourishing  school  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Classmates  of  Mr.  Davis  he'd 
many  positions  of  national  importance.  Ten 
became  members  of  the  United  States  Sen-  , 

ate;  David  Rice  Atchison,  Jesse  David 
Bright,  Solomen  Weatherbee  Downs,  Ed- 
ward A.  Hannegan,  George  Wallace  Jones, 
Samuel  McRoberts,  Edward  Livingston, 
John  Rowan,  Hugh  Lawson  White,  Jesse 
Bledsoe  and  James  Brown. 

Five  men  who  were  students  during 
these  three  years,  later  became  Ambassa- 
dors to  foreign  countries;  Thomas  H.  Clay, 
Andrew  Jackson  Doneldson,  Edward  A. 
Hannegan,  Elisha  Hise,  and  George  Wallace 
Jones.  Twelve  became  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  Congress;  Simeon  Hopkins  Anderson,  Land 
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aff  Watson  Anderson,  Aylette  Hawes  Buckner,  Ed- 
ward A.  Hannegan,  Albert  Gallatin  Harrison,  Elisha 
Hise,  William  Wright  Southgate,  John  Woolister 
Tibbatts,  John  White,  John  Boyle,  Edward  Livings- 
ton^ and  John  Rowan. 

Charles  Slaughter  Morehead  and  Stevens 
Thompson  Mason,  two  other  classmates  were  later 
governors  of  states. 

With  the  heritage  of  a  Kentucky  birth,  with  an 
association  with  classmates  of  this  caliber,  with  the 
training  that  comes  with  attendance  at  such  an  in- 
stitution as  Transylvania,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Jeff- 
erson Davis  became  the  champion  and  idol  of  the 
South? 

In  the  dedicatory  words  of  Governor  Fields: 
"May  this  lofty  structure,  erected  in  memory  »f  that 
son  of  Kentucky,  that  idol  of  the  Southland,  that 
leader  of  the  lost  cause — Jefferson  Davis — serve 
through  the  ages  to  inspire  in  his  countrymen  high 
ideals  and  devotion  to  duty." 
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ninnnprl  most  rletails  of  the  nrosram    <inn  mannf»prf  in  ereen  to  the  bedside 


By  Thomas  James  tie  la  Hunt 
1ZJ& 


"1    read,    before    my    eyelids   dropt 
their  shade, 

'The  Legend  of  Good  Women,'"' 
sang  '*.  nnyson  in  his  eariy  romantic 
youth,  and  to  reproduce  the  vision 
unrolled  on  July  15,  1926,  in  the  Pan- 
theon theater  at  Vincennes  before 
members  of  the  Southwestern  In- 
dluria  Historical  Society;  when  "Alice 
of  Old  Vii.cennes" — Impersonated  by 
Mrs.  Samuel  Emison — was  the  effect- 
ive narrator  for  the  thrilling  story 
illustrated  by  other  daughters  of 
"the  Old  Post,"  entitled  "The  Pa- 
geant of  Historical  Women  of  Vin- 
cennes"; the  harp-strings  of  undying 
memory   3hould    be   swept   again    "by 


,  c"  The  wives  of  two  Presidents  who 
ii  I  had  lived  at  different  times  in  Vln- 
slt  in  the  case  arri"ed  without  full  cennes  weie  shown,  Anna  Symmes 
uniform  as  required  by  army  rcgu-  Harrison,  wife  of  William  Henry 
latlons.  Harrison  an(i  first  mistress  of  the 
Explication  was  made  that  he  stately  "Harrison  Mansion"  original- 
had   been  called  so   hastily  from   his  '>'    known    as    "Grouseland'-    a    name 


post  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
puck  his  belongings,  but  Taylor — a 
martinet  for  military  discipline — re- 
fused to  accept  tho  apology  and 
voted  that  the  inadvertent  offender 
be  excluded  from  a  seat.  Jn  this  he 
was  overruled  however,  the  others 
— Including  Davis — holding  the  ex- 
cuse sufficient,  so  that  henceforth 
the  course  of  true  love  ran  still  less 
smoothly.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
wrathful    general— not   without    some 


the  morning  ctar  of  song,  who  made   profanity — forbade   Davis     from   ever 
his  music  heard  below."  j  again      crossing      his    threshold,    ai.d 

It  was  a  revelation  to  the  artist 


no 
lless  than  to  the  historian,  and  a 
bare  recita.  of  the  charming  program 
is  faint  tribute  to  the  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  the  living  pictures  called 
forth  in  a  setting  as  of  primeval  for- 
est, while  "Alice"  told  her  enthralling 
story  of  those  who  had  moved  across 
the  centuries'  background  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

•     •     • 

In  numerous  instances  personal 
Interest  was  immeasurably  en- 
hanced through  the  fac^  that  actual 
descendants — lineal  or  collateral — 
took  the  part  of  an  ancestress,  and  a 
climax  of  patriotism  was  reached  in 
the  final  picture,  Madame  Godare, 
"the  Betsy  Ross  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  "  represented  by  her  great- 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  John  de  Lisle. 
The  tableau  showed  Mrs.  de  Lisle 
working  on  an  actual  flag  of  her 
own  handiwork,  which  has  been 
heretofore  displayed  among  the 
countless  treasures  in  the  Cathedral 
Library  and  was  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  original  flag  of  which  this  is 
a  replica  was  the  first  American 
standard  which  "the  winds  of  heav- 
en ever  fanned"  in  "our  own  In- 
diana,"   and    while    its    colors    were 

green    and    red    instead    of    the    red-tas   to   where   the   ceremony   was   per 
whlte-and-blue,    it      bore    the    signif    *'■-•■■■•■ 


perpetuated  in  the  "Grouseland 
Treaty"  of  Augus.t  21,  1806,  shown 
on  maps  of  the  Indian  cessions  in 
Indiana,  had  as  her  representative 
Miss  Ella  Davidson,  in  a  most  in- 
triguing silk  gown  of  the  1840 
period;  and  Mis-,  Ruby  Summitt  took 
the  part  of  \Mrs.  Zachary  Taylor 
(Margaret  Smith  of  Maryland,)  Colo- 
nel Taylor  having  been  commandant 
for  a  time  while  Vincennes  was  etlll 
a  post  maintained  by  the  Federal 
government. 

*     •     • 

The    blood     of     Francis    Vigo,     the 
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commanded  his  daughter  that  she  Revolutionary  patriot  whose  grave 
should  nevermore  see  her  ardent  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery  is 
suitor,  but  there  were  clandestine  still  a  hallowed  shrine,  has  a  col- 
meetings,  at  which  her  sisters  and  lateral  representative  today  in  Miss 
brother  connived,  so  that  the  old  Mary  Alice  Foulkes,  who  played  the 
story  was  repeated,  as  might  have  part  of  her  ancestress  Elizabeth 
been    expected.  Vigo;  and    the  aristocratic  Patterson 

Two  years  later,  the  Taylors  had  family  of  Baltimore  has  descended 
returned  to  "Springfield,"  the  family  through  Misses  Marian  and  Patty 
homestead  on  the  Brownsboro  road  Patterson  of  Vincennes.  who  ap- 
some  few  miles  outside  the  city  of  peared  in  a  graceful  scene  which  ic- 
Louisviile,  and  hither  came  Davis  ceived  great  applause.  "Glorious 
from  Arkansas  as  a  civilian,  having  Betsy"  (Elizabeth  Patterson)  was 
resigned  his  commission.  He  was  a  shown  with  her  little  son.  Jerome 
determined  suitor.  Sarah  Knox  Tay-  Bonaparte,  nephew  to  the  great  Na- 
lor    had    inherited    much    of    her    fa-  poleon. 

ther's  firmness  and  her  mind  was  Headers  of  The  Pocket  Periscope 
inada  up  to  marry  the  man  she  who  have  followed  its  description 
loved,  notwithstanding  an  obdurate  during  the  past  few  years  recalled 
parent  who  was  deaf  to  argument.       tho      romantic     story     of     beautiful 

In  the  Jefferson  county  courthouse  Tlnrese   Fromblo   Puryta,   wooed   and 


at  Louisville  may  be  seen  the  old 
marriage  license  filed  June  17.  1836, 
made  out  to  the  young  West  Point 
graduate,  Jefferson  Davis,  ard  Sarah 
Knox  Taylor.  Several  years  ago  its 
accidental  discovery  was  briefly  com- 
mented upon  by  newspapers  there 
and  elsewhere,  yet  few  readers 
paused  to  ponder  upon  the  story  In- 
volved in  the  yellow  document,  a 
story  of  love  and  war,  with  "human 
interest"  of  deep  pathos  11  but  for- 
gotten.     Kentucky     traditions    differ 


leant  thirteen  stripes  as  in  the 
Philadelphia-made  flag  of  gentle 
Mistress  Betsy.  That  it  was  the 
veritable  flag  which  replaced  the 
British  Union  Jack  over  Fort  Sack- 
vllle  —  later  styled  Fort  Patrick 
Henry — is  proven  in  the  expense  ac- 
count rendered  by  George  Rogers 
Clark  to  Virginia,  wherein  are  in- 
cluded items  of  red  and  green  serge 
lor  making  the  flag. 

In  perhaps  no  other  picture  was 
stronger  character  of  the  pioneer 
woman  manifested  than  when  Maria 
Emison,  Mistress  of  "Fort  Petti- 
coat," was  impersonated  by  the 
gifted  Miss  Margaret  Holland,  well- 
known  and  beloved  by  all  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  Ivive  met  her,  on 
her  native  heath  or  elsewhere.  Few 
if  any  of  the  ioyal  Vincennes  women 
of  today  have  done  more  toward  pre- 
serving its  picturesque,  far-reach- 
ing history  than  Miss  Holland,  who 
compiled  much  of  t^ie  literary  mate- 
rial in  the  Fortnightly  Club's  val- 
uable booklet,  reviewed  in  this  col- 
umn at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
two  years  ago. 

Parenthetically,  it  must  be  said 
heref  that  equal  credit  Is  due  Miss 
Anna  O'Flynn,  who  has  specialized 
in  preserving  the  folk-lore  of  the 
early  French  settlers,  along  with  the 
more  serious  facts  of  their  secular 
and         religious         history.  Miss 

O'Flynn's  gift  as  a  witty  story- 
teller was  enjoyed  at  the  South- 
western Indiana  Historical  Society's 
meeting  in  Newburgh,  this  past 
Spring,  and  the  omission  of  such  a 
feature  at  Vincennes  was  universally 
regretted  by  the  visitors  to  Vin- 
cennes,— an  omission  due  to  Miss 
O'Flynn's  modesty  .since  she  herself 
planned  most  details  of  the  program 
of  entertainment. 


won  against  fierce  paternal  opposi- 
tion by  the  gallant  Captain  William 
Prince  for  whom  Princeton  is  na,mecl; 
sothere  was  particular  enjoyment  in 
seeing  her  portrayed — while  her 
story  was  vividly  told — by  a  lineal 
descendant,    Mis.    Merlin   Bierhaiis. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stout,  in  bridal  at- 
tire as  "Nannie  Chapman,"  lighting 
the  nuptial  candles  for  her  marriage 
to  John  Jackson,  was  one  of  the 
fairest  pictures  In  the  series;  while 
mother-love  was  beautifully  shown 
by  Mrs.  Max  Shlrcllff  as  "Annie 
formed  which  united  the  determined  I  Jackson,"  mother  of  the  adorable  in- 
couple;  one  relating  that  they  eloped  '•nt  wll°  afterward  became  the  gal- 
to  the  home  of  an  aunt,  another  lant  Confederate  general,  "Stone- 
that  ,lt  took  place  In  the  large  parlor  wall"   Jackson. 

of  "Springfield,"'  described  In  this  T'W  Taylor  family  had  another 
column  in  May,  1923;  but  both  agree  acl°r  i>»  the  pageant,  when  Miss 
that  the  bride's   father  was  noipres-  Dorothy     Jane    Somes     appeared 


ent    and    that    they    never   saw 
other     after     "Sally"     became 
Jefferson  Davis. 

•  \   •     • 
Th 


honeymoon    was    doomed    to 


each  "Sally     Tayloi 
Mrs.  saddle-horse, 
Knox    Taylor, 
Davis    in    the 


as 
th     her     favorite 
impersonating      Sarah 
who    wedded   Jefferson 
face    of    her    stern    fa- 
ther's   absolute    prohibition.      In    the 
sad    end.      They     left    Louisville    by  Fortnightly  Club's  tour  of  Vincennes, 
one  of  the  fine  steamboats  then  ply-  St°l>   No.    :!0    is   at   a    boulder    which 
ing   the  Ohio  and   Mississippi,  bound   was    once    a    favorite    of    the    young 

couple,  when  they  took  long  horse- 
back rides  into  the  country.  They 
were  often  observed  together  at  this 
boulder  by  Jeremiah  Donovan,  who 
afterward  for  the  sake  of  its  asso- 
ciation had  the  rock  removed  to 
what  was  then  the  lawn  of  his  home 
In  the  city  of  Vincennes,  a  spot 
where  it  remains  today. 
•     •     • 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Taylor's 
first  opposition  to  the  suit  of  Davis, 
then  a  junior  subaltern,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  did  apt  wisli  his  idol- 
ized daughter  to  marry  a  soldier, 
knowing  so  well  as  he  did  the  in- 
evitable privations  of  army  life,  but 
an  Incident  occurring  some  time 
later  aroused  still  more  hutly  the 
ire  of  the  general  toward  the  lieu- 
tenant, A  certain  court  martial  had 
been  called,  when  one  of  the  broth- 
er-officers   who   had    been   ordered   to 


for  the  Davis  plantation,  'Hurricane 
near  the  city  of  Natchez,  where  the 
bridegroom's  brother  had  given  the 
pair  another  estate  known  as  "Brier- 
field."  expecting  him  to  enter  upon 
the  life  of  a  cotton  planter.  Here 
the  first  weeks  of  wedded  life  were 
spent,  but  the  chills-and-fever  season 
was  at  hand,  and  to  escape  the 
miasma  that  rose  from  the  lowlands 
they  hurried  to  higher  ground  In 
Louisiana,  tho  home  of  Davis'  sister, 
near  the  old  town  of  Bayou  Sara, 
now  St.  Francisvllle. 

The  young  couple  had  not  become,, 
acclimated,  however,  and  both  we.  e 
stricken  with  the  malarial  fever,,' 
commonly  called  "dengue"  in  that  lo- 
cality. Little  hope  was  felt  for  the 
life  of  either,  and  to  keep  each  from 
knowing  the  critical  condition  of  the 
other  they  were  placed  in  separate 
rooms.  It  is  told  that  one  Septem- 
ber night  Davig  roused  from  delirium 
and  heard  the  faint  voice  of  his  dar- 
ling Sally  singing  a  favorite  song  of 
the  day,  "Fairy  Bell"  (found  In  old 
bound  volumes  of  music  here  in  In- 
diana). The  strains  were  b:i:  ly 
audible,  but  the  fond  lover-husband 
despite  his  weakened  physical  condi- 
tion managed  to  creep  to  the  bedside 
of  his  dving  hride.    When  he  reached 


her  the  song  was  hushed,  and  only 
the  mocking  birds  in  the  live-oak 
trees  outside  warbled  their  melodies 

For  weeks   Davis  himself   lingered 

in  the  shadow  of  death' and  only  an 

!  autumn    sea    voyage    to    Cuba    In    i 

\  sailing      vessel      restored      him        to 

health.      Afterward,    leaving     behind 

I  him    the    grave   of    his    three-month.    lc,~ 

bride,   he  entered   upon  a   legislative    ''' 

career,   and    it    was    not    until   years  un 

later,    when    the    struggle    of    Texas  Po 

for     Independence     had    drawn     the  Mr; 

United  States   Into  war  with   Mexico  Cd 

that    ho    again    came    face     to    face  ills 

with    his    unforgiving    father-in-law.   u:s 

"Old  Rough-and-Ready"  had  never  th 
pardoned  his  disobedient  daughter,  vit 
yet  his  rigid  sense,  of  honor  and  :"" 
justice  vindicated  Davis  at  Buena  ain 
Vista,  The  gallantry  of  the  Missis- 
sippi volunteers  headed  by  Davis  re 
undoubtedly  turned  Into  victory  the  »vfc 
tide  of  what  at  first  had  se-emeci  e  It 
certain  defeat  for  the  American  om 
forces.  Fighting  against  terrific  vaj 
odds,  Davis  hurled  blow  after  blow  )nu 
against  the  flank  of  the  enemy  until  ck' 
their  line  was  broken,  in  the  heat  itei 
of  conflict  he  was  so  severely  anil 
wounded  that  Taylor,  as  his  superior  ol 
officer,  insisted  upon  his  return  tu 
the   states   on    furlough.  ;(ei 

Davis  was  accorded  full  meed  ol  f 01- 
offlcial  and  popular  praise  for  hisjeys 
decisive  victory  and  Zachary  Taylor  |ueh 
became  a  national  idol,  riding  in  |.esc 
triumph    into    the    highest    office    in    f0i 

the  land,  chosen  by  a  party  to  who:  en, 
political  principles  he  iiad  neve: 
subscribed.  It  cannot  bo  galnsak.vjs 
that  in  their  meeting  on  the  battl<n,r' 
field  all  personal  hostility  between^ 
Taylor  and  Davis  was  forgotten.  Inreu 
that  heroic  charge  at  Buena  Vl.st..ro. 
there  came  to  its  end  a  feud  tha  thi 
had  caused  an  elopement  and  nnDle 
estrangement  that  not  even  death  ,\ 
had    oeen   able    to   heal. 

So    much,     then,    of      romance      in„... 
retrospect    called  "up     by     the     Vin-.u 
cennes  pageant  of  102G.  . 

"They    all    are     gone — gone — gor.>  ? 
adown  the  years,"  yet  to  those   whcn;] 
witnessed    the    living    picture    of    .,    , 
midsummer's    day    and    looked     upoi.', 
the    "Jefferson    Davis   Boulder,"    ih, 
story    will     ever     live     of     a     nob;  e: 
woman's    fidelity    even    to    her    earl    ,lt; 
grave;  of  the  vicissitudes,  the  trial:'""" 
and  struggles  that  followed  the  mai.V< 
of  her  choice;  while  ever  in   the  dl>  .'' 
background    must    rise    the    shadow),'?! 
I  outline   of   two   titanic   wars. 
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125  FEET  TO  GO. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  at  Fairview  has  been 
erected  to  the  height  of  2J.6  feet.  Completed  it  will  be 
351  feet  high.  Work  was  suspended  last  June  because 
of  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  further  construction.  Fin- 
ished, the  monument  will  be  a  memorial  of  a  great  Ken- 
tuckian.  Incomplete,  the  shaft  is  a  reproach  to  those 
who  honor  the  Confederacy  but  have  withheld  their 
(jnota  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  memorial  of  its  War 
President. 

General  Haldeman  is  not  discouraged.  He  is  giving 
his  best  in  thought  and  enthusiasm  to  new  plana  for 
n-jsing  the  money  for  the  completion  of  the  memorial. 
He  has  interested  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  a  campaign  will  soon  be  launched  for  subscriptions 
to  the  fund.  The  sum  needed  is  $30,000.  It  ia  but>a 
pittance  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  pride 
taken  by  Kentuckians  in  the  heroic  qualities  shown  by 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  men  in  gray  who  fought  for 
the  Lost  Cause.  Kentucky  may  later  receive  subscrip- 
tions from  the  other  Southern  States,  gut,  as  General 
Haldeman  says*  Kentucky  must  show  the  proper  degree 
of  pride  ip  giving  before  calling  on  other  states  for  gen- 
erosity. 

.Kentucky  was  the  mother  of  the  leaders  of  the  North 
and  the  South  in  the  days  of  civil  strife.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  Kentuckian,  was  President  of  the  United  States 
[when  Jeffebson  Davis  was  the  chief  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  memory  of'LiNcoLN  has  been  honored 
by  Americans,  North  and  South.  The  old  Lincoln  farm 
has  become  a  sbrine  for  patriots.  The  old  cabin  has 
become  a  jewel  in  a  noble  setting  of  costly  marble.  The 
Davis  monument  would  be  the  tallest  structure  pf  its 
kind'  in  the  South.  It  would  recall  the  days  whose  bit- 
terness has  departed  and  whose  glory  remains  as  a 
precious  heritage.  , 

The  comp^tion  of  the  obelisk  will  form  an  objective 
for  a  system  of  roads  that  will  open  up  new  areas  in 
Kentucky-  So  a  project  of  sentiment  has  utilitarian 
aspects,  also.    ...  ...    . 


!IAL  HOME 
OPEN  10  PUBLIC 


Exact  Reproduction  of  Dwell- 
ing of  Confederate  Leader 
Is  Completed         *n 

HOPKINSVILLE,  Ky„  Oct.  18.— 
(Special)  —  The  Jefferson  Davis 
Home,  as  near  as  possible  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  house  in  which  Jefferson 
Davis  was  born  at  Fairview,  Is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Memorial  park  and  it  will  be  form- 
ally opened  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  tomorrow  afternoon,  from  2  to 
6  o'clock.  It  is  expected  that  a  great 
ierowd  will  be  on  hand,  for  wh:ie 
there  will  be  no  set  program,  the 
Interest  In  tin  park  is  such,  and  it 
has  proven  su  :h  a  strong  attraction 
tor  visitors  and  tourists,  that  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  It  is  always  wel- 
come. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  part,  if  not 
Ml.  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial 
teommission  which  was  appointed  by 
Bov.  Fields  after  the  park  was  form- 


ally taken  over  by  the  State  of  Ken-; 
tucky    for    permanent    maintenance,1 
will    be    in      attendance    also.      This 
board  consists  of  Gen.  W.  B.  Halde- 
man,  of   Louisville,   president    Jud«t 
Shackelford     Miller,     of     Louisville 
vice-president;   Mrs.   John   Woodbury, 
of    Louisville,    secretary:    Mrs.     Roj  ' 
W.      McKinney,     of     Paducah;     Mrs.1 
Harry  McCarty,  of  Nicholasville;  Col. 
Robert   J.      McBryde.      of   Louisville:  j 
and   Eustace    L.    Williams,    of   Louis- 
ville.      This    commission    has    entire 
charge    of    the    memorial    park,    with, 
power   to     make     improvements   and 
pass  regulation  for  its  use  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Home  is  a  re- 
plica as  near  as  possible  of  the  DavK 
home.  The  front  of  the  structure  Ik] 
the  same  as  the  Davis  home,  com- 
posed of  two  rooms  with  passageway 
between.  The  original  Davis  honu 
was  built  of  logs  and  had  a  "stack" 
chimney  of  wood  and  mortar.  Lat»;i' 
the  house  was  weatherboarded  and 
chimneys  of  stone  replaced  those  oi 
the   less   durable    construction. 

In  the  house  now  built  this  latter 
type  of  construction  has  been  fol- 
lowed, even  to  the  stone  chimneys 
and  the  large  open  fireplaces  which 
will  give  heat.  In  the  rear  of  thesi 
rooms  are  five  nice  cozy  rooms  for 
the.  groundkeeper  and  his  family. 
these  being  modern  in  arrangement, 
and  heated  with  a  furnace. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Davis 
home  does  not  stop  with  the  building, 
but  the  fence  about  it,  and  even  the 
old  time  stile  block  which  answered 
instead  of  a  gate,  has  been  repro- 
duced as  nearly  identical  with  the 
original   yard   protection   as   possible. 

The  Jeffers«n  Davis  Home  is 
placed  in  the  most  beautiful  part  oi 
the  grove  of  towering  forest  tree: 
which  surrounds  the  eminence  at  thi 
rear  of  the  nineteen  acre  tract  In- 
cluded in  the  park.  These  stately 
oaks  are  valued  above  price  and  dj 
skilful  wjrk  the  house  was  locate! 
as  desired  and  yet  without  having  to 
cut  down  or  mar  any  of  these  tree3. 

The  front  rooms  of  the  building 
will  be  furnished  with  ante-bellum 
furniture,  donations  of  which  hav. 
been  asked  and  several  pieces  havi 
already  been  given.  Relics  of  his- 
toric value  to  the  Southern  cause  wiP 
also  be  gathered  and  placed  in  dis- 
play cases  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. Provision  Is  also  made  in  tht 
building  for  a  rest  room  for  visitors 
'and  also  a  dining  room  where  the\ 
'may  be  served  meals  at  a  reasonable 
charge. 

The  work  of  Improving  the ,  par). 
in  general  has  progressed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  those  w*ho  visit 
it  tomorrow  will  not  only  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  new  building  but  also  in 
the  beauty  of  th«j  entire  tract. 


Where  Jeife^son  Davis  |_ived 

Beauvoir,.  the  former  home  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
stands  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  between 
Biloxl  and  Gulfport,  Miss,,  on  which  a  $2,000,000 
hotel  backed  by  Chicago  capital,  will  be  built. 
Ben  H.  Marshall,  formerly  of  Marshall  and  Fox, 
who  designed  the  Drake,  Blackstone  and  Edge- 
water  peach 'hotels  In  Chicago,  will  be  architect 
and  part  owner  of  the  new  hostelry  which  .will 
open  January  1,  1927. 

The  hotel  will  be  part  of  extensive  develop- 
ment plans  which,  It  Is  believed,  will  make  the 
Mississippi  gulf  coast  a  favorite  winter  play- 
ground for  Chicago,  and  the  Middle  West.  With 
the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Is- 
land line  r,unnln§  between  Jackson  and  Gulf- 
port,  Miss^  the  Illinois  Central,  as/4  "United 
States  Senator  Pat  Harrison  said  in  a  recent 
address  at  GulfpQrt,  "will  link  with  bonds  of 
steel  and  friendship  the  homes  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln q,nd.  Jefferson  Davis." 

The  old  home  of  the  man  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War  is 
now  "a/  part  of  the  Home  for  Confederate  Vet- 
erans maintained  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Overlooking  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  It  stands  today  under  its  pines  and 
moss-draped  live  oaks  just  as  it  did  when  Jeffer- 
son Davis  bought  it  in  1880.  Here  with  his 
wife  and  Winnie  Davis,  his  daughter,  he  lived 
until  his  death  p.nd  here  he  wrote  his  memoirs. 
His  estate  originally  Included  nearly  a  thousand 
acres  and  the  Chicago  company  has  acquired 
100  acres  of  this  land  as  the  site  for  its'  hotel 
with  golf  course,  yachting  club  and  other  re- 
creation facilities. 

A  $2,000,000  seawall  being  built  along  the 
26  miles  of  continuous  bathing  beaches  between 
Biloxl  and  Pass  Christian  will  pass  the  old 
Davis  estate  and  on  the  fllled-in  land  back  of 
it  will  be  a  twin  concrete  motor  boulevard  with 
parked  space  In  the  center  beautified  with  flow- 
ers and  palm  trees.        * 


JEFFERSON    DAVIS 


Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky 
in  1808.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  entered  St.  Thomas'  College, 
at  Springfield,  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  two  years.  While 
returning  home  he  met  with  Albert  Sydney  Johnstone, 
a  young  law  student  in  Transylvania  University;  Johnstone 
persuaded   him   to   enter   Transylvania. 

In  October  1821,  the  14-year-old  boy,  Jefferson  Davis 
arrived  in  Lexington  and  matriculated  in  the  Academic 
Department  of  Transylvania  University.  The  University 
at  this  time  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  career,  being  the  cen- 
ter of  learning  for  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  His  favor- 
ite professor  was  Robert  H.  Bishop,  afterwards  president 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.  His  fellow  students 
included  David  Rice  Atchison,  George  Wallace  Jones,  Gus- 
tavus  A.  Henry,  Belvard  J.  Peters,  S.  W.  Downs,  E.  A. 
Hannegan,  and  the  later  Governor  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
all  subsequently  in  Congress  or  on  the  bench.  While  in 
Lexington  he  boarded  with  Mr.  Ficklin,  postmaster  of 
the  town.  The  house  is  on  the  corner  of  Limestone  and 
High  streets,  and  is  still  standing.  Here  Davis  spent  three 
of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  good  student, 


always  polite  and  respectful.  After  three  years  here  he 
passed  examinations  for  entrance  into  the  senior  class,  but 
was  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  later  received  an  appointment  to  West  Point  Military 
Academy  and  entered  that  institution  September  1,  1824. 
While  there  he  was  brought  into  immediate  association 
with  a  remarkable  group  of  men,  including  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Leonidas  P-olk,  Albert  Sydney  Johnstone  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnstone.  He  was  held  in  such  esteem  at  Transylvania 
University,  that  after  he  had  entered  West  Point,  a 
Transylvania  student  gave  a  toast  at  a  banquet  to  the 
success  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  West  Point.  He  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1828. 

Later  he  was  stationed  in  Kentucky  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army.  While  here,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  K. 
Taylor,  daughter  of  President  Taylor.  She  died  the  same 
year. 

He  was  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  in  1845.  In  the- 
following  year  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  served  in  several  important  battles  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Buena  Vista.  From  1S47  to  1851  he  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Then  from  1853 
to  1857  he  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Pierce's 
cabinet.  Then  he  became  a  senator  again  and  continued 
as  such  until  he  bade  the  senators  farewell  in  a  speech 
that  has  made  him  famous  as  an  orator.  Four  weeks  later 
he  was  inaugurated  provisional  president  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States.  On  February  22,  1862,  he  was  elected  permanent 
president  and  settled  himself  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  during  the  entire  war  period, 
President  Davis  was  arrested  in  Irvinville,  Georgia,  on  May 
10,  1SG5,  and  for  the  next  two  years  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Fortress  Monroe.  He  died  in  New  Orleans  December  6, 
1889,  and  was  buried  there.  The  body  was  later  moved 
to  Richmond. 

The  pages  of  his  public  and  private  life  have  no  blot, 
they  form  an  honorable  record  of  a  great  man. 


-     __ — . — _ _  r -r— 

Houses  Memorials  of  Southern  Cause         d- 


In  This  Imposing  Mansion  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Distinguished  by  Doric 
Columns  and  a  Wide  Portico,  Jefferson  Davis  Had  His  Private  and 
Official  Residence  During  the  Days  of  1861  to  1365  as  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  Picture  of  Mr.  Davis  Is  From  a  Painting 
Now   Hanging    In   the   Westmoreland   Club   at    Richmond. 


'White  House  of  tlie  Confederacy' 
Extends  Its  Welcome  to  Nation 


NPlan  Started  to  Restore  Rooms  as  They  Were  During 

Occupancy  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  to  House 

Relics  in  Museum  in  New  Annex 


Special  to  The  Cuuistian  Science  Monitor 
RICHMOND,  Va.— Efforts  are  be- 
ing fostered  to  refurnish  with  origi- 
nal pieces  the  Confederate  Museum 
at  Richmond,  the  home  for  four  years 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  first  and  only 
president  of  the  Confederacy.  Here 
the  most  valued  relics  of  the  south- 
ern cause  are  stored,  contributed  "by 
all  the  states  that  cast  their  lot  with 
the  South  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
sixties. 

The  museum  is  just  off  Richmond's 

great  commercial  thoroughfare,  Broad 

Street.    It  is  located  at  the  corner  of 

Twelfth  and  Clay  Streets,  diagonally 

across  from  the  site  of  the  home  of 

Alexander  Stephens,  and  on  the  brow 

of  one  of  the  seven  hills  upon  which 

Richmond,  like  Rome  of  old,  is  built. 

The    house,    which    is    one    of    the 

most   beautiful,   old   or  newr,   in  the 

city,   was    constructed    by    Dr.    John 

Brockenbrough  in  1818,  and  was  used 

I  as    a    private    residence    until    1861, 

|  when  Lewis  Crenshaw,  the  then  own- 

1  er,  transferred  it  to  the  city  of  Rich- 


mond for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  The  city  furnished  it, 
and  offered  it  to  President  Davis,  but 
he  declined  to  accept  so  magnani- 
mous a  gift.  The  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment then  rented  it  to  be  used  as 
the  executive  mansion  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America. 

Private  and  Official  Residence 
President  Davis  lived  in  this  house 
with  his  family  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  war,  using  the  building 
both  in  a  private  and  official  capacity. 
The  present  "Mississippi  Room"  was 
his  study,  in  which  he  often  held 
important  conferences  with  his 
leaders  This  house'  reaiained  his 
home  until  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond by  the  Confederate  forces. 

It    is   the   plan   of  those   interested 
in  the  museum  to  build  an  annex  in 
I  which  to  store  the  vast  collection  of  \ 
|  valuable   Americana   there   now,   and 
I  to   furnish    the    residence   as    far    as 
I  possible   in    original    style,    much    of 
r  the    furnishings    used    by   Mr.    Davis 
and  his  family  being  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Virginia  Antiquities,  and 
..  ......  j — ■ .  .  i  • 


missing  pieces  necessary  to  com- 

e   the  arrangement  and    provide 

exact  reproduction  of  the  interior 

it  appeared  during  1861-1866  being 

adily  obtained. 

The  principal  beauty  of  the  build- 
g  is  its  great  portico,  with  its 
'oric  columns,  which  opens  upon 
grassy  lawn.  Upon  this  lawn 
I rests  the  propeller  shaft  of  the 
ffamous  Confederate  cruiser  Merri- 
mac,  and  surrounding  it  in  manifold, 
'loops  is  the  anchor  chain  of  the 
Cumberland. 

Welcomed  With  Hospitality 
Visitors  to  the  White  House  of 
the  Confederacy  are  many,  and  the 
charm  and  cordiality  with  which 
they  are  greeted  well  represents  the 
South's  famous  hospitality.  Miss 
Susan  B.  Harrison,  the  house  re- 
gent, personally  receives  the  inquir- 
ing, and  makes  the  stranger  wel- 
come. She  possesses  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation concerning  things  in  the 
museum  and  tire  plan  in  the  thoughts 
Of  patriotic  southern  women  who 
were  inspired  to  assemble  this  great  | 
.memorial.  \ 

On   the   morning  of  April.  3,   1865, 
Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  In  command  of ! 
the  United  States  troops,  upon  enter-  J 
ing    the    city,   made    this    house    his ' 
headquarters.    It  was  thus  occupied 
by    the    United    States    Government 
during  the   five   years   Virginia    was 
under  military  rule.    In  the  present 
"Georgia  room,"  a  day  or  two  after 
the   evacuation,    Mr.    Davis    was    re- 
ceived.   He   was   in   the   city   only  a 
few  hours. 

When  at  last  the  military  was  re- 
moved and  the  building  vacated,  the 
city  of  Richmond  again  took  pos- 
session.    It    was    used    as    a    public 


school  for  more  than  20  years.  War 
had  left  its  imprint  on  the  building, 
and  its  uses  as  a  school  did  almost 
as  much  damage.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  the  people,  and  partic- 
ularly the  women,  saw  the  "White 
House  of  the  Confederacy"  rapidly 
falling   into  decay. 

Move  Made  for  Restoration 

A  mass  meeting  was  called  to  take 
steps  for  its  restoration.  A  society 
was  formed,  which  was  called  "The 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  So- 
ciety." The  first  act  of  this  society 
was  to  petition  the  city  of  Richmond 
to  place  the  building  in  its  hands, 
to  be  used  as  a  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  a  museum  for  the 
housing  of  Confederate  relics. 

Widespread  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  by  the  announcement  of  this 
plan.  With  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble the  city,  acting  through  its  coun- 
cil of  aldermen,  made  out  the  deed 
of  conveyance,  .which  was  promptly 
ratified  by  the  then  Mayor  of  Rich- 
mond, J.  Taylor  Bllerson.  But  (here 
were  still  some  legal  points  to  be 
considered.  Another  site  had  to  be 
chosen  and  an  adequate  school- 
house  constructed  before  the  city 
could  give  possession.  It  was,  how- 
ever, formally  turned  over  to  the 
society  in  1890,  and  accepted  by  the 
society's  chairman,  Col.  John  B.  Cary 
of  Richmond. 

The  property  was  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  extreme  dilapidation.  To 
raise  the  needed  funds  for  its  resto- 
ration it  was  decided  to  hold  a  "Me- 
morial Bazaar"  in  Richmond  for  the 
joint  benefit  of  the  proposed  museum 
and  the  monument  to  the  private 
soldier  and  sailor.  All  through  the 
South  the  plan  for  the  memorial  and 
bazaar  was  heartily  indorsed. 

Donations  of  every  kind  began  to 
pour  in.  Each  of  the  Confederate, 
states  was  represented  by  a  booth 
carrying  the  name,  shield  and  flag  of 
that  state.  The  sum  realized  was 
$31,400.  Half  of  this  was  given  to 
complete  the  monument  to  the  pri- 
vate soldier  and  sailor,  now  stand- 
ing on  Libby  Hill.  The  other  half 
went  to  the  museum. 

The  entire  building  was  made  fire- 
proof. In  ^very  particular  the  old 
house  in  its  entirety  was  preserved, 
the  woodwork,  replaced  by  iron,  be- 
ing used  for  souvenirs.  It  was  de- 
clared ready  for  occupancy  late  in 
1895.  On  Feb.  22,  1896,  the  dedica- 
tion service  was  held,  following 
which  the  museum  was  formally 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Rapidly  the  memorials  were  gath- 
ered from  each  state  and  placed  in 
their  several  rooms.  From  start  to 
finish  the  work  has  been  a  free-will 
offering.  The  treasury  had  been 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  restoration 
of  the  building.  Current  expenses 
were  met  only  by  the  strictest  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  past  33  years  much  has 
been  accomplished.  The  museum  is 
free  from  debt  and  is  now  widely 
known.  The  society  is  a  self-perpet- 
uating  body,  and  is  established  on  a 
firm  financial  basis  through  an  ade- 
quate endowment  fund. 
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VARINA  HOWELL-for  me,  she  was 
the  rose  of  Mississippi — was  born 
in  Natchez  in  the  May  of  1826. 
The  Howells  were  Scots  and  Welsh 
and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Irishman,  James  Kempe.  The 
Kempes  had  settled  in  Virginia  be- 
fore 1640,  but  James  removed 
with  his  young  wife  to  the  Missis- 
sippi territory,  and  there  he 
fought  under  Andrew  Jackson. 
His  third  daughter,  Margaret 
Louisa,  married  William  Burr 
Howell  —  she  was  a  great 
beauty  and  Howell  was  hand- 
somely blond  and  tall  in  the 
tradition  of  his  blood — and  they 
settled  in  Natchez.  Before  his 
marriage,  Joseph  Davis,  Jeffer- 
son Davis'  elder  brother,  had 
tried  to  persuade  Howell  to  buy 
land  on  the  river  forty  miles  below 
the  town,  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottom 
near  The  Hurricane,  a  Davis  plantation, 
but  William  Howell  preferred  the  lands 
near  Natchez.  His  house  was  a  large  rambling 
dwelling,  white  on  the  high  eroded  bluff,  called 
The  Briers — a  tangle  of  Cherokee  roses  and 
bamboo  bound  together  the  magnolias  and  oak  trees  and 
pines  that  surrounded  it.  The  bluff  was  very  high  there; 
it  fell  away  in  almost  perpendicular  red  walls  to  little  val- 
leys magnificent  with  uncut  woods,  bayous  worn  by  floods 
sweeping  Jar  back  into  the  low  tablelands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

William  Howell  was  not  a  orovident  planter;  but  then 
neither  was  he  above  the  help  of  houses,  families,  intimate 
to  him ;  and  he  lived  in  a  region  and  times  of  extraordinary 
plenty.  His  first  child  was  a  son,  Joseph;  a  trip  into  the 
North  was  advised  in  the  interest  of  the  infant's  health; 
and  the  Howells  visited  Jefferson  Davis  at  West  Point. 
Jefferson  was  then  eighteen,  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  he  was  impressed  by  Mrs.  Howell's  charm.  It 
was  after  that  Varina— Varina  Anne  Banks  Howell — was 
born,  and  a  black  slave  held  her— her  long  white  embroid- 
ered robe  reached  to  the  floor— for  christening  in  the  Old 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  She  became  a  vivid  and  strong 
little  girl  and  played  freely  with  Joseph  and  subsequent 


smaller   brothers   and   sisters   in    the    dry 
bayous   near   the  river.    She   slid    and 
rolled   down    steep   declines   smooth- 
carpeted  with  pine  needles  and  mag- 
nolia leaves,  and   in  the  bottoms 
engaged  in  robust  games  and  ven- 
tures. 

Varina's    childhood  — the   influ- 
ences and  surroundings  of  her 
earliest  impressionable  years — 
was  set  in  a  vast  and  solemn 
land;  the  somber  immensity 
of  the  Mississippi  River  swept 
between  sheer  irregular  bluffs 
and  dark  forests,  impenetrable 
swamps,    hung   with    Spanish 
moss.     Natchez  on   the   bluff, 
tranquil  and  deep  in  trees  on  a 
wide  green  esplanade,  was  con- 
stantly filled  with   the   carriages 
and  horses  of   planters,    ladies   in 
rose-colored  muslinsand  gentlemen  in 
white 


acheval, 
bearing 
themselves 
Was  si  with  a  careless 
elegance. 
They  dressed  carelessly 
and  lounged  in  an  inso- 
lence of  pride  on  the  high 
Spanish  pommels  of  their 
saddles.  There  were  six 
streets  leading  from  the 
blufl,  seven  lying  parallel 
to  the  river  intercepted 
them,  and  the  Mansion 
House,  the  principal 
blocks,  were  built  of  brick. 
Varina's  freedom  of  ex- 
treme youth  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  education. 
She  attended  two  terms  at 
Madame  Greenland's 
school  for  young  ladies  in 
Philadelphia  and  then 
came    under   the   private 
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Davis'  House   at  Beauvoir,  Mississippi.      In   Insert  -  M rs.  Jefferson   Davis,  From    an   Early 
Photograph  Now  in   the  Possession   of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


instruction  of  a  tutor,  Judge  George  Winchester.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  formal  instruction,  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Kempe,  repeated  for  her  the  heroic  episodes  of  her  grand- 
father's life  in  an  earlier  day — stories  of  General  Jackson 
and  Thomas  Hinds,  who  led  Jackson's  cavalry  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Kempe,  as  well,  made  Varina 
familiar  with  the  traditions  of  her  family  in  Virginia,  in 
Prince  William  County.  Her  time  then —  she  was  perhaps 
sixteen — was  filled  with  study  and  a  companionship  appro- 
priate to  the  daughter  of  the  dominating  planter  class. 
Judge  Winchester,  who  had  come  to  the  deep  South  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  a  learned  jurist;  and  in  his 
charge,  Varina  wrote,  she  studied  hard  to  finish  a  course 
in  the  classics  before  her  seventeenth  year.  At  that  age,  in 
that  society,  she  was  considered  old  enough  to  put  on  long 
dresses  and  do  up  her  hair,  to  appear  at  balls  and  supper 
parties. 

She  went,  when  she  was  seventeen,  to  a  long  party  at  the 
Davis  plantation,  The  Hurricane.  Varina  was,  at  that  time, 
mature  in  appearance,  a  seductive  girl  with  the  dark  color- 
ing of  the  Kempes.  Her  skin  was  ivory,  pale  like  a  tea  rose, 
her  eyes  were  dark  and  her  features  softly  curved;  she  had 
full,  vividly  red  lips  and 
beautiful  teeth.  She  was 
vigorously  graceful;  al- 
ready she  owned  the  bear- 
ing that  later  grew  into 
what  was  currently  de- 
scribed as  a  haughtiness  of 
manner.  However,  she  was 
highly  animated.  Varina 
laughed  a  great  deal  and 
delicate  flushes  of  color 
rose  easily  into  the  pale- 
ness of  her  cheeks.  She 
followed  with  intense  in- 
terest the  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  her  visit  to  The 
Hurricane — a  number  of 
seamstresses,  hired  for  the 
occasion,  were  active  in 
the  sewing  room,  a  multi- 
plication of  maids  was 
kept  busy. 

She  went,  finally,  under 
the  care  of  Judge  Winches- 
ter, on  the  steamboat  Mag- 
nolia, one  of  the  most 
palatial  boats  of  that  era. 
The  steamboats  of  that 
time,  she  found,  were  lit- 
erally floating  palaces  of 
ease  and  luxury.  They 
were  larger  than  now  and 
she  had  never  seen  any 
hotel  where  food  was  so 
exquisitely  prepared. 
Fresh  fruits  and  most  beautiful  flowers  were  sent  to  the 
captain  at  almost  every  stopping  place  by  the  planters, 
to  whom  the  boat  meant  ice,  new  books  and  every  other 
luxury  New  Orleans  could  afford.  This  fell  at  Christmas- 
time. Varina  stopped  first  at  Diamond  Place,  Mrs.  David 
McCaleb's  plantation  thirteen  miles  north  of  The  Hurri- 
cane, and  the  house  was  green  with  great  clusters  of  holly 
and  mistletoe  gathered  from  the  trees  along  the  river. 
Mrs.  McCaleb  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Davis. 
The  day  after  their  arrival  Judge  Winchester  returned 
to  Natchez.  He  left  her  reluctantly — Winchester  was  un- 
married— and  with  the  caution  that  she  was  not  to  fall  in 
love. 

There  was,  for  the  moment,  a  question  of  Varina's 
remaining  at  Diamond  Place  for  the  holiday  season; 
and,  while  this  was  being  discussed,  a  handsome  and 
distinguished-appearing  gentleman  arrived  on  horse.  He 
was,  Varina  was  informed,  Jefferson  Davis,  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis'  younger  brother,  and  he  bore  a  message  that 
nothing  must  be  allowed  to  stop  her  journey  to  The  Hur- 
ricane. In  addition  she  learned  that  he  was  hurrying  to 
a  political  meeting  at  Vicksburg.  Jefferson,  Mr.  McCaleb 
assured  Varina,  was  a  man  of  highly  elevated  qualities. 
She  wrote  to  her  mother: 

Today  Uncle  Joe  sent  by  his  younger  brother— did  you  know 
that  he  had  one?— an  urgent  invitation  for  me  to  go  at  once  to 
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The  Hurricane.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  old  or  young.  He  looks  both  at 
times;  but  I  believe  he  is  old,  for 
from  what  I  hear,  he  is  only  two 
years  younger  than  you  are.  He 
impresses  me  as  a  remarkable  kind 
of  man,  but  of  uncertain  temper, 
and  has  a  way  of  taking  for 
granted  everybody  agrees  with 
him  when  he  expresses  an  opinion 
that  offends  me;  yet  he  is  most 
agreeable  and  has  a  peculiarly 
sweet  voice  and  a  winning  manner 
of  asserting  himself.  In  fact  he  is 
the  kind  of  person  1  should  expect 
to  rescue  me  from  a  mad  dog  at 
any  risk,  but  to  insist  upon  a  sto- 
ical indifference  to  fright  after- 
ward. I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
like  him  as  I  do  his  brother  Joe. 
Would  you  believe  it,  he  is  refined 
and  cultivated,  and  yet  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

The  day  following,  a  Miss 
Mary  Bradford,  with  a  man- 
servant, rode  up  to  Diamond 
Place  to  conduct  Varina  to  her 
destination.  The  servant  led  a 
noble  horse — one  of  the  finest 

in  the  celebrated  Davis  stables — with  a  sidesaddle  and 
complete  riding  habit.  There  was  a  family  carriage  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  bays  to  fetch  Varina's  bags;  and  "all  in  blue 
unclouded  weather,"  she  remembered,  "we  rode  over  the 
rustling  leaves  through  the  thick  trees  to  The  Hurricane." 
She  rode  gay  and  free  through  the  whispering  leaves,  under 
the  shade  of  massive  trees,  calling  in  a  young  clear 
voice  to  Miss  Bradford,  accompanied  by 
the  carriage  bearing  her  virginal  finery, 
her  crinolines  and  bracelets  and  rib- 
bons and  colognes. 

It  is  difficult  to  dwell 
Varina  Howell's  girlhood — i 
reality,  it  is  impossible  to  con 
sider  any  stage  of  her  active 
being  aside  from  politics. 
Fortunately,  the  politics 
that  so  closely  surrounded 
and  influenced  her  was  far 
more  vital  and  engaging, 
intensely  more  personal, 
than  what  later  it  became. 
When  Varina  wrote, 
amazed,  to  her  mother 
that  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
was  refined  and  cultivated, 
was  yet  a  Democrat,  she 
simply  expressed  the  feeling 
of  the  whole  Whig  aristoc- 
racy of  planters.  There 
was,  then,  no  actual  intima- 
tion of  the  War  for  Secession, 
no  general  consciousness  in  the 
deep  South  of  the  approaching  at- 
tempt at  separation  from  the  Union; 
the  planters,  quite  differently,  after 
long  and  practically  unbroken  control  of 
the  Government,  regarded  themselves,  their 
interests  and  lands,  as  indispensable,  the 
major  part  of  the  United  States.  They  would  not  have 
believed  the  nation  could  continue  without  them.  With 
practically  no  exception,  the  planters  of  Mississippi  were 
Whigs;  their  paper,  the  National  Intelligencer,  was  edited 
by  a  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Seton,  both  strong  Federalists— 
the  earlier  Federal  Party  had  become  Whig— and  only 
the  poor  and  the  inconsiderable  upheld  Mr.  Jefferson's 
principles.  Varina  had  heard  nothing  but  a  violent  de- 
nunciation of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  his  rabble;  the 
general  opinions  of  Andrew  Jackson  she  was  familiar  with 
were  hardly  more  favorable. 

The  Democrats  were  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  ladies  of 
Mississippi;  even  at  the  height  of  General  Jackson's 
popularity  in  the  district  of  Natchez,  after  his  triumph 
at  New  Orleans,  feminine  opinion  and  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Winchester  and  of  the  brilliant  young  Mr.  Prentiss 
kept  the  Whigs  firm  in  command.  The  further  truth  was 
that  Virginia,  the  ideals  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  lost 
their  power  over  the  South;  the  feeling  that  slavery 
would,  at  some  future  time,  be  ended  had  changed  to  the 
realization  that  slaves  were  grown  too  valuable  for  sur- 
render. The  Whigs,  the  traditionally  aristocratic  party, 
still,  in  Varina's  eyes,  supported  that  self-evident  fact. 
But  Jefferson  Davis,  practically  alone  in  his  class,  had 
foreseen  that  ultimately  the  Democrats  must  represent 
his  necessities  and  beliefs  and  he  had  attached  himself  to 
the  increasing  political  stature  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 


The  Negro  Quarters  on   the  Jefferson  Davis  Plantation 

Mr.  Davis  had  already,  before  Varina  Howell  knew  him, 
been  defeated  for  the  state  legislature.  The  Whigs,  recog- 
nizing his  inherent  ability,  his  resemblance  to  Calhoun,  put 
forward  against  him  their  most  effective  speakers.  He  had, 
however,  equaled  even  Sergeant  Prentiss  in  the  grace  and 
manner  of  his  bearing;  Davis,  it  was  admitted,  had  sur- 
passed him  in  the  logic  and  depth  of  his  argu- 
ment. Jefferson  Davis'  democratic  logic  had 
little  connection  with  the  beginnings,  the 
fundamental  spirit,  of  that  doctrine. 
It  was,  now,  local  to  the  lower  cot- 
ton states— Georgia  and  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  It 
fashioned  Davis'  ideas  pre- 
cisely as  it  had  bred  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  William  Lowndes 
Yancey.  Back  of  it  lay  the 
dramatic  change,  the  im- 
proved machinery,  of  cot- 
ton spinning  —  in  one 
period  of  twelve  years  the 
export  of  cotton  had  risen 
from  two  hundred  thou- 
sand to  forty  million 
pounds.  The  deep  South 
had  grown  immensely 
rich.  The  result  was  evi- 
dent to  Varina,  but,  blinded 
by  prejudice  and  education, 
she  was  unable  to  see  what 
was  clear  to  Mr.  Davis. 


Varina  thought  of  him,  how- 
ever, with  the  very  great  defer- 
ence then  offered  to  any 
superiority  of  years.  She 
thought  about  him,  in  reality, 
very  often  indeed.  He  was  a 
romantic  personage.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Sara 
Knox  Taylor,  he  had  lived  in 
almost  complete  seclusion  for 
eight  years  on  his  plantation, 
Brierfield;  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  company  of  his 
brother  and  to  his  books.  Then 
Jefferson  had  emerged  from  his 
retirement  to  take  his  astonish- 
ing stand  with  the  vile  Demo- 
crats. "Everyone  bows  down 
before  the  younger  brother," 
she  told  herself  after  a  few  days 
at  The  Hurricane.  She  had,  it 
was  plain,  a  great  confidence 
in  her  own  opinions.  Varina 
was,  in  reality,  unusual — a 
combination  of  personal  charm 
and  beauty  and  an  acute  intel- 
ligence. Her  education  had  gone  further  than  was  common 
for  young  ladies  of  birth.  Judge  Winchester  had  early  dis- 
covered that  she  thought  for  herself.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
astonished  when,  reading  aloud  to  Joseph  and  himself,  she 
fluently  translated  Latin  phrases  into  English. 

She  would,  Joseph  Davis  asserted,  take  high  rank  in  the 
world  of  femininity  when  she  blossomed  out  and  came 
thoroughly  to  herself.  Jefferson,  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
made  no  reply,  and  the  elder  added:  "By  Jove,  she  is  as 
beautiful  as  Venus!"  After  a  long  pause  Jefferson  Davis 
said  quietly,  "Yes,  she  is  beautiful  and  has  a  fine  mind." 
Joseph  liked  to  walk  with  her  through  his  beautifully 
planted  grounds.  They  picked  scarlet  camellias— through- 
out her  life  Varina,  whenever  it.  was  possible,  wore  a  scarlet 
camellia  low  in  her  hair— and  he  teased  her  about  her 
friends  the  Whigs.  She  was  never  at  a  loss  to  reply.  There 
were  other  things  in  the  National  Intelligencer  besides  at- 
tacks on  Van  Buren.  Varina  gave  him  the  benefit  of  her 
views  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  Lord  Brougham, 
London— she  had  command  of  a  score  of  worldly  topics. 
Joseph  Davis,  an  old  man,  was  delighted  with  her,  walk- 
ing lightly  by  his  side,  dressed  in  a  "rose-colored  marino 
made  with  a  corded  waist  and  a  full  skirt."  It  was  a  style 
that  set  off  her  strong,  graceful  body  wonderfully  well. 
They  explored  everything  in  the  plantation— the  general- 
store  room,  filled  with  boxes  and  bridles,  saddles  and  guns. 
The  guns,  Varina  commented,  made  the  room  like  the 
arsenal  at  Natchez.  There  were  blankets  and  osenburgs, 
shoes  and  calico  and  pocket  knives  for  the  negroes.  He 
pointed  out  to  her  all  the  aspects  of  his  place.   The  heavy 
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WITNESS  TO  CAPTURE 
OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Vivid  Account  Given  by 
Confederate  Veteran 

BLOWING  ROCK-At  Montezuma, 
25  miles  from  Blowing  Rock,  lives  E 
M.  Luttrell,  wh  ois  'believed  to  be  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  50  picked 
men  who  formed  the  bodyguard  oi 
Jefferson  Davis  in  his  flight  from  the 
Confederate  capital,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lee. 

At  the  least  it  la  believed  safe  to  say 
that  Mr  Luttrell  is  the  only  man  in 
North  Carolina  who  can  relate  an  eye- 
witness story  of  the  dramatic  capture 
of  Davis  at  Irwinville,  Ga. 

"Charlie  Harris  and  I,"  Mr  Luttrell 
begins  his  story,  "enlisted  together  in 
the  31st  Tennessee  Cavalry  fiom  Green 
County,  that  State.  Charlie  and  I  were 
what  you  fellows  in  the  World  War 
would  have  called  buddies,  because  we 
enlisted  together  ar»l  remained  to- 
gether throughout  the  war. 

President's  Bodyguard 

''Our  company  was  among  those 
that  formed  the  President's  bodyguard 
when  he  left  the  capital  and  started 
for  the  Southwest.  By  the  time  we 
reached  Washington,  Ga,  the  guard 
was  composed  of  1000  men  or  more. 
The  President  looked  them  over  and 
decided  that  such  a  guard  was  entire- 
ly too  unwjeldly  for  his  flight,  and 
called  for  50  volunteers  to  go  with  him 
the  rest  of  the  way.  Col  Lubbock  of 
Texas  was  to  be  in  command. 

"Harris  and  I  volunteered,  and  with 
48  others  we  started  on  the  first  day's 
march.  That  night  we  camped  at  Ir- 
winville and  everything  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  xjuiet.  Wa  posted  our  guards 
and  went  to  sleep  with  the  assurance 
that  we  might  continue  the  journey 
the  following  day  unmolested. 

"Harris  and  I  were  among  the  first 
to  awaken  the  next  morning.  While  we 
were  washing  our  faces  and  preparing 
for  breakfast  we  noticed  a  ^whole  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  on  the  hill  opposite  us. 


We  looked  more  closely  and  saw  that 
they  were  Yankees. 

•'  'Get  your  gun,'  I  said  to  Harris. 
'we've  got  a  fight  coming.' 

"But  Col  Luobock  came  along  about 
that  time  and  said,  'Boys,  don't  fire  a 
gun  or  show  any  resistance  of  any 
kind.  They  outnumber  us  so  completely 
that  they  would  kill  every  one  of  us.' 

fWe  took  the  colonel's  advice  and 
waited  until  the  Yankees,  who  proved 
to-be  a  Michigan  regiment,  came  up. 
They  called  upon  us  to  surrender,  and 
as  it  was  useless  for  50  men  to  fight  a 
regiment  we  immediately  laid  down 
our  arms. 

"The  Yankee  colonel  and  his  staff 
went  around  our  camp  and  seemed  to 
be  looking  for  something.  But  they 
said  not  a  word— just  looked  around. 
The  President  was  sitting  in  front  of 
his  tent  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  forehead  resting  in  his  hands. 
He  let  the  Union  men  look  around  lor 
a  while,  but  at  last  he  raised  his 
head. 

"  T  am  the  one  you  are  looking  for, 
I  suppose,'  he  said  to  the  Union  colo- 
nel. 'I  am  Jefferson  Davis.  I  nave 
never  been  afraid  or  ashamed  of  my 
name.' 

"The  Federal  officer  then  put  him 
under  arrest.  Their  colonel  began  ask- 
ing the  rest  of  us  if  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  us.  As  it 
seemed  that  we  could  be  of  no  further 
use  to  the  President,  we  said.  'Why 
not  let  us  go  back  to  Washington,  Ga, 
and   go    home    with   those   men    there?' 

''To  this  th  ecolonel  assented,  pro- 
vided all  of  us  would  take  th  eoath  of 
allegiance.  We  consented  to  do  this, 
and  the  Colonel  produced  the  forms 
for  paroles.  He  lined  us  up,  gave  us 
the  oath  and  then  each  of  us  received 
a  parole   and   went   home." 

Mr  Luttrell  then  produced  his  parole, 
yellowed  with  age,  by  which  he  is 
bound  never  again  to  Dear  arms  against 
the  United  States  Government.  In  the 
frame  with  the  parole  is  a  $100  Con- 
federate bill. 

Mr  Luttrell  is  80  years  old.  He  served 
throughout  the  war  with  the  31st  Ten-r 
nessee  Calvary,  and  wa  senga,L,ed  ,r.-  all 
the  major  operations  in  the  campaign 
before  Richmond.  Whether  he  Is  thf 
only  surviving  member  of  the  Davi 
bodyguard  cannot  be  proved,  cut  it  ife 
doubtful  if  any  other  can  tell  the  storitf 
of  the  Confederate  President's  captur 
with  more  vividness  than  he. 
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OF  INESTIMABLE  historic 
value  is  the  picture  repro- 
duced on  the  cover  this 
month,  which  was  taken  at  the  scene 
of  the  inauguration  on  February  18, 
1861,  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  first 
president  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  at  the  old  Confederate 
State  Capitol  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
The  following  letter  written  just 
after  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  the  oath 
of  office,  provides  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  ceremonies : 

"Montgomery,  Ala., 
"Feb.  18,  1861. 

"This  has  been  a  gala  day  in 
Montgomery.  The  President-elect 
was  made  the  President  in  fact,  at 
one  o'clock  p.  m.  The  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  thundering  of  can- 
nons, discharged  by  the  different 
military  companies  quartered  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of 
them  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf  and 
others  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion 
of  the  President's  inauguration. 
Yesterday  was  cold,  tempestuous 
and  cloudy ;  but  today  has  been 
genial,  serene  and  clear.  The  face 
of  Nature  wore  one  of  its  sweetest 
smiles.  I  could  but  ask  myself  if 
this  favorable  change  was  a  sym- 
bolic interpreter  of  the  past  and 
prophetic  of  the  future — yesterday 


typifying  the  political  frosts,  storms 
and  clouds  we  have  passed  through ; 
and  today  foreshadowing  a  genial, 
serene  and  cloudless  political  sky. 

"As  a  pleasing  prelude  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  procession,  about  nine 
a.  m.,  the  Columbus  Guards  entered 
the  triangular  space  looking  from 
the  Exchange  Hotel  towards  the 
Capitol,  and  entertained  several 
thousand  of  our  citizens,  who  were 
soon  attracted  there  by  the  display 
of  their  skill  in  military  evolutions. 

"Competent  military  judges  pro- 
nounced the  performance  unsur- 
passed, but  thought  it  questionable 
whether  it  was  surpassable.  Be- 
tween 11  and  12  o'clock  the  cannon 
announced  the  hour  had  arrived  for 
the  procession  to  form.  The  roll  of 
the  drum  soon  called  the  different 
companies  to  the  posts  respectively 
assigned  them. 

"Red  jackets,  bottle-green  jackets 
and  gray  jackets  formed  a  mingled 
ground,  above  which  the  brazen 
epaulets,  gleaming  swords  and 
bristling  bayonets  flashed  in  the  sun- 
beams. The  President's  carriage, 
drawn  by  six  beautiful  gray  horses, 
was  in  the  center  of  the  military 
guard  with  the  city,  state  and  con- 
gressional committees '  appointed  to 
do  honor  to  him  by  their  escort.    A 


,  Wc~  ,  //  { 
civic  procession  brought  up  the  rear ; 
while  the  sidewalks  were  crowded 
with  pedestrians,  as  you  have,  no 
doubt,  often  seen  them  on  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

"At  an  early  hour  the  people  were 
seen  flocking  to  Capitol  Hill,  in 
order  that  they  might  select  situa- 
tions favorable  for  hearing,  observ- 
ing and  being  observed ;  for  few 
thought  to  leave  their  vanity  at 
home,  and  some,  no  doubt,  thought 
they  attracted  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  President  himself. 
Happy  illusion,  that! 

"If  I  could,  I  would  not  cruelly 
break  the  spell  for  the  world !  The 
procession  reached  Capitol  Hill  at 
fifteen  minutes  to  one  o'clock.  The 
Hill  was  thronged  with  people ;  in- 
fants, boys,  girls,  youth,  men  and 
women  in  the  meridian  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  with  the  old  and 
decrepit,  were  all  there.  As  a  wag 
once  said,  he  could  not  see  the  city 
because  of  the  houses  that  were  in 
it,  so  the  Hill  could  not  be  seen  be- 
cause of  the  people  that  were  on  it. 

"The  President  delivered  a  short, 
manly  and  pithy  inaugural  address, 
and  closed  in  the  midst  of  en- 
thusiastic applause;  and  was  then 
sworn  in  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
the  President  of  Congress,  and  him- 


The  homo  of  Jefferson   Davis  in   Montgomery,  Ala.,  known  as  "The  Whitehouse  of  the  Con- 
federacy."    It  is   now  a   museum   and    in    it  are  assembled    quite  a   number  of   things   that 
belonged  to  President  Davis  and  his  family. 
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Morrison,  Illinois. 
March  27,  1933. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Dr .  ?/ar r  e n  :  - 

Being  a  collector  of  various  articles 
of  antiques,  old  and  rare  books,  prints  and  in  fact  anything  of 
an  historical  and  interesting  nature,  no  doubt  you  would  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  items  that  I  have  or  know  about. 

I  have  a  piece  of  the  tree  that  Jeff  Davis  was  hung  on, 
this  being  cut  off  said  tree  by  my  late  grandfather   and  in  my 
possession.   I  also  know  where  there  is  an  old  land  grant  on  parchment 
with  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln  thereon,  also  I  have  several 
old  books  with  Lincoln  material  and  other  books  on  Civil  War. 

I  would  appreciate  a  list  of  articles  that  you  might  be 
interested  in,  also  if  you  havd  any  booklets  or  books  on  your 
collection  or  otherwise  I  would  appreciate  receiving  same. 

Sincerely, 


E.  A.  Mac  Lennan 
520  East  Wall  St. 
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Haroh  29,   1933 


Up,  S,  A,  MacLaanan 
530  ©*st  Wall  S treat 

tforrlson,   Illinois 

My  deaf  3ir$ 

1Ms  foundation  is  interested  only  in  items 
directly  related  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  manuscripts  or 

books  which  deal  with  hira  exclusively. 

If  at  any  tisie  you  feat*  any  items  such  as 
we  have  mentioned,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
description  of  them  and  the  price  you  place  upon  them. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 
LAffiJUUf  Lincoln  Historical.  Research  Foundation 


*—^-^r 


O.  D.  KNABENSHUE 

13243  MARK  TWAIN  AVE.. 
DETROIT,   MICH. 

Sept.  #r  30,  1933. 

Miss  Ellen  Herendeen, 

Ass't  Editor,  "lincoln  Lore", 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

dear  Madam: A  good  many  years  since  there  were  two  fugitive  statements  going 

the  rounds  of  the  newspapersto  this  effect: 

That  the  two  Presidents,  viz.,  Lincoln  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  Davis  of  the 
C.  S.  A.,  each  sustained  the  death  of  a  son  during  the  period  of  the  war,  Lincoln's 
by  disease  and  Davis'  by  falling  from  the  high  balcony  on  the  outside  of  the 
"  Confederate  White  House*,  in  consequence  of  which  each  sent  the  other  a  letter 
of  heart- felt  sympathy.   At  the  time  these  were  in  process  of  "newspaper  peripatetir' 
I  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  clip  for  my  "Civil  War  Scrap  Book",  (-cisra" 

and  now  have  no  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  stories  or  their  authors. 

It  has  always  seeined  to  me  that  at  least  on  Lincoln's  part  such  an  act  would 
characteristic  of  him  as  a  man  and  father;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  political  and  military  opponent  would  be  any  the  less  sympathetic,  as  it  is 
my  understanding  that  he  was  reared  in  the  Southern  tradition  of,  among  other 
things,  courtesy  under  trying  circumstances. 

Discovering  your  address  but  yesterday,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
you  might  have  something  definite  on  the  subject. 

-ay  I  prefer  the  request  that,  in  case  you  have,  you  would  furnish  me 
copies  of  the  notes?     I  can  only  add  that  which  you  might  foresee,  that  it 
would  be  received  as  a  great  favor  by 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 


This  is  a  poor  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  but  he  can  only  plead  "a 
machine  different  from  that  to  which 
he  is  accustomed,  ---------- 


October  2„  1933 


Mr.  0.  B.  Knabenshue 

13243  Mark  Twain  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Bear  sir: 


It  is  true  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  a  son  killed 
by  accident  Charing  the  war  and  that  Lincoln  had  a 
boy  who  died  from  disease  at  the  White  House.     I  em 
enclosing  an  excerpt  ffcwn  a  book  on  Jefferson  Davis 
by  his  wife*  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  finoxy  Davis. 

William  Wallace  Lincoln  or  "Willie"   as  he  <;;as 
called  died  early  in  1862. 

It  is  possible  that  the  two  Presidents  tendered 
their  sympathy  to  each  other  at  these  trying  times  in 
the  lives  of  each  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  that  ef- 
fect.        Mi  have  a  large  collection  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings filed  according  to  subject  but  do  not  have  any- 
thing on  that  particular  event.     It  would  certainly  be 
interesting  if  trao  and  we  ta^Lll  be  grateful ,if  you  find 
anything  further  ccaceraing  it,  if  you  will  kindly  let 
us  know.  \ 

Very  sincerely. 


Ullen  Herendeen 

Acst.  Editor,  Lincoln  lore 

P.S.     Under  serrate  cover  I  am  sending  a  few  Lincoln 
items  which  are  directly  related  ta  the  Civil  T»n?  as 
well  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln, in  which  I  thought  you 
might  find  m  t  rial  for  your  scran  book. 
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November  6,  1933 


Mr.  0.  D.  Knabenshue 
13243  Mark  Twain  kreoxm 
"Detroit,   Michigan 

Uear  sir: 

On  September  30  you  wrote  ere  concerning 
the  death  of  the  son  of  Jefferson  ^avis  and 
the  traditional  note  of  sympathy  exchanged  be- 
tween the  tv.o  Presidents  at  the  separate  times 
of  grief. 

I  hare  tried  to  follow  this  subject  up 
but  can1 1  seem  to  find  much  information  on 
the  Davis  boy.     I  wrote  to  the  ?a.  Historical 
Society  and  the  Confederate  iituseum  both  in 
Richmond  but  nei#ier  were  able  to  give  much 
information. 

The  Confederate  Museum  sends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*Mhis  name  is  Joseph  Ivan  Baris. 
Bom  in  Washington,  di«d  in  Bichmond, 
7a.   in  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy. 
. . .  .He  is  buried  in  Hollywood  Cem- 
etery with  the  rest  of  the  Davis 
family.  * 

Have  you  been  able  to  discover  anything 
further?     If  so  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it, 

%ery  sincerely, 

Sllen  Her^ndeen 


, 


,. 
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October  27,  1933 


Custodian 

Confederate  White  House  Wueexia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Dear  sir: 

As  you  probably  know  there  was  a  family  tragedy 
in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  White  House  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  as  a  son  of  Lincoln  and  a  son  of 
tlavis  died.     willle  Lincoln  died  in  1862. 

I  am  very  much  in  tares  ted  in  finding  out  the 
particulars  of  the  accident  which  killed  the  little 
son  of  Mr.   Davis  and  any  details  concerning  hira  and 

his  brothers  and  sister?.     I  would  particularly  like 
to  know  his  age  at  the  tlae  of  his  death. 

Could  you  tell  rae  Aether  there  is  a  male  des- 
cendant of  Jefferson  Davie  to  carry  on  the  nan*  or 
did  it  meet  the  same  fat®  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
family  name* 

Any  information  concerning  this  subject  which 
£ou  may  be  able  to  give  mo  will  be  gre  tly  sppraiented, 
*he  only  information  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  is 
from  Mrs.    -avis  book? <Tef  fere  on  Davis,  A   lemott  by  hie 
tfife"  and  a  biography  of  %.s.  Davis, 

Very  sincer^jr, 


Sllen  Hermdeea 
Asst*  Editor*  Lincoln  Lore 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  ?o  adation 


m*  ch&Ai 


October  4,  1933 


Hh&  Virginia  Historical  Society 
Bic'mond,  Virginia 

itntltmtnt 


I  am  attempting  to  secure  information  m  the  corrse* 

ptM&iSf  family  tragedies  of  the  two  felt©  House  a  during  the 
Civil  War  and  can  find  very  little  on  Joseph  Ifeory  Davit 
who  in  1864  fell  from  a  "balcony  of  the  Confederate  Executive 
Mansion  and  was  killed  while  at  nlay. 

We  have  the  hook  on  Jefferson  Davie  "A.  Memoir  by  hifi 
Wife*  and  our  public  libmry  contains  a  biography  of  Hrt. 
Davit.     Ihene  books  give  only  vexy  brief  accounts  of  the  death 
and  do  not  state  any  of  the  facts,   the  boy*«  age,  etc. 


William  Wallace  (Willie)  Lincoln  died  in  1862  in  the 
Northern  White  House. 

Shore  is  a  tradition,  possibly  untrue,   that  letters  of 

eyranaiiiy  were  tendered  between  the  two  presidents  at  these 
times, 

I  an  also  interested  In  the  entire  (immediate)  Davit 
family.     I  find  the  names  of  Joseph  Emory,  William  Burr,  Mar* 
garet,     iiliam  Howell,  Jefferson,  and  Winnie  as  the  children 
of  Jeffor^on  and  Varina  Davis. 

resident  T.incoln*  s  line  of  the  Lincoln  family  name 
r  n  out  vith  the  death  of  the  third  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Americ 
who  was  the  son  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  President  Lincoln* t  old- 
est son.     Robert  Lincoln  has  dau^htars  and  granddaughters  but 
no  other  sons.     It  might  be  an  interesting  coincidence  if  the 
Davis  line  had  about  the  aame  ending,  although  I  read  where 
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RICHMOND,  VA  ,   October  7 /?>?> 1932. 


Miss  Ellen  M.  Herendeen, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Faoudation, 

Fort  '.Vyane,  Indiana, 

Dear  Madam: 


V/e  know  of  no  ore  detailed  account  of  the  death  of  the 
litle  L  Bavis  boy  than  ivlrs.  Davis  gives  in  the  'Memoirs*.   The  Davis 
Bible  is  at  the  Condeferate  Museum  (which  is  housed  in  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy)  but  Mrs,  Davis  who  made  the  entries  does 
not  give  dates.   It  is  possible  that  the  newspapers  of  that  period 
may  give  something  more.  This  would  require  a  paid  searcher. 

You  very  likely  have  more  about  the  ^incoln  family  than 
we  have.   'J-'here  is  no  original  material  concerning  the  family  among 
our  archives. 


Very  truly  yours 


/?*—". 


Ass&t.  3ecTy. 


Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society 

confederate  museum 

richmond.  virginia 


November  2,1933 

Miss  Bllen  Hereden 
Asst  Edit or, Lincoln  Lore 

Line old  Historical  Research  Fpiindation. 
Port  W ayne . Indiana • 

Lear  Miss  HeredeB»- 

All  we  can  tell  you  ahoufLittle  Joe  "  is  that  his 
name  is  Joseph  Evan  DaVis.Born  in  Washington, died  in  Richmond, Ta 

in  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy^"   story  is  that  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  all  of  the  family  were  away;  he  either  fell 
from  the  porch  or  from  a  ladder  against  the  porch-He  never  regained 
conscious '.ness.He  is  hurled  in  Hollywood  cemetery  with  the  rest  of 
the  Savis  family.  His  death  was  a  great  shock  and  distress  to  Pres* 
and  Mrs* Davis. 

Pres#Davis  has  a  grandson  living  in  Colorado  Springs, Col* His  name 
is  Jefferson  Hayes  Davis,  His  name  was  Hayes, and  got  the  Legisla- 
ture to  change^ so  as  to  have  She  name  of  his  distinguished  grand- 
father. 

Hoping  that  I  have  given  you  the  required  information, or  is  all 
that  you  dssire,I  am 

Very  truly  yours 

House  Regent. 
X-  V£  I  \   &  WR  So 
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November  6,  1933 


Susan  B.  Harrison,  House  Be  gent 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society 
Confederate  Jiuaeana 
Richmond*  Virginia 

Dear  raadam: 


T 


We  are  very  grateful  for  the  irf  orraation 
concerning  the  little  Uaris  hoy,  Joseph  3van. 
It  seems  that  there  is  very  little  information 
extant  ahout  this  child.      It  is  very  interest- 
ing ahout  the  changing  of  the  grandson1  s  name. 

Very  sincerely. 


Kllen  Herendeea 


* 
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The  Confederate  Museum 

In  the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy 
Richmond,  Va. 


T 


HIS  house  was  built  by  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough  in  1818  and  was  used 
as  a  private  residence  until  1861,  when  Mr.  Lewis  Crenshaw  the  owner, 
sold  it  to  the  City  of  Richmond  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  city,  having  furnished  it,  offered  it  to  Mr.  Davis,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  the  gift.  The  Confederate  Government  then  rented  it  for  the  "Exe- 
cutive Mansion"  6f  the  Confederate  States. 

President  Davis  lived  here  with  his  family,  using  the  house  both  in  a 
private  and  official  capacity.  The  present  "Mississippi"  Room  was  his  study, 
where  he  often  held  important  conferences  with  his  great  leaders.  In  this 
house,  amid  the  cares  of  State,  joy  and  sorrow  visited  him;  "Winnie,"  the 
cherished  daughter,  was  born  here,  and  here  "little  Joe"  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall  from  the  east  porch.  It  remained  Mr.  Davis'  home  until  the 
evacuation  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  He  left  with  the  Government  officials 
on  the  night  of  April  2,  1865. 


On  the  morning  of  April  3,  1865,  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  in  command 
of  the  Federal  troops,  upon  entering  the  city,  made  this  house  his  head- 
quarters. It  was  thus  occupied  by  the  United  States  Government  during  the 
five  years  Virginia  was  under  military  rule,  and  called   "District  No.    1." 

In  the  present  'Georgia"  Room  a  day  or  two  after  the  evacuation,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  received.    He  was  in  the  city  only  a  few  hours. 

When  at  last  the  military  was  removed  and  the  house  vacated,  the  city  at 
once  took  possession,  using  it  as  a  public  school  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

War  had  left  its  impress  on  the  building,  and  the  constant  tread  of  the 
little  feet  did  almost  as  much  damage.  It  was  with  great  distress  that  our 
people  (particularly  the  women)  saw  the  "White  House  of  the  Confederacy" 
put  to  such  uses,  and  rapidly  falling  into  decay. 

To  save  it  from  destruction,  a  mass-meeting  was  called  to  take  steps  for 
its  restoration.  A  society  was  formed,  called  the  "Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society,"  whose  aim  was  the  preservation  of  the  Mansion.  Their 
first  act  was  to  petition  the  city  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  to  be  used  as  a 
Memorial  to  President  Davis  and  a  Museum  of  those  never-to-be-forgotten 
days,  '6l-'65. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  the  widespread  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  plan. 
With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  city,  acting  through  the  Aldermen  and 
Council,  made  the  deed  of  conveyance,  which  was  ratified  by  the  then  Mayor 
of  Richmond,  the  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson.  But  there  were  still  some  legal 
points  to  be  considered,  another  site  to  be  chosen  and  a  school-house  built, 
before  they  could  give  possession.  It  was,  however,  formally  turned  over  to 
the  Society  in  1890,  and  accepted  for  them  by  their  chairman,  Col.  John  B. 
Cary,  of  this  city. 

The  dilapidation  of  the  entire  property  was  extreme,  but  to  its  restoration 
and  preservation  the  Society  had  pledged  itself.  They  had  no  money — the 
city  had  already  given  its  part — what  could  be  done? 

To  raise  the  needed  funds,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  "Memorial  Bazaar" 
in  Richmond  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  Museum  and  the  monument  to  the 
Private  Soldier  and  Sailor. 

All  through  the  South  the  plan  of  the  Museum  and  the  Bazaar  was 
heartily  endorsed;  so  that  donations  of  every  kind  poured  in.  Each  State  of 
the  Confederacy  was  represented  by  a  booth,  with  the  name,  shield  and  flag 
of  her  State.  The  whole  sum  realized  was  $31,400.  Half  of  this  was  given 
to  complete  the  monument  to  the  Private  Soldier  and  Sailor,  now  standing 
on  Libby  Hill,  and  the  other  half  went  to  the  Museum. 

The  partition  walls  were  already  of  brick,  and  the  whole  house  had  been 
strongly  and  well  built,  but  the  entire  building  was  now  made  fire-proof,  and 
every  other  possible  precaution  taken  for  its  safety.  In  every  particular,  the 
old  house  in  its  entirety  was  preserved,  the  woodwork  (replaced  by  iron) 
being  used  for  souvenirs. 


It  was  repaired  and  ready  for  occupancy  late  in  1895.  On  February  22, 
1896,  the  dedication  service  was  held,  and  the  Museum  formally  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  Governor,  Col.  Charles  T.  O'Ferrall,  and  staff, 
being  present  on  that  occasion.  The  opening  prayer  was  by  the  venerable 
Confederate  chaplain, .  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.D.,  and  the  oration  by 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  C.  S.  A. 

But  the  house  was  entirely  empty.  Rapidly  the  memorials  were  gathered 
from  each  loyal  State  and  placed  in  their  several  rooms.  From  start  to  finish, 
the  whole  work  has  been  a  free-will  offering  to  the  beloved  cause. 

The  treasury  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  restoration  of  the  building. 
The  current  expenses  were  met  only  by  the  strictest  economy  and  largely 
carried  on  by  faith.  Nothing  has  been  bought  in  the  whole  Museum,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  "Conrad  Wise  Chapman  Pictures,"  which  show  the  won- 
derful defense  of  Charleston,  and  the  "William  L.  Sheppard  Pictures,"  giving 
in  detail  the  life  of  the  "Confederate  Soldier."  Their  purchase  was  made 
possible  by  the  liberality  of  friends  throughout  the  South  who  prized  their 
historic  importance  as  well  as  their  artistic  merit.  Each  is  the  work  of  an 
eye-witness  in  the  scenes  they  depict. 

In  the  past  thirty-seven  years  much  has  been  accomplished.  We  are  free 
from  debt,  and  our  Museum  is  now  widely  known.  But  much  now  lies  ahead 
in  the  ideal  we  have  set  before  us,  and  the  work  grows  larger,  more  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  as  we  approach  it.  This  work  is  dependent  on  our 
door  and  membership  fees  and  donations  from  the  general  public. 

To  aid  in  making  our  Society  a  self-perpetuating  body,  we  have  estab- 
lished an  Endowment  Fund  to  put  this  work  on  a  firm  basis.  All  bequests 
to  our  Museum  should  be  made  to  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society, 
in  charge  of  the  Confederate  Museum. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles  of  interest  to  be 
found  here.  The  memorials  gathered  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  invaluable  for  the  truth  and  lessons  which  they  teach. 

We  have  already  on  our  "Roll  of  Honor"  342  volumes,  all  bound,  with 
56,406  certified  records  of  our  heroes.  A  large  number  of  the  personal 
papers  of  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  are  in  our  keeping.  The  catalogue  will 
tell  of  other  important  articles. 

In  1907  a  Southern  Historical  Manuscript  Commission  was  appointed  and 
authorized  to  solicit  the  gifts  of  rare  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  War 
Between  the  States.  The  first  report  of  this  committee — "The  Calendar  of 
Confederate  Papers"- — has  been  published  and  consists  of  over  600  pages. 
The  work  of  cataloguing  and  caring  for  the  manuscripts,  etc.,  so  collected  is 
done  by  the  Solid  South  Room. 

Historians  in  search  of  information  can  here  obtain  original  data  pertain- 
ing to  this  period.  The  United  States  Government  has  already  made  use  of 
our  records. 


Each  Confederate  State  is  here  represented  by  a  Room,  set  apart  in  honor 
of  her  sons  and  their  deeds.  A  Regent  residing  in  that  State  is  expected  to 
collect  relics,  etc.,  and  funds  for  the  Room.  The  Regent  of  the  Solid  South 
Room  is  a  Southern  woman  appointed  from  the  United  States  at  large.  A 
Vice-Regent  (as  far  as  possible,  a  native  of  the  State,  but  residing  in 
Richmond)  gives  her  personal  supervision  to  the  Room  and  its  needs.  The 
labor  is  incessant,  and  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  sacred  love  and  duty. 

Of  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  of  our  brave  and  uncomplaining 
soldiers,  of  their  great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  our  illustrious  chief,  it  well 
may  be  said: 

"Would  you  see  their  monument : 
Look  around." 

President Miss  Sally  Archer  Anderson 

Regents 

House  Regent Miss  Susan  B.  Harrison 

Assistant  House  Regent Miss  India  W.  Thomas 

State  Regents  Vice-Regents 

Alabama Mrs.  Chas.  S.  McDowell Mrs.  R.  F.  Coleman 

Arkansas Mrs.  M.  M.  Hankins Mrs.  W.  R.  Miller 

Florida Mrs.  F.  P.  Hamilton Mrs.  A.  P.  Bourland 

Georgia Mrs. Nettie  Dunlap  Wortham .  .Mrs.  Ashton  Starke 

Kentucky Mrs.  George  R.  Mastin Mrs.  John  B.  Young 

Louisiana Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Mrs.  J.  F.  Taylor 

Maryland Mrs.  Robert  G.  Henry Mrs.  Bradley  S.  Johnson 

Mississippi Mrs.  Dunbar  Rowland Miss  Cammie  Cary 

Missouri Mrs.  Celeste  Price  Thomson.  .  .Mrs.  Henry  T.  Wickham 

North  Carolina Mrs.  Glenn  Long Mrs.  J.  Allison  Hodges 

South  Carolina Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Foard. Mrs.  Henry  C.  Riely 

Tennessee Mrs.  Thomas  Newbill Miss  Jonnie  Porterfield 

Texas Mrs.  Oscar  Barthold Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris 

Virginia Mrs.  Anne  Carter  Ely  (H.  E.) .  .Mrs.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson 

Solid  South Mrs.  Varina  D.  Hayes  Webb  .  . .  Miss  Susan  B.  Harrison 


It  would  be  interesting,  as  a  sidelight  on  the  teach- 
ing of  American  history,  to  know  what  proportion  of 
those  who  examine  this  book  immediately  recognize  this 
portrait,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  country  they  live.  It 
is  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  short-lived  Con- 
federacy. (u   s    signal  Corps  photo)> 
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43.  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.  SMITH,  ASA  D. 
PRESIDENT  DARTMOUTH.  A.  L.  S.  8vo,  3  pages, 
Dartmouth  College,  1867.  Fine  letter  to  a  well 
known  man.  9.00. 

".  .  .  .  I    told    our    Dartmouth    boys,  some    time 

since,    that   the   motto    I    would   select   for  the    college 

was  that  phrase  of  Milton's  respecting-  the  angels 
"Vital  in  every  part  .  .  .  ." 

44.  DARTMOUTH.  Pierce,  Franklin.  Pres.  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  L.  S.  8vo.  Concord,  July  18th,  1860,  to 
"My  dear  Brewster."     Immaculate.  12.00. 

Speaks  about  his  intentions  to  go  to  Hanover 
next  week  (commencement),  a  fine  long  personal 
letter. 

A  POSTAL   STAMPS   INVENTION 

45.  DAVIS,  JEFFERSON.  President  of  Confed- 
eracy. A.  L.  S.  8vo,  Aug.  2nd,  1876  to  Dr.  M.  Davis, 
regards  an  invention  and  wishing  to  share  in  its 
proceeds.  Signed  with  both  his  names  written  out  in 
full.     An   unusual   Letter.  15.50. 

2d  Aug.  6. 
Enclosed  please  find  the_papers  in  regard  to  the 
Postage  stamps.  You  will  see  that  the  Inventor  offers 
carte  blanche  as  to  terms,  &  I  thought  he  should  have 
half  and  any  one  who  would  take  the  invention  in  hand 
and  push  it  through  should  divide  with  me  the  other 
half. 

The  inventor  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  think  less  of  his  invention  than  he  does,  but 
do  not  expect  as  much  as  I  wish. 

As  ever  truly  yours, 

JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

THE  TWELVE  MILES  CIRCLE 

46.  DELAWARE.  Autograph  Manuscript.  Double 
Folio  1750,  being  the  original  depositions  of  the 
Commissioners  to  determine  the  "12  Miles  Circle." 
On  paper.  A  curious  Proceeding,  and  of  his- 
torical importance,  evidently  being  the  original  min- 
utes of  this  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION.  In  pro- 
tective   case.  29.00. 

Saturday  Novr.  Ye  18th,  1750  P.  M. 
It  being  agreed  by  the  Commissioners  on  both 
Sides  that  the  Court  house  in  the  Town  of  New  Castle 
was  as  near  the  Middle  of  the  sd.  Town  as  cou'd  be 
computed  and  shou'd  be  the  Center  of  the  Circle  of 
Twelve  Miles  Semidiameter  directed  to  be  run  by 
the  Lord  Chancellors  Decree,  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Comrs.  on  the  Part  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  that  a  Radius  or  Radir  should  be  run 
from  the  said  Senter,  in  order  to  describe  the  s'd. 
Circle  which  Radius  or  Radir  should  be  measured  hor- 
izontally, to  which  Mr.  Jennings  one  of  the  Comrs.  on 
the  Part  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  answered  that  to  be 
plain  they  shou'd  be  obliged  to  insist  on  superficial 
Measure  in  running  the  s'd.  Line  or  lines,  and  that 
was  a  point  they  should  not  recede  from.  The  Pen- 
sulvania    Comrs.    objected    that    they    conceived    it   im- 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  ON  DEMOCRACY 

58.  DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,  President  of  the  Confederate  States.    A.  L.  s., 
4  pp.,  4to.    About  525  words.    October  6,  1853.    To  Capt.  J.  W.  Turner. 

A  fine  letter  on  the  union  of  the  states  and  the  necessity  for  the  Democratic  party  to 
support  that  union. 

"The  statement  that  I  had  endorsed  Preston  King  and  Van  Buren  is  false / 

served  with  the  first-named  gentleman  in  Congress  and  on  the  Slavery  question  ive  were 

the  antipodes  of  each  other /  am  willing  .  .  .  to  oppose  the  disorganisation,  to 

resist  agitation  and  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  Democratic  party  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  peace  among  the  States  and  prosperity  and  perpetuity  to  the  Union. 
"Now  this  is  not  to  approve  objectionable  antecedents,  not  to  endorse  the  opinions  at 
war  with  my  creed  but  to  act  as  becomes  those  who  believe  the  Union  of  the  Democracy 
to  have  been  sincerely,  honestly,  and  substantially  made  for  public  and  not  personal  ends. 
Holding  as  I  do  that  party  organisation  is  a  necessary  mean  to  insure  sucess  to  princi- 
ples on  which  parties  are  formed  I  cannot  but  lament  the  division  which  has,  without 
recent  cause,  opened  the  old  wounds  in  our  party  of  New  York.  I  do  not  assume  to 
mingle  still  less  to  judge  in  this  family  quarrel,  but  will  abide  the  course  of  rapidly 
transpiring  events  and  hope  that  the  true  Democracy  may  crush  any  disintegrating  faction 
which  goes  into  coalition  with  the  whigs". 


39    DAVIS,  Jefferson.  A.L.S.  4  pp.,  8vo.   Beauvoir,  Miss.,  Jan.  29,  1887. 
To  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright.  $15.00 

Long  and  Interesting  Letter  Referring  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  thus  Associat- 
ing the  Names  of  the  Great  Civil  and  Great  Military  Leaders  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Davis  discusses  at  length  the  "Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  and  takes  issue, 
with  the  writer  on  many  vital  events.  He  says  in  part :  "The  long  and  brilliant  service 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  is  treated  as  if  the  result  of  a  policy  of  the  Civil 
Administration  overruling  the  wishes  and  military  opinions  of  Genl.  Lee.  Until  be- 
sieged at  Petersburg,  Genl.  Lee's  operations  could  not  be  considered  as  being  for  the 
defence  of  the  capitol  and  then  it  is  not  true  that  1  delayed  the  evacuation  of  Peters- 
burg." Etc.      >JcJUy»A^    i  n  ^  <\ 


39     DAVIS,  Jefferson.     President  of  the  Confederacy.    A.L-S.    7  pp.,  4to. 
Washington,  Dec.  7,  1853.   To  W.  R.  Cannon.  $35.00 

Magnificent  Letter  on  Political  Topics,  discussing  the  principles  of  Democracy 
as  opposed  to  Federalism,  his  own  political  aspirations  and  the  success  of  the  abolition 
cause  in  the  west,  etc.   A  few  excerpts  from  this  fine  letter  follow  : 

"A  contest  involving  only  the  distribution  of  offices  on  even  the  mere  question 
of  party  supremacy  has  little  chance  compared  with  one  which  presents  a  fair  issue 
between  the  great  principles  of  Democracy  and  the  dangerous  and  odious  heresies 
of  federalism.  Centralization  claimed  a  power  beyond  any  thing  which  Hamilton 
ever  dreamed  of  when  it  assumed  to  prescribe  to  the  states  the  rule  by  which  the 
rights  of  suffrage  should  be  measured,  and  the  bones  of  Jefferson  might  be  imagined 
to  rattle  in  their  last  resting  place  when  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  for  whom 
he  had  labored  entertained  the  idea  of  trying  a  political  qualification  by  a  religious 
test.  .  .  .  Some  of  my  friends  at  home  and  elsewhere  have  mentioned  me  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  a  few  even  with  more  zeal  than  prudence  have  referred  to  the 
Presidency,  the  first  office  I  would  not  have,  the  last  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  a 
man's  friends  should  not  make  him  ridiculous."    Etc.,  etc.       \,v'>cif  >  >   '    ''  k  •       '  ■'<  V  ') 
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Carolina  Life  Had  Short  Life 

Tennessee  Company  With  "Jeff"  Davis  as  Titular  Head  Retires 
After  Seven  Years 


Life   Insurance   Business   Expanding 
in  Central  Valley 


Three   San  Franciscans  Graduate 
from  Underwriters'  College 


<  JlTuiijJijiilf  i\  Ulismt  i  \ 

Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Company 


Harry  T.  Booth,  veteran  insurance 
man  and  former  general  agent,  now 
with  the  Fireman's  Fund  at  the  com- 
pany's head  office,  is  the  possessor  of 
an  interesting  example  of  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  issued  many  years  ago  by 
the  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Issued  May 
13,  1869,  this  interesting  relic  provided 
a  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  paid  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Henry  Harrison  Booth, 
father  of  the  present  owner,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  assured. 
Term  of  the  policy  was  for  life  and 
the  premium  was  $112  per  year.  Mr. 
Booth,  the  assured,  was  28  years  old 
when  the  policy  was  issued. 

The  policy  bears  the  signature  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  brilliant  statesman, 
United  States  senator  from  Mississippi, 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Pierce  and  eight  years  later 
leader  of  the  ill-starred  Confederate 
States   of   America. 

Davis  was  born  in  1808  and  died  in 
1889  in  his  plantation  home  near 
Beauvoir,  Miss.  He  was  induced  to 
head  the  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany upon  his  return  from  France 
whence  he  had  gone  after  the  Civil 
War.  Unfortunately,  the  span  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  Carolina  Life  was  ended 
in  1873  when  it  was  reinsured  by  the 
Southern  Life  of  Memphis.  The  last 
named  company  failed  in   1876. 

A  study  of  the  Booth  policy  condi- 
tions reproduced  here  reveals   that  in- 
surance companies  formerly  placed  re- 
strictions    upon     their     policyholders 
which  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
present  day  buyer  of  life  insurance.  De- 
velopment of  underwriting  and  reduc- 
tion of  limitations  have  given  present 
day  life  insurance  policyholders  a  free- 
dom of  action  which  by  contrast  with 
old     methods,     makes     life     insurance 
practically  an  investment.    Paid  up  and 
extended  insurance  as  well  as  cash  sur- 
render  values    were    unheard    of   when 
Jefferson    Davis    was    president   of    the 
Carolina  Life.    Here  are  the  conditions : 
Provided,  Always,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared   to    be    the   true    intent   and 
meaning  of  this  Policy,  and  the  same 
is  accepted  by  the  assured  upon  these 
express  conditions ;  That  in  case  the 
said    Henry    Harrison    Booth    shall, 
without  the  consent  of  this  Company, 
previously  obtained  and  endorsed  up- 
on this  Policy,  pass  beyond  the  set- 
tled limits  of  the  United  States   (ex- 
cepting into  the  settled  limits  of  the 
Dominion  of   Canada,  or  to  Europe, 
by  the  usual  modes  and  conveyances)  ; 


or  shall,  without  such  previous  con- 
sent, thus  endorsed,  pass  to  or 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (ex- 
cept to  California  and  Oregon,  by 
first  class  steamers,  sailing  vessels  or 
railroads)  ;  or  shall,  without  such  pre- 
vious consent,  thus  endorsed,  enter 
into  any  military  or  naval  service 
whatsoever  (the  militia,  not  in  actual 
service,  excepted)  ;  or  shall,  without 
such  previous  consent,  thus  endorsed, 
be  personally  employed  as  an  Engi- 
neer or  Fireman  in  charge  of  a  steam 
engine,  or  as  Conductor  or  Brakeman 
upon  a  Railroad,  or  as  an  officer, 
hand  or  servant  of  any  steam  vessel, 
or  in  the  manufacture  or  transpor- 
tation of  gun  powders;  or  in  case  he 
shall  become  so  far  intemperate  as  to 
impair  his  health  seriously  or  per- 
manently or  induce  delirium  tremens, 
or  shall  die  by  his  own  hand,  or  any 
duel,  or  in  consequence  thereof,  or  by 
the  hands  of  justice,  or  in  the  known 
violation  of  any  law  of  the  States, 
or  the  United  States,  or  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  or  of  any  Government 
where  he  may  be,  this  Policy  shall  be 
void. 

AND  IT  IS  ALSO  UNDER- 
STOOD AND  AGREED  to  be  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  hereof,  that 
if  the  proposal,  answers  and  declar- 
ation made  by  the  said  Henry  H. 
Booth  and  bearing  date  the  13th  day 
of  May,  1869,  and  which  are  hereby 
made  part  and  parcel  of  this  Policy, 
as  fully  as  if  herein  recited,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  which  this  agreement  is 
made,  shall  be  found  in  any  respect 
false  or  fradulent,  then  and  in  such 
case  this  Policy  shall  be  null  and 
void ;  or  in  case  said  ASSURED 
shall  not  pay  the  said  annual  pre- 
miums on  or  before  the  day  herein- 
before mentioned  for  the  payment 
thereof,  then  and  in  every  such  case 
the  said  Company  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  sum  insured, 
or  any  part  thereof ;  and  this  Policy 
shall  cease  and  determine ;  except  that 
in  case  of  non-payment  of  premium 
on  this  Policy  after  two  annual  pre- 
miums have  been  paid,  it  is  agreed 
that  it  shall  be  good  for  the  equitable 
value  thereof  of  the  amount  insured ; 
and  so  on. 
The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
elaborate  character  of  the  Carolina 
policy  and  also  reveals  the  features  of 
its    distinguished    president. 


Associate  General  Agent  Barney 
Nudelman,  who  joined  the  Phinehas 
Prouty,  Jr.,  general  agency  of  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  at  Los  Angeles  in 
May,  led  all  the  agency  force  in  pro- 
duction of  new  business  during  the 
month   of  June,  just  ended. 


For  the  last  three  weeks,  Rudolph 
F.  E.  Wiedemann,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  agency  of  Equitable  Life 
Assurance,  has  been  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  intensive  effort  with  field 
agents  throughout  Central  California, 
and,  as  a  result,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  situation  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  "It  is  most  gratifying,"  is 
the  way  he  sums  it  up. 

In  cities  and  towns,  large  and  small, 
the  life  insurance  business  is  expanding 
remarkably,  asserted  Mr.  Wiedemann. 
Many  men  who  never  before  owned 
life  policies  are  among  the  unusually 
large  number  of  applicants  being  signed 
up  by  Equitable  underwriters  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Wiedemann  said  business  is  es- 
pecially encouraging  in  such  cities  as 
Stockton,  Marysville,  Yuba  City  and 
Tracy,  while  in  Sacramento  and  Fres- 
no, the  activity  is  such  as  to  justify 
calling  it  a  boom. 


Bankers  Life  Pays  War  Losses 
Totaling  $95,797 


The  total  of  war  losses  paid  by  the 
Bankers  Life,  Des  Moines,  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1943  was  $95,797,  on 
32  lives.  Seventeen  deaths  occurred  in 
the  United  States;  the  others  were  dis- 
tributed over  Africa,  Asia,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  adjacent  waters.  Airplane  crashes 
claimed  the  largest  number,  11;  com- 
bat action  caused  eight  deaths;  others 
were  as  follows:  natural  causes  five, 
accidents  four,  drowning  three,  suicide 
one.  The  total  of  war  losses  for  the 
company  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1943  was  $167,821,  on  50  lives,  repre- 
senting four  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
all  death  losses  for  the  period,  which 
amounted  to  $3,840,856. 

Barnard  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Twin 
City  agency  of  the  Bankers  Life  of 
Des  Moines,  reported  killed  in  action 
in  the  Philippines,  is  alive  and  a  pris- 
oner of  the  Japanese,  according  to  the 
latest  report  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  company's 
first  fieldmen  to  enter  service  and  see 
combat  action. 


License  Is  Suspended 


Sam  Gardner,  a  Los  Angeles  life  in- 
surance agent,  following  a  series  of 
hearings,  has  been  penalized  by  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  A.  Caminetti,  Jr., 
by  having  his  license  suspended,  with 
a  further  proviso  that  unless  terms  of 
the  order  are  complied  with  by  Sep- 
tember 1  the  license  will  be  revoked. 
He  was  found  by  the  commissioner  to 
have  violated  Sections  781,  1642,  1680 
and   1703  of  the   Insurance  Code. 


Attends  Board  Meeting 


Walter  E.  Mast,  manager  of  the  life 
department  of  the  California  Agencies, 
Inc.,  is  in  Chicago,  to  participate  in  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Agents  and  Managers  As- 
sociation of  the  Continental  Assurance 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Follow- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  board  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  company  will 
be  held,  which  he  also  will  attend. 


General  Agent  John  H.  Mage, 
C.L.U.,  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  at  Los  Angeles,  has  returned  from 
a  session  of  the  Insurance  Research 
and  Review  course  of  study  in  Chicago. 


Members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  C.L.U.,  extend  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  three  new 
San  Franciscan  graduates  of  the 
American  College  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers for  the  year  1943.  They  are  R. 
Edwin  Wood,  manager  of  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life;  Stanley  B.  Brooks, 
Guardian  Life,  and  James  V.  Lawry, 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life. 

Only  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  necessary  work  can  fully  appreci- 
ate the  sacrifices  in  time  and  effort 
required  to  pass  the  examination. 
These  men,  with  full  realization  of 
their  responsibility  to  clients,  clients' 
beneficiaries  and  their  companies, 
have  successfully  completed  a  job 
"beyond  the  call  of  duty."  They  have 
qualified  under  the  rigid  standards  of 
the  college  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  distinctly  related  to  the  life 
insurance  business,  such  as  life  insur- 
ance fundamentals,  government,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  law,  trusts,  taxes 
and  finance. 

The  American  College  at  Philadel- 
phia reports  that,  in  spite  of  war  con- 
ditions, 803  men  and  women  present- 
ed themselves  for  the  scheduled 
C.L.U.  examinations  last  June  at  92 
universities  and  colleges  serving  as 
examination  centers.  Five  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  the  candidates  re- 
ceived credit  for  all  or  part  of  the 
examinations    taken. 

As  a  result  of  this  year's  examina- 
tions, 2424  underwriters  have  now 
completed  the  entire  series  of  C.L.U. 
examinations  and  several  thousand 
others  have  credit  for  successful 
completion  of  some  of  the  five  parts, 
thus  making  a  total  well  in  excess  of 
5000  who  have  demonstrated  their 
knowledge  in  all  or  some  of  the  field 
of  subiect  matter  covered  by  C.L.U. 
examinations. 

The  educational  committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chanter,  C.L.U.,  head- 
ed bv  Charles  Linford.  C.L.U..  Trav- 
elers Life  Insurance  Company,  is  now 
forming-  plans  for  classes  in  prepara- 
tion for  next  vear's  examinations.  The 
classes  will  be  conducted  bv  the  San 
Francisco  Tunior  College.  Details  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Salt  LaW>  Citv  C.L.U.  Elects  New 
Officers  for  1943-44 


The  Salt  Lake  Chapter  of  C.L.U. 
elected  a  new  set  of  officers,  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Charles  C.  Guilford. 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life:  vice-pres- 
ident. Joel  Richards.  New  York  Life: 
secretarv-treasurer.  Fallas  M.  Kelly. 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York;  board  of 
directors.  Tack  W.  Lawrence.  Pruden- 
tial, chairman.  Sterling  W.  Sill.  New 
York  Life:  Hugh  W.  Daw,  Home  Life 
of  New  York:  Oliver  L.  Richards, 
Metropolitan  Life;  Harry  J.  Duerkop, 
Equitable  Society;  Melvin  H.  Ridges, 
New  York  Life:  Franklin  E.  Herb, 
Penn  Mutual  Life:  Earl  L.  Maw, 
Equitable  Society;  Arthur  Marshall. 
Prudential;  F.  Edward  Walker.  United 
Benefit  Life.  Messrs.  Marshall.  Herb 
and  Walker  are  in  the  armed  services 
of   the  United   States. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
meeting  was  that  of  a  Salt  Lake  man 
for  membershiD  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  C.L.U.  Should 
the  possibility  arise  the  name  of  Jack 
W.  Lawrence  was  advanced  as  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  club  for  the 
office. 


